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OSS OUT the laws of heredity 
when you plant in land fertilized 
with Shell ammonia, for it encourages 
crops to grow greener, bigger, faster. 
The magic is in the “N” (nitrogen) of 
Shell NH, for nitrogen builds chlorophyll, 
the plant’s food factory, and Shell am- 
monia is better than 81% nitrogen. Pound 
for pound, no other fertilizer comes close 
to ammonia’s nitrogen content. 
Shell makes ammonia fertilizer from air 
and natural gas. It may be applied to the 
soil of Western farms through irrigation 
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) Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO 


water or by direct injection. Either way, 
the farmer may choose to have Shell do the 
whole job. And, either way, the cost of fer- 
tilizing is usually repaid 4 times over by 
extra crop values. 

‘ FF =~ 
Twenty years ago, Shell developed the 
use of ammonia as a farm fertilizer, then 
invented the techniques and equipment 
for getting it into the soil. Since then, 
through Shell’s system of service and 
distribution, more than 500,000 
applications have been made to 
every kind of crop. 















Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





From the billiard ball of yesterday... 


streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
a young printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 


Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 


In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran .and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products— 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies— manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colleges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $112 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, beautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds. The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 


The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 




















*& The Next “Small War” — 
IN Will It Be in Morocco? 


Is French Morocco boiling up to be 


another Indo-China? Will U.S. be 
TH IS pulled into an uprising there, to pro- 
tect its half-billion-dollar investment 
in air bases? This is a realistic ap- 


praisal, made by a Regional Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report who 
was sent to Morocco to see what's really 


happening there. Starts on page 42. 


% What Negroes Plan to Do Now 


Will Negro leaders press for an immediate end to all segre- 
gation—to bans on marriage with whites? For an exclusive in- 
terview with a recognized spokesman, see page 54. 


% How Russia Fights U.S. Troops 


Here, for the first time, is the documented story of how 
Russia planned, started and ran its “small war” in Korea, and 
how it is now causing truce to be violated. Page 74. 
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Wishes never became horses 


. they turned into horsepower'! 





“If wishes were horses—beggars would ride,” says 
an old Scottish Proverb... but science bypassed the 
horse and wishes became horse-power. Now, all you 
need do is pull up to a gas pump and say, “Fill ’er up 
mister!” 

Your foot touches the pedal. Highways skim beneath 
L your wheels; miles are measured in minutes as horse- 
power leaps into action. 

Millions of years ago this power was created when 
the oil deposits of the earth were formed. Today steel 
helps release it to serve you. Only steel drill pipe and 
steel wire rope can withstand the strains of drilling 
deep into the earth. 

J&L is one of America’s major producers of drill pipe 
and wire rope. As wells go deeper and as new drilling 
techniques are developed, J&L keeps pace with the oil 
producing industry with new and better steels. 











STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 







Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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The low-cost, compact Micro-Twin takes The 
up a minimum of space . . . can be used hand! 
on any desk or table . . . or can be ob- 


tained with a matching operating stand* wv Dbos 
as it is pictured in the illustration below, and : 














SOLD AND SERVICED BY 1 


Belle Howell Burrou éhs 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 








handle 





The sensational new Acro-Feeder* will 
documents of intermixed sizes 
as fast as an operator can prepare the 
material to be recorded. Rapid feeding 
and accurate spacing are all automatic. 





The Micro-Twin is a unique combination 
recorder and reader that brings micro- 
filming within the reach of all. It is de- 
signed and priced to meet the needs of 
many concerns that have wanted the ad- 
vantages of microfilming but have so often 
found the initial equipment cost too high. 


The new Micro-Twin with 37 to 1 reduc- 
tion ratio provides 8-mm. photography on 
16-mm. film for maximum film economy 
. . . handles documents up to 11 inches 
wide by any length . . . records fronts and 
backs of documents simultaneously and 
side by side on the full film width . . . or 
photographs fronts only down one side of 
the film and up the other. Just one cent 
gives you completed film records of as many 
as 74 check-size or 29 letter-size documents! 


The Micro-Twin reading screen assures 
a sharp, brilliant image even in broad 
daylight . . . provides wide-angle vision. 
Facsimile prints can be made quickly and 
easily —directly from film in the reader. 





The indexing meter is the last 
rapid document location. As many as 999 
positions can be indexed on each 100’ 
roll of microfilm. No other film indexer 
provides such rapid document location. 
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RECORDER 





RECORDER READER 
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The new automatic Acro-Feeder,* exclu- 
sive indexing meter, film speed indicator, 
copy classification indicator, plus every 
modern protection feature, combine to 
make the Micro-Twin extremely simple 
and easy to operate . . . assure you of the 
very best microfilming performance at 
rock-bottom cost. 


For work requiring maximum detail .. . 
for documents that are originally hard to 
read ... the Micro-Twin with 24 to 1 
reduction ratio is also available. 


Find out how you can enjoy the space- 
saving, time-saving benefits of microfilming 
with the new Micro-Twin. Make a date 
to meet the Micro-Twin personally at your 
local Burroughs office. Or write Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


* Available as an optional feature. 
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with KELITE SPRAY WHIT 


re 


and this eer GUN 


K ELITE SPRP 


THE KELITE 
SPRAY GUN is 
rugged—easy to 
use. Polyethylene 
container is light, 
shatter-proof, 
holds 1 pint liquid. 
Send for complete 
description. 


This amazing 
patented* super- 
cleaner removes... 
grease, oil, wax, gum, 
dirt, dye, ink, soap, 
light carbon. 


SPRAY WHITE does its work with 
complete safety free from heat 
fire-hazard 


odor, fumes, solvents 


or danger to skin 


This remarkable chemical com- 


pound, when used according to 


directions, is safe on all metals 


plastics, rubber, porcelain, com- 


position, or wood 


Send for list of 200 leading Ameri- 
can companies who have bought 
Kelite White, and Kelite 
Sprayers (200 in use in one plant 


Spray 


Thousands of companies are sav- 
ing time and money, and keeping 
premises and equipment sparkling 
with this 


patented Kelite development 


farerela) exclusive and 
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*U.S. Patent No. 2,381,124 
MADE BY 


HEUTE 


® 


Service Offices in 98 American Cities 
and 16 Countries Abroad 





Plants in Los Angeles ¢ Berkeley Heights, N.J. 


Chicago ¢ Dallas ¢ Mexico City 


Mail Today 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 

1250 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

—— Mail free Spray White literature and 
list of prominent users. 

—__ Request free demonstration of Kelite 
Spray White. 


NAME 





COMPANY 
STREET. 
CITY 
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~The March of the News 


“LET THE CHIPS FALL” 


P AGAINST what looked like an im- 
passe, the McCarthy-Pentagon hear- 
ings ground to a halt. After 18 days of 
kleig lights and wrangles, President Eisen- 
hower himself, unintentionally, stopped 
the sessions cold. He would not, said the 
President, permit disclosure in testimony 
of what was said at a meeting of his ad- 
visers which dealt, presumably, with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

But the halt was only temporary. 
Army Secretary Stevens removed the 
roadblock by asserting that the Army 
(meaning not the White House) was 
responsible for the charges against Mr. 
McCarthy. The President backed his 
deputy, said the hearings should go on, 
letting the “chips fall where they may.” 

The chips might fall right into Demo- 
cratic hands. Long accustomed to hear- 
ing complaints about a “mess” in Wash- 
ington, Democrats saw a chance to pin 
one on their rivals. 


WILL JOE GO? 


ISCONSIN EDITOR Leroy Gore’s drive 

to unseat Joseph R. McCarthy from 
the U.S. Senate was running into un- 
foreseen trouble. Mr. Gore, who must 
obtain 404,000 signatures on recall peti- 
tions by June 5, claimed 300,000, saw 
his chances of getting the rest slipping 
away unless “this sleeping giant of anti- 
McCarthyism can be aroused.” 

Failure to awaken the giant, Mr. Gore 
believed, could be blamed on—of all peo- 
ple—Democrats in Wisconsin’s urban 
centers whom the editor accused of 
apathy toward the “Joe Must Go” move- 
ment. 

Democrats saw nothing illogical in 
their position. If, as they hoped, the 
Senator was helping to keep Republicans 
divided, why should they not help to 
keep him? 


TROUBLE TO THE SOUTH 


HE U.S., TRYING to keep Red China 

from swallowing Indo-China, was also 
having Communist trouble much closer 
to home. It came as a shock to many 
to learn that Russia’s European satel- 
lites were shipping munitions into 
Guatemala, practically in the U.S. back 
yard. 

President Eisenhower called the news 
disturbing, said it would be a terrible 
thing for the Communist dictatorship to 
establish an outpost on the American 
continent. 

What the President proposed to do 


about it, he did not make clear. But 
some authorities said Russia has ap- 
parently put a high priority on arms aid 
to her friends in Guatemala in order to 
promote unrest in strategic Central 
America. 


TVA: A NEW CHAPTER 


OR TVA CHAIRMAN Gordon R. Clapp. 

Tuesday, May 18, was a milestone. It 
marked the end of his nine-year term as 
chairman, the close of 21 years of service 
to the giant Government power develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley. 

Many people in the Tennessee Valley 
wanted Mr. Clapp to stay on, urged his 
reappointment. But the President, al- 
though praising Mr. Clapp, made clear 
that he was not reappointing the out- 
spoken champion of public power. 


DIENBIENPHU: AFTERMATH 


HEN THE FRENCH surrendered their 
Dienbienphu fortress to the Viet 


Minh rebels, they worked out an 
agreement with the Communists for 
evacuation of their wounded. French 


commanders promised not to bomb a 
strategic road while their planes flew out 
the battle victims. 

The French soon had further evidence 
that an agreement means nothing to a 
Communist. “Delays” in repairing the 
Dienbienphu airstrip—thus _ prolonging 
the evacuation period—suited Communist 
purposes to a “T.” While the French 
planes stayed away from the strategic 
road, the four rebel divisions that ha< 
taken Dienbienphu began to move along 
that road toward Hanoi. 


PAKISTAN: NEW ALLY 


Y PLEDGING MORE of its dollars, the 
U.S. took a step toward what it hopes 
will be a Middle Eastern alliance 
against Communism, to go along with 
the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance and 
similar arrangements in the Pacific. 
Signed in Karachi, Pakistan, was an 
agreement to provide military aid to the 
rugged Moslem nation. 

With the agreement completed, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower planned to ask Con- 
gress for 27 million dollars to be spent 
on equipment for Pakistan’s hordes of 
tough, but poorly armed, soldiers. 

The agreement came on the heels of a 
Pakistan-Turkish pact that the U.S. 
would like to be the nucleus of a Middle 
East NATO. The Middle East, Moslem 
and anti-Communist, is eyed covetously 
by Russia because of its rich oil fields. 
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Why wait to lose weight? 


HIS MAN, like many others who have 

“gotten stout,” knows that heshould 
start reducing now. But the thought of 
going on a diet .. . of giving up his 
favorite foods . . . overcomes his better 
judgment. Why not wait, he reasons, 
and “‘trim down’ later on? 


Actually the first signs of “getting 
stout”’ are nature’s warning to start 
reducing immediately. For when you 
bring your weight down and keep it 
down, you are likely to gain some 
mighty important health benefits. 


There is the distinct possibility, for 
example, of lengthening your life. Here 
are the facts which are based on an 
extensive study of men: 


The death rate from all causes was 
found to be about a fifth higher for 
men who were from 5 to 14 percent 
overweight than for those of proper 
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weight. Moreover, among men who 
were 25 percent or more overweight, 
the death rate was about 75 percent 
higher. 


Why do overweight and long life 
seldom go together? Simply because 
overweight is frequently associated 
with many diseases or conditions, in- 
cluding high blood pressure, heart and 
kidney disorders and diabetes. 


Extra weight is especially bad for the 
heart. It has been estimated that 10 
pounds of extra weight require an addi- 
tional half a mile of blood vessels to 
maintain this excess body tissue. The 
result is the heart and other vital 
organs have to work harder. 


Extra weight usually begins to accu- 
mulate when we reach middle age, and 
in 98 percent of the cases the cause is 
simply due to overeating. Thus, after 


age 35, it is especially important to 
follow proper habits of eating. 


Your doctor is the best judge of what 
your desirable weight should be. He 
will caution against quick, drastic re- 
ducing methods that may undermine 
health rather than improve it. With 
his advice, you can be helped to reduce 
without making radical changes in your 
diet, or resorting to strenuous exercises 
and other measures that may be inef- 
fectual in the permanent control of 
overweight. 


In addition to the health benefits of 
proper weight, there are other advan- 
tages which you may enjoy by keeping 
“in trim.” The chances are that you 
will look better, feel better, and get 
more fun out of life. 


So, why wait to lose weight? 
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Did you know Brewers Yeast 
is one of the richest sources 
of Vitamin B complex? 








Brewers Yeast, a by-product of the brewing proc- 
ess, contributes to the nation’s health by providing 
us with one of the richest known natural sources 
of Vitamin B complex and Protein. 





Pellagra, for example, once a very active disease 
has been greatly subdued by the use of Vitamin B 
Louis Pasteur, world-famous scientist, in complex processed from Brewers Yeast. This same 
his studies of ener ta 1876 discovered the health-protecting by-product of brewing is also 
role of yeast in fermentation. This discov- : bi, 
ery represented a significant contribution being used to enrich baby foods, cereals, and pre- 
to scientific knowledge. pared meats. Brewers Yeast is one more example of 
how beer and brewing contribute to this nation’s 
strength and welfare. 
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United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 86% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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The way things are going you can be pretty sure of this: 

Truce in Indo-China is remote. Communists will not deal while winning. 

War to save Indo-China is not to be taken on by U.S. alone. 

Communists, quite probably, will gain Northern Vietnam. French are not 
Strong enough to stop them alone. People seem on the Communist side. 

A deadline against Communists may be drawn in Southern Vietnam. 


Britain, by that time, will feel the hot breath of Communist armies 


down the back of her neck in Malaya and will holler for something to be done. 








U.S. Marines are very unlikely to be thrown into the fight now. 

U.S. Army officials are adamant against getting in a jungle war in Asia. 
U.S. Navy officials think people must want to be saved before being saved. 
U.S. Air Force officials doubt that jungle wars can be won by planes. 
Politicians, principally, are doing the war talk at this point. 








War, however, may be a threat if Communists push against Thailand or 
attempt a full-scale conquest of Cambodia and Laos. 
That's a threat for later this year, after rainy season ends in October. 


Armed forces will not be cut back as much as planned. 

Arms race, scheduled by U.S. to slow down, is more likely to pick up. 

Draft calls will be bigger this summer. Arms orders, low now, are more 
likely to rise than to fall much further. Armament will remain big business. 

The trouble is that Russia is not slowing her pace of arms building. U.S., 
Slowing, finds her lead fading as a result and has to watch out. 








Business trend just now is up a trifle. It's seasonal. 
Business rise, Sustained, is probable for autumn. Before the rise it is 








probable that there will be some business Slowing in Summer. 
Recession, however, is worn out, pretty well over. 


New models will give a lift to autos late in the year. Inventories in most 
lines, by late summer, will be worked down, needing replenishment. 

Installment buying, contracting now, will begin to expand again. 

Government, cutting its spending, will stabilize somewhat. Biggest shock 
to business in recent months has come from cuts in Government spending. 











Profits in 1954 will be good, not much below 1953. 
Profit outlook for 1955 is excellent. Dividend payments, holding well 
now, are likely to be in a definitely rising trend next year. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


Trend is likely to be to pay out a larger portion of earnings, to hold a 
smaller portion in the business. Tax relief on dividend income, if voted as is 
probable, will encourage this trend; will tend to encourage financing of 
business needs through stock issues. Bond financing accounts for most now. 

Interest rates are to be kept low, money rather abundant. 








Tax-law revision almost certainly is to be enacted this year. 

Tax changes, coming, are, in important measure, changes that businessmen 
want. They remove many punitive tax features enacted by the New Deal. 

Tax philosophy will be to encourage expansion by private industry. 

Tax rates however, will remain high. 











Trend, too, is toward old-age pensions for all. Pension coverage will be 
greatly expanded before Congress goes home to the elections. 

Practicing doctors, lawyers, dentists, others are to be covered. 

Farm operators will be brought into the system. Workers for State and local 
governments, teachers, ministers, others will get a chance for pensions. 











For those retiring in future years monthly pensions will rise by amounts 
ranging from $5 to $23.50. That's under White House plan. 

Basic pension will become $30 for a single person, $45 for a couple. 

Top pension will become $108.50 for single person, $162.80 for couple. 

That's if the pay-roll tax applies to $4,200 of income as the White House 
asks. If it applies to present $3,600, then maximum will be $98.50 for single 
pensioners; $147.80 for a married couple both aged 65 or more. 

For people already retired, top pensions would become $98.50 for single 
persons, $147.80 for married couples. 














Barriers between races in U.S. will not fall all of a sudden. 

Separate schools for Negroes and whites gradually will end. It's to be 
years, however, before the two school systems are integrated in the South. 

Swimming pools, parks, playgrounds--more Slowly--will be opened to the two 
races without discrimination in areas where races are now separated. 

Marriage bars, law in most States, will fall much more slowly, if ever. 

Clubs, fraternities will not be affected legally. Neighborhoods will open 
to Negroes, where now closed, limited only by the attitude of private owners of 
property. Barriers here will not be enforceable at law. 

Laws that separate the races are falling very fast. 

















Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska remains uncertain. A push from the White 
House, and action could be completed quickly in Congress. 

Farm price supports will be extended for one year about as now. Farm 
policy is due for much new study, some kind of basic shift. 

Health reinsurance remains bottled in committee. It's uncertain. 

Eisenhower is pressing Congress to approve more of his program. Plan in 
Congress is to get away from Washington before August l. 











All along the line it appears that deflation has about run its course. 
Pressures for inflation are showing again. Price inflation, however, is not 
likely to return. Price outlook is for stability or slight decline. 
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Pick up a phone, push a button, 
dictate . . . it’s that easy! 


Gray PhonAudograph links many 
private phones to one dictating 
machine. Makes paperwork 
automatic, fast, much less costly! 


Write for free booklet: 


Dept. A-5 


PHONAUDOGRAPH 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
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O.K. for Gl’s to Indo-China? . . . Additional Power 
For Atom Chief . . . Ike’s Persuader: Hint of Retiring 


President Eisenhower is convinced 
from talks with leaders in Congress 
that he can get quick approval for 
jumping into the war in Indo-China 
once he asks that approval. 


x sk «& 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
pressing hard for strong U.S. action 
to keep Communists from making 
further gains in Indo-China. John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, is 
not so convinced that this country 
should move into that war unless 
there is more evidence that the peo- 
ple of that area want it. 


x k * 


Mr. Eisenhower is not getting assur- 
ances from Democrats that they will 
avoid raising the war issue in Novem- 
ber if Americans are sent to fight in 
Indo-China. Democrats remind the 
President of Republican attacks on 
Democrats in 1952, based upon U.S. 
involvement in the Korean war. 


* & 


Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader 
in Indo-China, is upsetting French 
strategy and American plans by show- 
ing an intention to go on fighting even 
in the rain. The idea had been that 
the Communists this year, as in the 
past, would hole up for five months 
while it rained. Now the intelligence 
officers are alarmed by signs that they 
may be wrong. 


ae a 


Sir Winston Churchill, Britain's 
Prime Jinister, has been flirting with 
India’s Nehru. His idea is that Britain 
will seek to retain influence with 
“neutrals” in Asia while the U.S. goes 
about organizing fighting allies. 


ee OF 


David Bruce, U.S. envoy to the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community, is 
warning President Eisenhower that 


frantic moves to try to save Indo- 
China might cost U.S. its position in 
Europe, where the European Army 
idea is on the rocks and Germans are 
restive at continued delays in restor- 
ing sovereignty to them. 


xk * 


Harold Talbott, Air Force Secretary, 
is letting it be known that Russia has 
displayed both an _ intercontinental 
jet bomber, like this country’s new 
B-52, and a medium jet bomber, com- 
parable to the B-47, on which the 
main striking power of this country’s 
Air Force now rests. 


x «x * 


Harry Truman, when President, en- 
tered into a secret deal with the Brit- 
ish Government promising a definite 
amount of dollar aid each year, with- 
out informing Congress of the deal. 
When Congress failed to provide spe- 
cific funds to meet the commitment a 
year ago, funds had to be diverted 
from other programs to make good 
on the deal with Britain. 


xk * 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, has indicated to friends that he 
feels Charles E. Wilson, Defense Sec- 
retary, should have given him more 
open and aggressive backing in his 
dispute with Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. Secretary Stevens 1s pictured 
as looking forward to the day when he 
can get back to private life. 


S a & 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
is shaping White House strategy in 
handling problems that grow out of 
the investigation by Congress to de- 
termine if undue pressure was exerted 
to get favors for Private G. David 
Schine. 


x xk & 


Stuart Symington, Missouri Senator, 
is told by some friends that his stature 


as a possible Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency has been improved by 
his television appearance as a com- 
mittee member investigating the Mc- 
Carthy-Pentagon row. Other friends 
are not so sure. 


x & ® 


President Eisenhower finds that he 
can bring many Republican political 
leaders around to his viewpoint on 
various issues just by dropping an- 
other hint that he is looking forward 
to the day in 1957 when he can go to 
live in the house he is remodeling on 
his Pennsylvania farm. The thought 
that Mr. Eisenhower might not accept 
a 1956 draft for a second nomination 
tends to jolt many Republicans. 


x ke *& 


Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, ts going to get 
increased powers at the expense of 
other members.of that Commission. 
The trend is toward closer central di- 
rection of the atomic program, a trend 
that President Eisenhower favors. 
There is opposition, however, among 
Democrats in Congress. 


x = & 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is getting assurance from 
leaders in Congress that a tax-revision 
bill will be enacted into law that 
makes no increase in personal exemp- 
tions. The tax bill, in final form, is 
expected to be about as Secretary 
Humphrey wants it. Mildness of the 
business dip is weakening pressure for 
higher exemptions. 


x k * 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the 
United States, is credited with work- 
ing a near miracle when he convinced 
the eight Associate Justices that there 
should be a single opinion, with no 
dissents and no concurring opinions, 
when school segregation was held un- 
constitutional. 
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Make your product better. 
Make it do more. Give it 
more buy-appeal. And 
maybe cut your produc- 
tion costs as well. 


How? By using Republic 
Alloy Steels. Harley- 
Davidson did and came 
up with a motorcycle that 
has a 55 horsepower rating instead of 30. 


Company engineers got together with Republic metal- 
lurgists and took a good look at the transmission. If 
they continued to use carbon steel, the transmission 
would have to be bigger to get more horsepower. That 
meant more steel. More machining. More expense. 


By using Republic Alloy Steel they were able to squeeze 
more horsepower through the same size transmission, 





And the transmission itself performed better under 
tough operating conditions. 


Unusual, you say? Definitely not. Our files are full of 
cases where we've helped manufacturers use alloy steel 
to put themselves out in front of competition. A Republic 
salesman will be glad to help you use these same alloy 
steels, profitably. All it takes is a call to your nearest 
Republic sales office. Or write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division e Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 8 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
af el : 
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OF THE WEEK 





CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 
. . changing history 


> EARL WARREN has been Chief Justice 
of the United States for less than eight 
months. Until named to the Supreme 
Court, he had been a lawyer, Governor 
of California, Republican nominee for 
Vice President—but never a judge. 

Yet he established himself last week 
as a judge who changed the course of 
U.S. history by laying down the rule 
that Negro children no longer are to be 
forced to attend separate public schools. 
He came late into the five segregation 
cases; they were already before the Court 
when he was appointed. The Justices— 
three from States requiring separate 
schools—were reportedly divided. Yet 
Chief Justice Warren secured agreement; 
the opinion he wrote and announced was 
unanimous. 

Unanimous agreement among Justices 
on historic cases has, in the past, been 
hard to get. Chief Justice John Marshall 
got unanimity in 1803 to rule an act of 
Congress unconstitutional for the first 
time. But, in 1856, the Court split 6 to 3 
the first time it overruled part of a State 
constitution; the next year it divided 7 
to 2 in the Dred Scott case—and its de- 
cision was reversed by the Civil War. 
Setting up the “separate but equal’ doc- 
trine of race relations in 1896, the Court 
divided 7 to 1. 

The Chief Justice is at the center of 
all decisions. He guides the Court’s work, 
presides over its decisive conferences, 
assigns opinions for writing. His leader- 
ship must show most in the conferences, 
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where, by custom, he is the first to state 
his opinion—and the last to vote on a 
Court decision. 


> JAMES F. BYRNES, Governor of 
South Carolina, symbolizes the dilemma 
of the Southerner in the face of the Su- 
preme Court decision that outlaws sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes. 

Mr. Byrnes has been U.S. Senator, 
Supreme Court Justice, “assistant Presi- 
dent,” Secretary of State. But he grew 
up in. the South, inherited its traditions 
of racial segregation. When the school 
issue was before the Court, the Governor 
declared that, whatever the Court ruled, 
“South Carolina will not, now or for 
some years to come, mix white and 
colored children in our schools.” He 
threatened to abandon public schools. 

Now that the Court has ruled, how- 
ever, Mr. Byrnes speaks more softly. He 
voices no open defiance of the Court on 
which he once served; says, instead, “I 
earnestly urge all of our people, white 
and colored, to exercise restraint and pre- 
serve order.” Plans to abandon public 
schools are being quietly junked. 

Just what South Carolina will do, the 
Governor has not yet decided. He will 





—— nanan Press 
GOVERNOR BYRNES 
. .. changing his approach 








SECRETARY WILSON 
... changing the ‘new look‘’? 


have a chance, through the State at- 
torney general, to lay a plan before the 
Court in the autumn. His answer may 
show a pattern for change in the Deep 
South. 


> CHARLES E. WILSON, ex-boss of 
General Motors, brought a businessman's 
ideas of economy to the job of Secretary 
of Defense, made the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff take two “new looks” at their pro- 
grams in order to obtain cuts that satis- 
fied his economy ideas. 

The Secretary now is taking a still 
newer look of his own at defense needs, 
with the chance that he may soon be re- 
versing some of his economy policies. 
Ideas of trimming 300,000 men from the 
armed forces in the year beginning in 
July, 1955, may be dropped. Troop 
strength that was to be pulled out of the 
Far East may be kept up. Draft calls 
may stay high. Those are some of the 
things that Mr. Wilson is thinking about 
as he tours Far Eastern hot spots. 

Mr. Wilson is not the first Secretary to 
try to cut defenses. Louis Johnson, a 
Democrat, “trimmed the fat,” but his 
policies were sharply reversed by fighting 
in Korea. Mr. Wilson, with smaller cuts 
after truce in Korea, finds there is still 
trouble in the world to be met with armed 
might. The lesson, sinking in on both 
parties, is this: While Communists are 
on the move, defense economies will be 
hard to make. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Long Distance 





fits right into your sales picture 


Today’s successful salesman 
makes the most of his time — 
puts the most in every day. 

That’s where Long Distance 
telephone service is especially 
helpful. 

It provides frequent contact 
with customers and prospects, 
between personal visits. It clears 
up questions. Closes orders. 
Helps to answer inquiries in 
minutes instead of days. And 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


because it’s friendly, personal— 
it builds good will all along 
the line. 


Long Distance Doesn‘t Cost—It Pays 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Albany to Hartford ........ 50¢ 
Baltimore to Norfolk ....... 7O¢ 
Cleveland to Grand Rapids . 85¢ 
Houston to New Orleans ...$1.05 
New York to Seattle. .......$2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the new, lower federal excise tax. 





When you call, remember to 
Call by Number. It’s faster. 
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GENERAL MARCH 
. . . out to help Stevens 


> GEN. PEYTON C. MARCH, the U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff who kept troops and 
supplies flowing to Europe in World War 
I, is still alert at 89, keeps up with Wash- 
ington affairs—and usually prefers to 
keep his own counsel. 

The McCarthy-Pentagon affair, how- 
ever, was too much for his self-imposed 
bond of silence. With a letter to leading 
newspapers last week, General March 
ranged himself on the side of Secretary 
of the Army Robert T. Stevens, who, he 
said, showed soldierly courage in fighting 
“a situation which was seriously impair- 
ing Army morale and sapping our de- 
fensive strength .. .” 

The General has a home in a quiet 
Washington neighborhood but, for several 
months, has been in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital recovering from a leg fracture. 
Doctors say he is recuperating well. 
General March retired in 1921 after a 
career that began at West Point in 1884, 
took him to the Philippine Islands in the 
Spanish-American War and to the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904 as a U.S. observer. 
As Chief of Staff, beginning in March, 
1918, he reorganized the Army at the top, 
created separate branches for chemical 
warfare and personnel, set up a separate 
Army Air Corps. 


> GEORGE N. CRAIG, Governor of 
Indiana, is giving the U.S. an illustra- 
tion of the way practical politics is 
played. Right now he is top man in a 
battle that may pay off with a U.S. Sen- 
ate seat in the 1956 elections. Governor 
Craig, a strong supporter of President 
Eisenhower, used patronage, control over 
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political contributions and _ grassroots 
friendships to take control of the Repub- 
lican State Committee from conservative 
forces led by U.S. Senators Homer E. 
Capehart and William E. Jenner. 

The victory puts the Governor in a 
strong position to challenge Senator 
Capehart for re-election two years from 
now, when the terms of both will be ex- 
piring. In Indiana, nomination is by 
State convention—and the man who con- 
trols the organization and State patron- 
age, as does Governor Craig, is in a 
strong position. 

Governor Craig, at 44, is rising rapidly. 
He fought in Gen. George S. Patton’s 
famed Third Army, emerged from the 
war as a lieutenant colonel, and im- 
mediately became active in American 


EAMON DE VALERA 
. . out of office 





—Wide World 


Legion affairs. He won a battle against 
older Legion veterans in 1949, was elected 
the Legion’s first National Commander 
who had not served in World War I. 


> EAMON DE VALERA, failing to win 
re-election as Ireland’s Prime Minister, 
symbolizes the end of a bloody era in the 
Emerald Isle. The fight for independence 
from Britain is long over; the main fight 
now is to make a living from the stony 
sod. “Dev” is out because prices climbed 
and employment lagged. 

The name of De Valera will be long 
remembered in Ireland, however. He was 
a leader of the 1916 Easter rebellion 
against Britain, and later fought his own 
countrymen in a civil war because some 
wanted to accept only partial inde- 
pendence. In revolutionary days he be- 


came a familiar figure in the U. S., often 
coming to this country seeking money 
and support for his cause. 

Until last week, he had ruled Ireland 
for 19 of the last 22 years. He was born 
of an Irish mother and a Cuban father in 
New York City, was taken to Ireland in 
1885, after the death of his father. He be- 
came a professor of mathematics, entered 
politics through the independence move- 
ment. His popularity was at its height 
during World War II, when all Eire sup- 
ported his policy of neutrality. Now 71, 
and nearly blind though still vigorous, 
he is out. 


> HAILE SELASSIE, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
is making his first visit to the United 
States more like a business trip than a 
royal tour. Although he claims descent 
from King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, and rules an ancient, backward 
land, the Emperor is a man with twen- 
tieth-century problems. In America he 
hopes to find answers to these problems. 
Ethiopia is a farming nation, so he 
will visit an agricultural college and a 
farm. Ethiopia needs power from the 
Blue Nile, so he will inspect Grand 
Coulee Dam. It has more livestock than 
people, and he will see Chicago’s stock- 
yards. His country needs foreign capital 
—and he is visiting Washington. 
Emperor Haile Selassie is a dark, 
bearded little man, barely five feet tall. 
He won fame through adversity, when 
Italy conquered Ethiopia in 1935, and 
slipped back into obscurity after regain- 
ing his throne in 1941. Since then, he has 
been busy trying to modernize his nation. 





-Three Lions 


HAILE SELASSIE 
. . . Out on business 
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“People helieve in The American Magazine 








bt 


because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


—and they prove their belief by reading each 
issue of The American Magazine an average of 
2 hours and 58 minutes. 


This is more than twice the time spent by readers of the 
other four General Family Magazines, which have an average 
readership of 1 hour and 25 minutes.* The solid and sub- 
stantial family readers—who make up The American Maga- 
zine audience—return to re-read each issue an average of 
3 times—exactly twice the “return readership” of the next 


leading General Family Magazine! e 





THIS OUTDOOR FIREPLACE, like the complete outdoor gymnasium shown 
above, is easy to build with the help of “Do-It-Yourself” patterns like those 
offered in the May 1954 issue of The American Magazine. 





Look at an issue of The American Magazine and you'll 
know why. It’s crammed with many helpful do-it-yourself 
features like those illustrated above . . . true-to-life stories 
and articles about American people today . . . exciting mys- 
teries . . . striking full-color editorial photographs . . . all of 
the contents that make this magazine as American as its 
name. That’s why the circulation is at an all-time high . . . 
2,720,000 copies per issue and growing! ** 

When you advertise, look at all five of the general family 
magazines . . . for cost per thousand, readership, reader 
loyalty. Compare . .. and you'll buy American! 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


It moves goods because it moves people! 


THE 


© The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and Collier’s Encyclopedia 


*Simmons’ Study, 1953 _**Publisher’s own estimate 
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DRAMATIZE OTIS ELECTRONIC LEADERSHIP 


The Otis Electronic Door is the 
crowning achievement in the field 
of the Operatorless Elevator. Its 
unmatched “electronic polite- 
ness” is available only with 
AUTOTRONIC elevators. The 
successful development of this 
door insured the ability of opera- 
torless elevators to move great 
masses of people in busy buildings 
with the greatest degree of safety. 
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Only AUTOTRONIC elevators 
have car and hoistway doors with 
an electronic zone of detection. It 
is a proximity zone that extends in 
front of the leading edges of both 





the car and hoistway doors up to 
shoulder height. Naturally, it is in- 
visible to the passengers. (See 
phantom drawing at the left. ) 


No time is lost. The doors close 
promptly after each stop. If the 
electronic zone detects a person’s 
presence, the doors politely reverse 
—even before they can touch the 
passenger. But if there is no chance 
of passenger interference, the 
doors continue to close without 
unnecessary gar delay. 


This zone of detection politely 
helps to prevent passengers from 
delaying the elevator, too. If a talk- 
ative passenger lingers overlong in 
the doorway, a buzzer sounds and 
the doors slowly, firmly — but 
politely nudge the passenger out 
of the doorway so the car can 
proceed on its way. 


And most important from a 
building manager’s viewpoint, this 
zone of detection is on duty all of 
the time the elevators are in opera- 


tion. Its electronic reflexes never 
tire or slow down. It is a most vital 
point of AUTOTRONIC elevatoring. 
Its unmatched superiority makes 
possible uniformly fast, regular 
service in Otis automatic passen- 


ger elevators. 
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Otis AUTOTRONIC elevatoring 
saves up to $7,000 a car, each 
year. It is suitable for office build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, banks, and 
department stores. Visit a new or 
modernized installation. Ask any 
of our 268 offices for details. 

: . . 
Otis Elevator Company 
260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC. 
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Each pin represents one ot 
the more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants 
ready to serve you 
throughout the 48 States. 


Here’s a good example: 


BENDIX WESTINGHOUSE Automotive 


Air Brake Co., Elyria, Ohio, is a big user of 
automatic tools. Some ten years ago, a 
Texaco Lubrication Engineer was called 
in for consultation on certain cutting oil 
problems. He recommended Texaco Clear- 


* * 


‘Ts Bendix Westinghouse solution is just 
one of many examples of benefits gained 


through the use of superior Texaco Products - 


and the services of skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers, Texaco can help achieve these 
same goals in every major field of industry 





TEXACO 


INOUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 


tex Oil to be used as both cutting coolant 
and machine lubricant. Immediately, bear- 
ing failures virtually ceased, tool life was 
greatly extended and machine mainte- 
nance costs came down. These benefits have 
continued now for more than a decade. 


* * 


and transportation. One agreement of sale 
supplies all your plants wherever located. For 
details, call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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WILL SOUTH END 
NEGRO SCHOOLS? 


Here’s the Story of What States Plan to Do Next 


Racial bars are not coming down overnight 
because of a Supreme Court decision. It will 
be years before whites and Negroes mingle 
freely in the same classrooms in the South or 
swim together in the same pools. 

It's not that the South is “rising again. 
Southerners, as a whole, are taking the Court's 


Reported from COLUMBIA, S. C. 
and JACKSON, Miss. 


An end to Negro schools in the South 
is not in sight. There will be separate 
schools for Negroes in some Southern 
States for a good many years to come. 

The trend, however, is going to be to- 
ward an end to barriers between the 
races, in the South as elsewhere. The 
decision of the Supreme Court di- 
recting an end to separate schools 
for Negro and white children 
will speed that trend. It will not, 
however, produce a sudden revo- 
lution. 

These conclusions appear ob- 
vious when the sentiment of the 
people and plans of State officials 
in the South are sized up on the 
ground. 

Early effects of the Supreme 
Court decision are to be varied. In 
Washington, D.C., plans are being 
laid to end separate schools for Ne- 
groes starting in the autumn term 
of 1954. Separate playgrounds, 
swimming pools and other facili- 
ties will be done away with very 
soon, 

In Louisiana, North Carolina and 
some other States of the South, the 
plans call for an effort to adjust to 
the Court decision in years just 
ahead. Mississippi, South Carolina 
and Georgia, however, are pre- 
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pared to resist the ending of separate 
Negro schools by all available devices. 

This much seems to be clear: 

Public education will not be ended in 
any State, despite proposals to the con- 
trary. Too many practical problems are 
involved. 

Legal devices will be resorted to as a 
means of delaying the end of separate 
Negro schools. Gerrymandering of school 





. in the South, a different outlook 


—USN&WR Photo 


A VIEW FROM THE SUPREME COURT 


decision calmly. But that doesn’t mean they're 
taking it lying down. 

Resistance is strong in Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Georgia. Other States plan de- 
laying tactics. Legal minds are busy. 

Editors for U.S. News & World Report toured 
the South, found these reactions. 


districts is one such device. Assignment 
boards, which will assign each student to 
a particular school, will be another. This 
device carries the school-district plan one 
step further. 

Colleges probably will be the first to see 
an end to devices for separating the races. 

At swimming pools and playgrounds, 
in travel and other situations, separation 
of races probably will come to an end 
even more slowly than in schools. 
The breaking of social barriers in 
marriage, clubs and private life is 
not even considered. 

Full impact of the Supreme 
Court decision that holds separa- 
tion of races in education to be un- 
constitutional comes in the Deep 
South. The decision was taken 
calmly, but somewhat bitterly. Most 
people of both races have a re- 
served, wait-and-see attitude at this 
point. 

You hear much. talk to the effect 
that courts in 1896 set out the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal” facili- 
ties for Negroes and whites in edu- 
cation. Yet half a century later this 
doctrine is being translated into 
reality in many States. Local peo- 
ple feel that it may be another half 
century before the latest decision 
ending separate schools can be fully 
implemented. 

Actual plans of school admin- 
istrators and top State officials 
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“MIXED SCHOOLS” 


» 


States and District of Co- 
lumbia require Negroes 
to attend separate schools 


States authorize “local 
option” on segregation 
in public schools 


States prohibit segre- 
gation in public schools 


States have no specific 
laws on segregation 


Source: ‘"The Negro and the Schools’’ by Harry S. Ashmore 


are a tip-off to what can be expected in 
the near future. 

In Jackson, where there is a school 
enrollment of 10,604 white and 7,042 
Negro children, there is no expectation 
that any Negro pupils will apply for 
admission to white schools this autumn. 
Numerous school superintendents from 
all over Mississippi, meeting in Jackson 
to work out plans for the coming 
school year, expressed the belief that the 
pattern of segregation now prevailing in 
the State would be maintained there for 
years to come. 

In South Carolina, officials expect no 
mingling of the races in schools during 
the 1954-55 school year. Their immedi- 
ate plan is to leave things as they are at 
the schools, take utmost advantage of 
the Court’s call for briefs and arguments, 
to be submitted next autumn, on methods 
of implementing the decision. 

This step must be followed, in turn, 
by remanding of the segregation cases 
to lower courts for the drawing of formal 
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decrees that will carry out the decision 
in the various specific cases. 

These lower-court decrees, when they 
come, are expected to be enforceable 
only in the school districts to which they 
are directed in each case—as, for ex- 
ample, the one district in Clarendon 
County, S.C., involved in the litigation 
on which the Court ruled. 

Other districts, where the issue has 
not been raised in court, will try to work 
out a pattern of school attendance in 
their own way. 

Devices to get around the Court’s de- 
cision, meanwhile, will be explored thor- 
oughly and fervently. Ideas cover a wide 
range. Some early ideas are being dis- 
carded on second thought, some possible 
new arrangements are coming to the fore. 

Pupil assignments. Mississippi is 
counting heavily on a law enacted at the 
last session of the State Legislature, in 
laying its long-term plans for holding the 
line on segregation. This law does not 
mention segregation. It says: 





“In making assignments of children to 
schools or attendance centers as provid- 
ed by this act, the Board of Trustees 
shall take into consideration the emotion- 
al needs and welfare of the child in- 
volved, the welfare and best interest of 
the pupils attending the school or schools 
involved, health and moral fectors at the 
school.” 

This puts in the hands of the local 
board of trustees in any district seem- 
ingly unlimited power to assign any pupil 
to any particular school. It means that 
Negro pupils could be assigned to schools 
of their own, and white pupils to separate 
schools, without mention of the word “seg- 
regation.” It would tend to keep the pres- 
ent pattern of school attendance intact. 

This is the line along which Mississippi 
is to fight first. 

“Voluntary” segregation. South 
Carolina is pinning its main hopes, for the 
moment, on “voluntary” segregation. 
School officials are the chief proponents 
of this idea. They think that many Ne- 
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groes, possibly most, are loath to defy 
the traditional Southern racial pattern 
by attempting to enroll their children 
in white schools. Thus, many will raise 
no question, continue to send their chil- 
dren to the same separate all-Negro 
schools they now attend. 

Many other Negroes who might be in- 
clined to raise questions can be kept in 
line, these officials believe, by social and 
economic pressure. Local school boards, 
holding the purse strings of the schools, 
can influence many. Employers can in- 
fluence still more, since most Negroes 
work for whites. 

There is talk, too, of seeking the sup- 
port of South Carolina’s 7,000 Negro 
teachers for this kind of “voluntary” seg- 
regation on the theory that many of these 
teachers, knowing that white school 
boards are unlikely to employ them to 
teach white children, will feel that they 
have an important stake in preserving 
Negro schools, where they can be em- 
ployed. 
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WHITE NEGRO | % NEGRO 
Alabama 383,700 203,700 34.7 
Arkansas 268,200 82,600 23.5 
Florida 344,300 112,500 24.6 
Georgia 430,000 207 ,600 32.6 
Kentucky 446,900 30,700 6.4 
Lovisiana 276,700 169,000 37.9 
Mississippi 244,600 226,900 48.1 
North Carolina 576,100 239,900 29.4 
Oklahoma 373,100 31,700 7.8 
South Carolina 244,900 182,400 42.7 
Tennessee 496,600 97,900 16.5 
Texas 1,079,100 176,500 14.1 
Virginia 416,400 140,400 25.2 
> District of Columbia 44,800 59,000 57 
Gerrymandering. Another device it unworkable. To pave the way for such 


looked on with favor in South Carolina, 
and other Southern States, is the rezoning 
of school districts, in such a way that Ne- 
groes could be kept in one set of schools, 
white children in another set. Some frank- 
ly call it gerrymandering, after the prac- 
tice used by politicians to construct elec- 
toral districts that favor one party. 

This will be practical in some places, 
where there is effective residential seg- 
regation. But officials concede it probably 
would not work at all in many areas, es- 
pecially rural districts where Negro dwell- 
ings are interspersed with homes of 
whites. Neither will it work, as far as 
now can be seen, in many sections of 
cities such as Charleston, S.C., where 
whites and Negroes often live in different 
sections of the same block. 

Private schools. A wholesale shift of 
public schools into the status of private 
schools, once thought possible, is now 
discounted. Officials in South Carolina 
who explored the idea apparently found 


a change-over, South Carolina recently 
amended its Corstitution, dropping a 
provision that required a system of pub- 
lic schools to be maintained. 

After a second look, South Carolina’s 
top officials are saying, privately, that 
the maneuver is out of the question. One 
obstacle is a growing feeling that such 
a move would be found illegal, as a cir- 
cumvention of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. 

More practical objections are the prob- 
lems of scattered ownership of the schools 
among the 103 separate school districts 
in the State, the lack of private organiza- 
tions qualified to buy and run the schools, 
and the difficulties of paying tuition out 
of public funds. A suggestion that funds 
be granted to parents to pay tuition to 
the “private” schools has been adjudged, 
behind the scenes, to be uncontrollable, 
wide open to fraud. 

Mississippi officials are not quite ready 
to write off the idea of abolishing public 
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schools in favor of some system of private 
institutions. But, in their present state of 
mind, they have not crystallized any real 
plan. 

Sentiment of officials, however, shows 
that every effort will be made to come 
up with some system that will preserve 
segregation. 

At one extreme is this comment from 
the superintendent of education in a Mis- 
sissippi county: 

“The decision won’t affect us at all. 
That’s because we're not going to ob- 
serve it in our county. It will be ‘to hell 
with the Supreme Court’ down here. Of 
course, we may all hang for it. But we 
won't hang separately. We'll all hang 
together.” 

Another superintendent, from another 
Mississippi county, observed: “In my 
area we're improving Negro schools and 
the Negroes are satisfied. We'll have no 
trouble there and we'll keep on having 
segregated schools.” 

Condition of Negro schools is a basic 
factor in the situation. The threat of. an 
integrated school system poses, for the 
first time, a prospect that white children 
might have to attend schools now re- 
served for Negroes. Though the prospect 
may still seem remoie, it is enough to 
arouse intense opposition among most 
white parents. For, despite some progress 
in improving Negro schools in recent 
years, they remain generally far below 
the standards achieved for white schools. 

In Mississippi, for example, there are 
wide disparities in facilities and teachers 
available to the white and Negro school 
systems, although they accommodate al- 
most the same number of pupils. 

A committee of the State Legislature 
found in Bolivar County there were 20 
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School Spending in South: 
What the Records Show 


1952 OPERATING COSTS PER PUPIL 















WHITE 
$127.72 


$102.05 
$195.01 
$163.76 
$117.43 


NEGRO 
$102.25 


$ 67.75 
$153.24 
$110.59 
$ 35.27 
$152.20 $128.67 
$159.34 $ 95.65 


Data not available for District of Columbia 
and 10 States other than above that require 
segregation in schools. 
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Negroes of school age for each seven 
white children. Spending per pupil was 
$34.40 in the Negro schools, compared 
with $169.16 in white schools. 

In Holmes County, there are four Ne- 
gro children to each white child of school 
age. There, $35.50 is spent toward the 
education of each Negro child; $161.65 
for each white child. 

In Madison County, the ratio is $46.20 
per Negro pupil, to $300.33 per white 
pupil. 

The same committee found that many 
Negro children attend school in unpaint- 
ed, unlighted and unheated buildings. 
It said that 1,585 school buildings in the 
State, most of them housing Negro stu- 
dents, were in need of immediate re- 
placement. 

The Legislature failed to provide 
money to finance a school-building pro- 
gram. Now there is so much resentment 
against the Supreme Court decision that 
some State legislators doubt that money 
will be provided for any new Negro 
schools until the situation clarifies. 

In South Carolina, the situation is con- 
siderably different. Spurred by the hope 
that a real “equalization” program might 
head off the ending of the separate- 
schools system, South Carolina instituted 
a big building program that is transform- 
ing white and Negro schools alike. 

Close to 400 new buildings have been 
erected or approved for erection, at a 
cost of about 100 million dollars, and 
two thirds of the money has been allo- 
cated to Negro projects. 

An additional 76 million dollars’ worth 
of new school construction, much of it 
for Negro classrooms, was planned. Now, 


however, this program’s future is in 
doubt. The Governor has suspended the 
letting of contracts, pending further study 
of the schools’ status. 

The outlook, in sum, is for a slow and 
cautious approach to the new legal situa- 
tion that now confronts officials through- 
out the South. Some of the first, wilder, 
ideas are being quietly shelved, though 
they continue to get public attention. 
The basic strategy now, it is apparent, is 
to fight a delaying action. 

Negroes themselves are not counting 
on big changes any time soon. A Negro 
leader in Mississippi, for example, says 
this: 

“So far as changing the pattern of our 
life, I don’t think the decision will have 
much effect. But the decision puts a 
tremendous responsibility on the white 
man. Any violent reaction to the deci- 
sion by whites would solidify the Ne- 
groes toward breaking down the segre- 
gation barriers. 

“No earnest or truthful Negro wants 
segregation, but, as long as the issue is 
not accented, the masses of Negro peo- 
ple will remain as they are.” 

What kind of school systems will ac- 
tually evolve, under the court’s order, 
cannot be described in any detail yet. 
Most local observers talk in terms of a 
generation of education and persuasion, 
before the South really gives up its sepa- 
rate schools. But it remains to be seen 
whether the effect of the Supreme Court’s 
ruling can be staved off that long. 


For more on the Supreme Court de- 
cision ending legal segregation see in- 
terview with Walter White, page 54; 
enforcement defaits;-page 92, and text 
of decision, page 94. ~~ 
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Equality of Races Means This... 


LL LEGAL BARRIERS that separate races in this country ap- 

parently are on the way out. A unanimous Supreme 

Court decision directing an end to separate public schools 
points toward this result in the long run. 

Social institutions alone remain in a position to resist the 
pressure against racial restrictions. In fields where public law, 
rather than private preference, is supreme, the barriers are 
coming down. 

Many people have torgotten how far race barriers already 
have dropped. A check shows this: 


Marriage. Here resistance to racial change is strongest. 
Laws of more than half the States now bar marriages of Ne- 
groes and white persons. The U.S. Supreme Court has never 
ruled on these laws, but many lawyers now see no reason 
why the Court will not judge the issue, perhaps decide 
against intermarriage. 

Even where intermarriage is legal, social pressure has been 
strong against it, and few actual marriages of Negroes and 
whites have occurred. 


Private clubs. These are another remaining stronghold for 
those favoring racial barriers. Clubs still have the right to 
pick their own members. So the country’s multitude of coun- 
try clubs, fraternities, lodges, professional groups, associations 
and co-operatives can continue to write their own tickets on 
racial exclusion. 


Interstate travel. Trains, busses and airplanes traveling 
between any States, North or South, are completely unsegre- 
gated as the result of a series of Supreme Court decisions 
since 1945. Under the law, white people and Negroes must 
be seated and served alike in coaches, dining cars, Pullman 
sleepers, busses and planes. 

Negroes have charged that employes or local people still 
enforce segregation, at times, on interstate trains and busses 
in the South. Yet the first step toward equality, breaking 
down of legal bars, has been taken. 


Stations and rest rooms. These facilities are still segre- 
gated for Negroes in the South. Local laws rule. 

Now that the Supreme Court has invalidated the principle 
of “separate but equal facilities” in public schools, some law- 
yers believe that segregation rules in train and bus stations 
are likely to fall when challenged in court. 


Streetcars and city busses. They, too, are segregated in 
most Southern communities. It is the opinion of some lawyers 
that the ordinances and laws requiring this probably could 
be invalidated now. But it would be a long, slow process to 
remove the “colored” signs and segregation practices, where 
a community decided to resist the change. 


Hotels. Most Southern and many Northern hotels refuse to 
take in Negroes. This practice is legal in the South, illegal but 
countenanced in parts of the North. The number of hotels fol- 
lowing a nondiscrimination policy is increasing in both areas. 


Theaters and restaurants. They are legally segregated in 
most Southern States, with Negro patrons refused admission 
to white eating places or seated in special sections. 

Whether this type of local, private segregation can now be 
legally invalidated in a State, upon challenge in court, has not 
been proved. But, even if it is ruled illegal, actual discrimina- 
tion may continue, as the example of many Northern com- 
munities shows. 


Public parks. Entirely unsegregated in most Northern 
areas, public parks frequently bat Negroes in the South, ex- 
cept on special occasions. A ceaurt test of one Southern city’s 
rules on parks is in process. 


Swimming pools. Southern areas require segregation in 
swimming pools and playgrounds, as in other facilities used 
by the public. The District of Columbia, a “segregated city” 
until recently, had abolished segregation in about one third 
of its recreation units in recent years. The day after the 
court’s decision on schools, it opened its entire recreation 
system to Negroes and whites, Where communities have had 
segregation a long time, experience indicates that swimming 
pools will be among the last facilities to be nonsegregated. 


Jobs. Six Southern States required segregation in em- 
ployment at the time of a recent survey. But a number of 
Northern States have specific statutes against racial dis- 
crimination in hiring and promoting of workers. 

As an example of how such statutes work, the Pullman 
Company of Chicago just agreed, in response to a Massachu- 
setts State action, to end a 90-year hiring policy and adopt 
new promotion rules that can result in white porters and 
Negro conductors on Pullman sleeping cars. 

No national job-discrimination law now exists. Under an 
executive order, however, no person holding a Government 
contract can discriminate among his employes on racial 
grounds. President Eisenhower has a committee studying how 
this order can be better enforced. 

In the South, a number of companies in recent years have 
adopted employment policies under which Negroes are hired 
and promoted on the same basis as whites. 


Housing. The U.S. Supreme Court breached the “color 
line” in housing, in a legal sense, with its 1948 ruling against 
racial covenants. A number of devices, including co-operative 
apartments and trusteeship arrangements, have been set up 
since then in an effort to maintain control of occupants in a 
given residential area. Legality of many such devices is not 
yet tested. 

Federal housing rules incorporate nondiscrimination clauses, 
and, in several places, notably Chicago, Negroes have gained 
admittance to all-white housing projects. In one recent case 
a Negro family withdrew because of continued harassments 
by white people in the area. 

In most cities, landlords follow the general policy of not 
admitting Negro tenants where objections are raised. Among 
privately owned homes, a general tendency is for the number 
of “mixed” neighborhoods to increase in big cities. 


Voting. In recent years, the Supreme Court has outlawed 
the all-white primaries in the South. Southern States now 
have more than 1 million registered Negro voters, where they 
had fewer than 300,000 in the late 1930s. 


Armed forces. The Army’s last all-Negro outfit is to be 
“integrated” racially by June. The Air Force and Navy are 
gradually extending a nonsegregation policy in all units. All 
schools on military posts must be nonsegregated by Septem- 
ber, 1955, under a presidential decree. 


Racial equality, thus, has progressed rapidly and on many 
fronts since World War II ended—as far as laws go. But the 
North’s example shows that end of legal barriers is not the 
end of actual barriers. 
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Victims Tell 


HOW REDS USE TERROR NEAR U.S. 


In Guatemala—Beatings . . . Near Drownings .. . Spies . . . Graft 


The stark terror of Soviet secret-police tac- 
tics—sudden arrest, torture, banishment for 
the opponents of Communism—now is un- 
covered operating close to U.S. shores. 

In Guatemala, those who resist the pro- 
Communist rulers run the risk of being 
maimed, even crippled for life, if they fall 


MEXICO CITY 


The police brutality commonplace 
east of the Iron Curtain has now been 
imported to Guatemala to try to stifle 
opposition to the pro-Communist rulers 
of that American Republic. 

Strange disappearances have occurred. 
Men prominent in the life of Guatemala 
have suddenly dropped from sight or 
been hustled off the streets by squads 
of secret police. Arrests often are 
unexplained—even to the victims—and 
now and then an outspoken critic of 
President Jacobo Arbenz shows up in 
another country, beaten and broken in 
health by his treatment at the hands of 
secret police. 

There is conclusive evidence now that 
these things are happening in a country 
that is drawing closer and closer to links 
with the Soviet Union. It comes on top 
of a chain of events that has aroused 
grave concern inside the U.S. 

Guatemala, alone among the Ameri- 
can republics, opposed a recently adopt- 
ed anti-Communist declaration. Guate- 
malans circulate constantly between 
their home country and the Soviet world. 
They are blamed for a political strike 
that has virtually paralyzed the economy 
of neighboring Honduras. The U. S. has 
charged formally that the Guatemalan 
Government is receiving arms shipments 
from Communist Poland. There is evi- 
dence of other Soviet arms being smug- 
gled into the country. 

Rounding out the pattern of a Soviet- 
style regime is the torture and terrorism 
being applied to the Government’s oppo- 
nents. Two victims of the Guatemalan 
secret police—Guillermo Davila Cérdova, 
a lawyer, and Horacio de Cordoba Mon- 
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zon, a journalist—recently turned up in 
Mexico. They had been arrested without 
explanation, tortured to the point of 
broken health, then banished from their 
homeland. 

U.S. News & World. Report located 
both men in their place of exile in Mex- 
ico City and obtained from them the full 
account of their arrest and agonizing ex- 
periences in the torture chambers of 
Guatemala. 

Here, in his own words, Mr. de Cor- 
doba Monzén tells what befell him: 


Q Mr. de Cordoba Monzén, when 
and where were you arrested? 

A I was arrested by eight secret po- 
licemen in front of the Capitol Theater 
in Guatemala City at about 6:30 p.m. on 
January 23. I was just starting to enter 
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Have a Foothold 
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afoul of the secret agents. It can happen, and 
does. The story is now in the open. 

Clark H. Galloway, Inter-American Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report, followed the 
trail of two torture victims from Guatemala to 
their refuge in Mexico. Here, in their own 
words, is the story of what happened to them. 


my automobile. Inside the automobile 
were three more policemen, pointing re- 
volvers at my wife and 8-year-old daugh- 
ter, who were sitting in the front seat. 

Q Why did they arrest you? 

A I immediately demanded that, as 
the Constitution requires, the policemen 
identify themselves and show me a legal 
warrant. But they did not answer me. 
They dragged me along in the direction 
of Civil Guard headquarters. They never 
told me the reason for my arrest. 

Q Where did they take you? 

A To a solitary cell in the Civil Guard 
headquarters. 

Q What happened there? 

A As soon as I reached the cell, a 
policeman ordered me to go to the toi- 
let, although I didn’t need to. I found 
out later that was just a preparation for 
torture. 

Q Did you see other prisoners? 

A Yes, as I went down the corridor, 
various people called to me softly from 
their cells. I was able to identify an 
Army officer named Oliva, who was ac- 
cused of having explosives in his home; 
Roberto Castillo, proprietor of Radio 
Station CIROS; Roberto Vizcaino, direc- 
tor of Radio Continental; Rubén Dario 
Villatoro, of the anti-Communist Un- 
ion of Free Workers; Dr. Jorge Pala- 
cios, and some others whose names | 
don’t remember. This took place at 
about 7:45 p.m. 

Q What happened next? 

A A policeman, with his face masked, 
ordered me to turn my face to the wall. 
Two masked men took my arms, while 
another blindfolded me. Then they tied 
my hands and took me down a winding 
stairway to a damp place. A noise like 
that of water falling into a trough or 
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tank reminded me of stories of other 
Guatemalans who had been tortured. 

Q Then what did they do to you? 

A When I was close to that trough, 
they unbound my hands and started to 
undress me. I objected, and received a 
hard blow on my back with a rubber 
hose and a blow on my mouth. They 
bound me once more and began to push 
my head into the water. They were 
starting to drown me, little by little. It 
was horrible agony. When I became in- 
sensible they pulled me out. 

When I had recovered a little, they 
beat me with a rubber hose. Afterward 
two men dragged me to another place. 
There a voice, which I recognized as 
that of Rogelio Cruz Wer, Director of 
the Civil Guard, questioned me. 

Q What kind of questions did he ask 
you? 

A Questions like these: “Why do you 
attack Communism?” “Who pays you 
for doing it?” “Don’t you know that Com- 
munism is going to rule the world?” 
“Are you a fool in the service of the 
Gringos?” “How much money does the 
American Ambassador give you?” 

Q What did you answer? 

A I was silent. Then I received a 
blow full in the face and I fell to the 
floor. Two men grabbed me, and a voice 
said: “I’m going to give you a pen so you 
can sign this declaration to those who 
want to overthrow us. If you sign it, you 
go free.” 

Q Did you sign the document? 

A No. I said: “I'll not sign anything.” 
Immediately I received a rain of blows. 

Q What did they do to you then? 

A The next thing, they stretched me 
on the floor and started striking me on 
the bottoms of my feet. They kept on 
beating me for a long time, causing such 
pain that I almost lost consciousness. 

Finally I heard Cruz Wer say: “Jaime, 
you question him.” Immediately they 
released their hold on me. I couldn't 
stand up, but they forced me to do it by 
beating me some more. Then a new 
voice said: “It will be better if you de- 
cide to sign the declaration, or we'll kill 
you like a dog. Nobody, not even the 
Gringos, can prevail against us Commu- 
nists. If you die, nobody will pay any 
attention.” 

When I again refused to sign, I re- 
ceived a blow on my right ear that 
knocked me down. The fellow who had 
been questioning me said: “We're not 
getting anywhere this way, and we're 
going to kill him.” Cruz Wer then ques- 
tioned me some more, and finally said: 
“Get on with this fellow.” 

Q Where did they take you next? 

A They took me to a big box into 
which they put salt and water and or- 
dered me to walk through this liquid. 
My feet had become enormous from the 
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THEY LIVED THROUGH TORTURE 








Horacio de Cordoba Monzon (left) and Guillermo Davila Cordova 


beatings, and I suffered unbearable pain 
from the salt in the lacerations in my feet. 

When they finally decided this was use- 
less, they took me to another place and 
told me to stand up. When I tried to sit 
on the floor, because of the pain in my 
feet, I received light blows to the groin, 
as if to warn me that I'd better stand up. 

Eventually they let me lie down, and 
I began to wonder if they were torturing 
someone else, and I could hear cries and 
questions and threats. One of my tor- 
turers said: “This —— is listening.” The 
next thing, they seized my head. They 
put tubes into my ears and forced in a 
liquid that burned intensely. After that I 
couldn’t hear anything, perhaps for hours. 








PRESIDENT JACOBO ARBENZ SPEAKS OUT TO HIS PEOPLE 


When I finally began to regain my 
hearing, somebody said: “We've done a 
lot to him. If this —— dies here, we'll 
get the devil for it. Go and dress him 
and bring him with the others.” So they 
untied my hands. 

Q So your tortures finally were over? 

A They were going to put my clothes 
on me, when one of them said: “Let’s 
put him in the water again.” So they did 
it, for nearly two minutes. When they 
saw that I was starting to get water in 
my lungs, they took me out of the trough 
and turned an electric fan on my back 
and threw water on me. 

When I started to shiver, one of 
them said: “Don’t be a brute; that will 


To critics, he seems ‘‘a puppet of the Communists” 
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give him pneumonia.” The other an- 
swered: “Let him die; that’s why we 
aie paid.” 

I couldn’t dress myself, as I couldn't 
move my left side. So a _ policeman 
dressed me. They took me downstairs, 
where there were several other prison- 
ers. They threw me into a jeep, and 
tossed a canvas over me, and we started 
the long trip to Mexico. 

Q What other prisoners were with 
you? 

A When we reached Talisman, on the 
border, I found that they were Guillermo 
Davila Cordova, the lawyer; Gabriel 
Fernandez, the industrialist, Dr. Pala- 
cios and Mr. Villatoro. I don’t know who 
all the others were who had been in 
prison with me, but according to the 


police did not return the personal ef- 
fects they had taken from me, includ- 
ing a gold watch, $184 in cash, a gold 
ring, a fountain pen and my identifica- 
tion documents. They robbed me of all 
of it. And they denied that I was a 
prisoner, although my wife, along with 
about 500 other persons, had seen me 
arrested. 

Q After reaching the Mexican border, 
where did you go? 

A We went to Tapachula, a short dis- 
tance away. I was in bed there for 25 
days. I was helped by some charitable 
people who brought me a doctor and 
paid for my medicines. My roommate, 
Dr. Palacios, attended me constantly. 
Thanks to his care and to the help of 
friendly Guatemalans and Mexicans, I 





THE MASSES GATHER TO DEMONSTRATE 
“Guatemala is not a democracy or anything resembling one” 


newspapers several were expelled to Hon- 
duras and E] Salvador. 

Q When you were tortured, did they 
question you about a revolutionary plot 
against the Government, in which the 
U. S. was alleged to have been involved? 

A Not at all, although publicly later 
the Government accused me of having 
been involved in a plot. 

Q Did you have any part in the plot 
that the Government said existed? 

A No. I consider the “plot” to have 
been the invention of the Government. 

Q Is the Government afraid of revo- 
lutionary plots? 

A Yes. The men in the Government 
have a persecution complex. 

Q When you were in prison, did any- 
body try to arrange for your release? 

A Yes, my wife appealed to the courts 
for a writ of habeas corpus, but she 
could get no information from the police 
as to my whereabouts. Furthermore, the 
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saved my feet, which had been at the 
point of becoming gangrenous. 

Q Do you still have scars from your 
tortures? 

A Yes. There are permanent scars on 
my feet and my back. My right ear is 
very bad. My lungs are delicate as the 
result of the near drownings. My legs 
are shaky, and I suffer severe coughing 
spells. However, my lack of money keeps 
me from getting proper nourishment and 
medical attention. 

Q Do you have a job here in Mexico 
City? 

A No. 

Q Why not? 

A I had thought the Mexicans, in ac- 
cordance with treaties of asylum, would 
immediately give me documents permit- 
ting me to work. But it has not worked 
out that way. I have been trying to ob- 
tain necessary documents, but the offi- 
cials won’t give me permission to work. 


Q How extensive is Communist influ. 
ence in Guatemala? 

A Guatemalan Communism is _inter- 
national Communism. There is the major 
center for new ramifications of Commu- 
nism in America. From there, foreign 
and Guatemalan agents of Communism 
are going out to all countries. It is cer- 
tain that every Guatemalan diplomatic 
minister and consul is an agent. Further- 
more, the organizations formed in Mex- 
ico, Chile and other countries under the 
name “Friends of Guatemala” are cen- 
ters of Communist agitation, and soon 
they will go into full action. 

Q About how many Communists are 
there in Guatemala? 

A I couldn’t answer that question sat- 
isfactorily, but I can assure you that al- 
most all the public officials take advan- 
tage of Communist ideology to use 
their official positions for graft. The 
Communist bosses from abroad oper- 
ate secretly. The native Communist 
leaders number about 30, located in Con- 
gress and in the unions. Others are fel- 
low travelers. 

Q It is said that Colonel Arbenz is 
not himself a Communist, but is under 
the influence of Communists. Is_ this 
true? 

A The truth is that he is a puppet who 
performs according to the will of the 
Communists. They prefer to have it that 
way, instead of holding the reins of 
power. 

Q How about the Army? 

A The Army is dominated by Commu- 
nist officers and it supports the Govern- 
ment unconditionally as long as it is 
paid so juicily for that attitude. Through 
the rank and file there is a large espio- 
nage system that has sown distrust and 
maintains unconditional support of the 
Communist regime of Arbenz. The Gua- 
temalan Army is mercenary and _ im- 
moral. 

Q How many of the Army officers are 
Communists? 

A Aside from those whose _ instruc- 
tion has been rushed along recently, | 
don’t believe there are many ideological 
Communists. But there are a great num- 
ber of fellow travelers and of men de- 
voted to Communism because it has 
given them all kinds of advantages and 
immunities. 

Q Is there any possibility of an Army 
revolt if Arbenz continues to support 
Communism? 

A If the Army has not rebelled against 
the Communists, it is because nobody 
has offered to pay more. 

Q Does the Arbenz Government have 
the support of the majority of the peo- 
ple? 

A No. The Government supports it- 
self on a base of terror. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Q Then how did Colonel Arbenz get 
elected? 

A He reached office through compul- 
sions applied to the illiterates, whom 
they made to vote several times in dif- 
ferent places. The legal victory was won 
by Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, an opposi- 
tion candidate. 

Q What is the remedy for the situa- 
tion in Guatemala? 

A When there are rats, you have to 
kill them. I am convinced that we are 
face to face with a criminal organiza- 
tion which holds on to power and that, 
to exterminate it, there is just one route— 
gunpowder. 

Q Taking into account the prejudice 
throughout Latin America against “in- 
tervention,” what can and should the 
United States Government do? 

A I am convinced that nothing effec- 
tive can come out of conferences of the 
American nations. With respect to just 
what the United States can do, I be- 
lieve that nation has the duty of pulling 
out the evil by its roots. 

The Guatemalan people are not ask- 
ing for an armed effort from any coun- 
try. But they hope their leaders will be 
equipped in some effective way so they 
can equip the people with war materials 
to accomplish the expulsion of those who 
have been guilty of treason by permit- 
ting foreign Communists to control the 
Government—a practical intervention by 
Russia in Guatemala. I believe cate- 
gorically that it is necessary to have a 
machine gun in order to take action 
against the arms brought from Russia. 
Someone has to give this help. 


When torturing Mr. Davila Cordova, 
the secret police used different tech- 
niques from those applied to Mr. de 
Cordoba Monzon. But their brutality was 
apparent throughout, and their purpose 
was the same. 

Here is Mr. Davila Cérdova’s account 
of what they did to him, along with his 
appraisal, as a lawyer, of the Guatemalan 
situation: 


Q Mr. Davila Cordova, what hap- 
pened to you in Guatemala City on Janu- 
ary 22 of this year? 

A In the afternoon, after I closed my 
office for the day and was about to get 
into my car, I was assaulted by 10 po- 
licemen. They forced me violently into 
their car, handcuffed me and _blind- 
folded me. Then they took me to the 
central headquarters of the Civil Guard. 

Q What happened there? 

A They took all my personal effects, 
and I was thrown into a subterranean 
cell. I remained there, bound on the 
floor and unable to move, for five days. 
During those five days I was subjected 
to terrible tortures. 
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Q What kind of tortures? 

A They applied electric shocks to my 
body. They applied a steel band to my 
head which caused such pressure on 
my brain that I lost consciousness. 

Q Where were these things done? 

A These tortures were applied every 
three or four hours in a special room at 
the top of the Civil Guard headquarters, 
where they took me from my cell. 

Q What happened at the end of those 
five days? 

A When I was in a half-dead condi- 
tion, I was taken to the Mexican fron- 
tier in a strongly guarded automobile of 
the Civil Guard, and at-the frontier they 
threw me out of Guatemalan territory. 

Q Could you identify the men who 
tortured you? 

A No, because throughout my time in 
prison I was tightly blindfolded and kept 





VICTOR MANUEL GUTIERREZ 
“|. . instructions from Moscow” 


in handcuffs, and those things were not 
taken off until a few minutes before we 
reached the Mexican border. 

Q Were others arrested and tortured? 

A When they finally took off the blind- 
fold, I saw that five other prisoners had 
come with me and that they bore on 
their bodies horrible marks of the tor- 
tures they had undergone. On one of 
these men, Horacio de Cérdoba Monzon, 
the injuries were so bad that he could not 
walk, because his feet were completely 
useless. 

Q Where did you go after reaching 
the Mexican border? 

A Once we reached the Mexican fron- 
tier, we succeeded in dragging ourselves 
to Talisman, where the Mexican immi- 
gration station is located. We presented 
ourselves there, begging for asylum. They 
made a record of the case of each one 


of us, and then told us we should go to 
Tapachula, a larger town near by, to 
await the decision of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 

Q How long were you in Tapachula? 

A We spent about a month in Tapa- 
chula, while the injuries resulting from 
the tortures healed. 

Q Were you molested there, too? 

A We were the objects of hostile 
demonstrations organized by Communist 
elements, in agreement with the consul 
of Guatemala stationed there. That evil 
man, following instructions from his Gov- 
ernment, threatened us constantly, with 
the complicity of the head of the immi- 
gration office. Several times he tried to 
have us kidnaped and thrown back across 
the border so we would be shot. 

Q What finally happened to you? 

A After repeated requests we were in- 
formed that we would be permitted to 
come to Mexico City on February 23. 
Since then, we have been trying to get 
them to document us as political exiles, 
so that we can find work with which to 
make a living. 

Q How many Guatemalans came to 
Mexico City with you? 

A All of those who arrived at the fron- 
tier with me came to Mexico City. And 
so far we have been having a great deal 
of trouble trying to get documentation as 
political exiles. 

Q Why is that? 

A It appears that the hand of the 
Guatemalan Government is making itself 
felt, even here. According to what they 
told us in the immigration office here, the 
chief, in spite of the records of our cases 
made in Talisman, is slowing up action, 
trying to get other evidence about us 
through the Secretariat of Foreign Rela- 
tions. [Mr. Davila Cordova now has 
given up his attempts to obtain docu- 
mentation and has left Mexico]. 

Q Is the present Government of Gua- 
temala a democracy? 

A It is not a democracy or anything 
resembling one. It is practically a Com- 
munist dictatorship. That is to say, it is 
a dictatorship exercised by elements rul- 
ing the state, just as in Russia and in the 
countries that now find themselves back 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Q Is the Government of Guatemala 
honest? 

A In that Government there is no 
such thing as honesty. All of the head 
men are devoting themselves to self- 
enrichment by looting the public treas- 
ury. It’s being done to such a degree 
that some of them—whom I can name— 
in three years have amassed fortunes of 
millions of dollars. 

Q How about President Arbenz? 

A He has deposited large sums of 
money in banks in Switzerland, while the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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people are confronted by misery and are 
burdened with taxes and contributions. 
A large part of the public treasury also 
is being used for Communist propaganda 
in ‘ neighboring countries of Central 
America. 

Q Are there many secret police in 
Guatemala? 

A In Guatemala there has been or- 
ganized a varitable secret police in imita- 
tion of the Russian Cheka, with foreign 
instructors—Czechs, Poles and Red Span- 
iards from Mexico. 

Q What is the job of those secret 
police? 

A They watch closely every person 
whom they consider unfavorable to the 
regime. They investigate everything that 
he does. 

Q Did the secret police watch you? 

A I was watched closely by them for 
more than two years. My office constant- 
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AN AGRARIAN COMMITTEE DIVIDES UP THE LAND 


pendent, has been placed in the hands 
of ad hoc elements holding office at the 
will of the Government, which on its 
part acts according to the wishes of a 
Communist-dominated Congress. Thus, 
every action of justice is ineffective and 
negative, obeying the will of the Com- 
munist element. 


Q How strong is the Guatemalan 


Communist Party, which calls itself the: 


Guatemalan Labor Party? 

A I don't know how many members 
that party has, but I am sure that its 
leaders are not more than 30 or 40 
Communists. The rest are Indians, peas- 
ants and laborers—people who are not 
very intelligent. They are the victims of 
exploitation by the Communist leaders. 
They support the present Government, 
which in turn patronizes them. They 
lack public sympathy, and in general the 
people of Guatemala are hostile to them. 
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“There is neither security of life nor of one’s property” 


ly was surrounded by secret-police 
agents, and many times people were 
interrogated after leaving my office. 

Q Are life and property safe in 
Guatemala? 

A At present, there is neither security 
of life nor the guarantee of one’s right 
to private property. In order to avoid 
attempts against one’s life, a person has 
to avoid going out at night. The Agrarian 
Reform Law and the special laws re- 
lating to urban property, enacted recent- 
ly by the Government, make it possible 
to seize the property of any individual or 
company without any responsibility. 

Q Does justice exist there now? 

A Speaking as a lawyer, I can say that 
justice has practically disappeared from 
Guatemala. The judicial power, although 
it is supposed to be politically inde- 
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Q Do you think President Arbenz is 
a Communist? 

A He is certainly a Communist. If he 
is not indoctrinated, he is under the in- 
fluence of a group of native Communists 
and fellow travelers who have been in- 
doctrinated in Mexico and in countries 
back of the Iron Curtain, who obey di- 
rect instructions from Moscow, trans- 
mitted by direct agents and through the 
Soviet Embassy in Mexico. Continually, 
the Communists Victor Manuel Gu- 
tiérrez, José Manuel Fortuny and Leo- 
nardo Castillo Flores go back of the 
Iron Curtain to receive orders. They are 
financed by funds from the Guatemalan 
Government. 

Q How about President Arbenz’s wife? 

A Sefora Maria Vilanova de Arbenz 
is a Communist. By means of various 


collaborators in her service, she has 
charge of indoctrination in the hospitals, 
social-service centers, charitable institu- 
tions and schools. 

Q Does the Arbenz regime have the 
support of the majority of the people? 

A in my opinion, it does not. Quite to 
the contrary, the public, and especially 
the intelligent people, are hostile. This 
hostility remains latent and does not let 
its full extent become apparent, because 
of the fear which the secret police have 
instilled in the people. Nobody feels safe 
under their constant threat. 

Q If most of the people are against 
him, how did Colonel Arbenz get elected? 

A He won the Presidency through 
the fraudulent maneuvers of his prede- 
cessor, President Juan José Arévalo. 
Furthermore, the people blame Arbenz 
as the principal planner of the assassi- 
nation of his rival for the Presidency, 
Colonel Francisco Javier Arana, then 
chief of the armed forces, a very popu- 
lar person. Arévalo needed Arbenz to 
continue carrying out the Communist 
program that Moscow had _ entrusted 
to him. 

Q Why don’t the people throw out 
the Communists? 

A The anti-Communist people of 
Guatemala, who constitute the majority, 
cannot overthrow that pro-Communist 
Government because they lack every 
kind of resources that they would need 
in order to do it. The Government of 
Arbenz is carefully keeping them from 
acquiring anything that would be 
dangerous. 

Q It has been said that Guatemala is 
a “Soviet beachhead” in the Americas. 
Is that true? 

A I not only believe it, I am certain 
that Guatemala is a “Soviet beachhead,” 
with the mission of implanting and 
propagating Communism in the Ameri- 
can Hemisphere. A proof of that is the 
attitude of the Arbenz Government, 
which always pays attention to and 
sympathizes with Russian moves, in full 
cordiality toward the Soviets. Further- 
more, there is its economic, social and 
political orientation, which is contrary to 
American practices and every democratic 
concept. 

Q What should the United States do 
about the situation in Guatemala? 

A In my judgment, which is the 
judgment of the majority of Guatema- 
lans, as a necessity for its own defense, 
the United States should lend its co- 
operation to our people, by worthy and 
honorable means, in a real and effective 
manner. It should supply every kind of 
resource so as to enable the Guatema- 
lans to overthrow and drive out the 
Soviet Communism which, unfortunately 
for the country, has taken possession of 
the Government. 
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A familiar landmark—the bank that knows California 


To Californians everywhere, Bank 
of America is a familiar land- 
mark—a sign of home. With 543 
branches in 330 California com- 
munities, this is the home-town 
bank where millions of Califor- 
nians do their banking. 

As the bank itself is widespread, 
so are its services. To new industry 
entering California Bank of Amer- 





ica offers assistance in locating 
new plant sites... obtaining land 
costs... estimating labor sources. 
To out-of-state clients this bank 
gives on-the-spot sales and mar- 
keting information... makes col- 
lections ... and offers experienced 
advice based upon intimate knowl- 
edge of the market. For specific in- 
formation write Bank of America, 


300 Montgomery St. San Fran- 
cisco, or 660 South Spring St. Los 
Angeles. Attention: Corporation 
and Bank Relations Department. 
« 

With resources of over $8 billion, 
Bank of America is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its 
shares are held by more than 
200,000 stockholders. 
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RECESSION: IT’S STILL PROSPERITY 


As recessions go, this has been 
a mild one—in fact, about as 
mild as any in history. 

Times are still prosperous. 
Business, near the bottom of the 
slide, remains 20 per cent above 
“normal.” 

Largely forgotten now, the re- 
cessions of 1937 and 1949 were 
much worse. What follows will 
help you put this latest setback 
in perspective. 

Business is better now than at al- 
most any time in 100 years, This re- 
mains true in a period when the econ- 
omy is nearing the bottom of what 
is to be known as the 1953-54 reces- 
sion. 

The level of business activity is 12 per 
cent below the average of the boom 
year 1953—and 17 per cent below the 
spring peak one year ago. Yet, with that 
decline, business remains 20 per cent 
above what is classed as “normal” for 
this period. The setback that started a 
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FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY, 
And today, recession or no, the fires burn brighter than ‘‘norma 
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Business Now Is 20 Per 


year ago is turning out to be one of the 
mildest in history. 

Business activity has been running far 
above “normal” almost continuously for 
14 years. You see that in a glance at the 
100-year chart on pages 36 and 37. As 
used here, the term “normal” allows for a 
moderate growth of the economy year 
after year. “Business activity” is measured 
by a set of indicators designed to show 
trends in industry. This chart is based on 
the well-known business index published 
by the Cleveland Trust Company. 

Business today, if measured by any 
standards except those of very recent 
times, is enjoying real prosperity. Look 
at the chart, and you find that there 
never was a year prior to the 1940s when 
business activity was as far above “nor- 
mal” as it is now. 

Nor is there likely to be any drastic 
further decline from present levels. Fol- 
lowing the usual summer lull, with busi- 
ness activity a bit below what it is now, 
things are expected to pick up in the 
autumn, Continuing gains are probable 
in 1955. : 

Actually, the drop of recent months, 
painful as it has been for some lines of 
business, has carried the general level 
down only moderately. 
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GROWTH HAS BEEN THE WATCHWORD 


Cent Above “Normal” 


In many periods of the past, business 
activity has fallen much more sharply 
than 17 per cent in a single year without 
signaling a bust. Most past recessions, 
however, have pulled business down be- 
low “normal” levels. 

Until now, it has been unheard-of for 
business activity to stay 20 per cent 
above “normal” through a full year of 
recession. 

As recessions go, this one has not 
amounted to much. That fact stands out 
when you examine what happened in 
previous periods of business trouble. 

Most people today would have to be 
reminded that there was a recession at 
all in 1949. The fact is, though, that 
business activity—as measured by the 
trust company’s index—went off 27 per 
cent in a period of nine months end- 
ing in the summer of 1949. The 17 
per cent drop of the last year—using 
the same formula—looks small in com- 
parison. 

It is important to note, in connection 
with the setback of 1949, that recovery 
did not wait until the Korean war 
started in mid-1950. By that time, busi- 
ness had bounced back, and was running 
83 per cent above “normal.” This sug- 
gests that it does not necessarily take a 
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Based on Cleveland Trust Company 
index of business activity. 
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new war to pull the country out of a 
recession. 

Right after World War II, when the 
country was adjusting to peace, business 
declined 32 per cent, on the basis of the 
index used here, in less than a year. This 
was nearly twice the percentage drop of 
1953-54, yet business moved into a boom. 

Even worse was the New Deal depres- 
sion of 1937-38, when business, in a 
single year, slid down 38 per cent. If the 
current recession had been as severe as 
that, the economy today would be way 
down below “normal” instead of 20 per 
cent above. 

Note, too, that the setback of 1937-38 
was all the more painful because it 
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started from a low level of business ac- 
tivity. After four years of the New Deal, 
with all its relief programs and “pump 
priming,” business had just managed to 
pull back to “normal” when another de- 
pression hit. Then things went to pieces, 
and business activity in 1938 averaged 
only 71 per cent of “normal.” 

During the whole 10-year period from 
1930 through 1939, there was not a 
single year when business activity aver- 
aged as high as “normal” for the period. 
That was, of course, the longest and 
severest depression in the history of the 
country. 

Back in those days, many people lost 
hope that things ever would return to 
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“normal.” In one year, beginning with 
boomtime 1929, business activity fell 26 
per cent on the index, and by the time 
the depression hit bottom in 1932, the 
decline had been 56 per cent. In the 
year 1932, business averaged just 56.5 
per cent of “normal,” and at the low 
point of the year it was even below that. 
In the years that followed, improve- 
ment was slow. By 1937, business had 
managed to climb back to an annual 
average of 93 per cent of “normal,” only 
to fall again to 71 per cent in 1938. 
Compare those figures with today’s 
120 per cent of “normal,” keeping in 
mind that “normal” is much higher now, 
and you get some perspective on how 
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, the country is faring in this latest busi- 
5 ness setback. 

F There were two recessions in the 
4 years just after World War I, both of 
P them worse than the current one. In one 
7) year, beginning in 1920 and ending in 
v 1921, business activity dropped 32 per 
7 cent, so that the average for 1921 was far 
‘ below “normal.” Another setback in 1923 
1 and 1924 took business down 19 per cent. 
1 After that, business rode along on a 
y wave of prosperity until the end of 1929, 
. when the great depression started. The 
s banner year of that period was 1929. 
n Nothing quite like it had ever been seen 
p in peacetime before. Note, though, that 
Vv F business activity for the full vear 1929 
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was 10 per cent above “normal,” 
pared with the present 20 per cent. 
Go on back through the ups and downs 
of earlier years, and you find that busi- 
ness in 1954 looks good by comparison. 
In the panic of 1907, business activity 
fell 26 per cent on the index in one 
year, taking it down far below “normal.” 
The depression of 1896 saw a 23 per 
cent drop, followed by a period of se- 
vere business trouble. This came on the 
heels of the panic of 1893, which itself 
was accompanied by a 26 per cent drop 
in business in a single year. Business did 
not get back to “normal” until 1898. 
Prosperity now has been going on so 
long that it is becoming a habit with the 


com- 
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American people. Since 1939, there has 
not been a single year in which business 
fell below “normal.” In fact, 1940 was 
the last year when it got anywhere near 
the line. Before that, 39 out of 85 years 
were “subnormal.” 

Some economists are beginning to 
wonder if the country, with all its “built- 
in cushions” against severe depressions, 
is entering a new era of continuing pros- 
perity. If so, the sights will have to be 
raised eventually on what is a “normal” 
level of business. 

However that level is defined, a lot of 
prosperity has been poking through the 


recession of the last year. And the end 
of that prosperity is not yet in sight. 
Ts 
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Secrets a President Can Keep 
He Is the Judge of What He Tells Congress 


A touchy issue—how far Con- 
gress and the President can in- 
vade each other's territory—is up 
again in Washington. 

That's the real contest behind 
questions of who said what 
about McCarthy and the Army. 
It's a test of power to find which 
branch of Government has the 
upper hand. 

It's been tried before, by both 
sides. In a showdown, the Presi- 
dent usually wins. 


A struggle for power between the 
President and Congress has gone on 
all through American history. The line 
that divides the authority between 
Congress and the Chief Executive has 
never been clearly defined and often 
has produced bitter clashes. 

Dwight Eisenhower is only the latest 
President who has decided to resist at- 
tempts of Congress to invade the do- 
main of the executive. Most Presidents 
from George Washington on _ have 
clashed with Congress on jurisdictional 
matters, and most of them, when the 
chips were down, have won. Thus, when 
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Mr. Eisenhower refused to let the Senate 
know what went on in a high-level ex- 
ecutive conference, he was following in 
the footsteps of many predecessors. 

The immediate cause of the President’s 
stand arises from the dispute between 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wiscon- 
sin, and top Army officials. The Presi- 
dent directed the Pentagon witnesses not 
to talk about an executive conference on 
this issue in testifying before the Senate’s 
investigating subcommittee. The subcom- 
mittee, for a time, appeared inclined to 
resist the order, but now has decided not 
to challenge it. 

One victory already. This marks the 
second time that President Eisenhower 
has had occasion to resist Congress. His 
first conflict came over the Bricker 
Amendment in the Senate. That amend- 
ment proposed to limit the President's 
treaty-making powers and give Congress 
more power to regulate executive agree- 
ments between the President and other 
countries. It was a frank expression of 
opinion in Congress that the President 
had too much power over foreign rela- 
tions, so much, indeed, as to change the 
Constitution. Mr. Eisenhower fought the 
proposal, and it was defeated in the 
Senate by a narrow margin, stopping its 
submission to the States. 

Actually, Congress has been trying to 
swing the pendulum of power away from 
the White House and toward the Capitol 


—Library of Congress 


THE STRUGGLE BEGAN WITH WASHINGTON ... AND CONTINUES WITH EISENHOWER 
Since the end of World War Il, Congress has been trying to reduce the power of the President 


since the end of World War II. During 
the New Deal and wartime Administra- 
tions of Franklin D. Roosevelt the execu- 
tive obtained more and more authority. 
A welter of alphabetical agencies took 
charge of labor relations, stock broker- 
age, banking, communications and other 
activities. During the war, the execu- 
tive had almost complete control over 
prices, wages and production. And, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, he could raise almost unlimited 
sums of money without any action by 
Congress. 

Since the war ended, however, Con- 
gress has sought to reduce the power of 
the President. A barrage of investiga- 
tions has been directed into operations of 
the State Department, the Treasury and 
its tax divisions, the housing administra- 
tions and many other executive agencies. 
The loyalty of hundreds of department 
employes has been investigated and 
many were forced to resign. The RFC 
is being liquidated. 

Two-term limit. Congress succeeded 
in getting the 22d Amendment adopted. 
That Amendment bars a President from 
having more than two terms in office. It 
was proposed in 1947, with the four-term 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt fresh 
in mind, and went into effect on Feb. 26, 
1951. The aim of the Amendment is to 
prevent a President from using his 
powers to perpetuate himself in office. 
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President Eisenhower, thus, ran into 
nothing new when the Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating the McCarthy-Penta- 
gon dispute called for information about 
the executive conference. Mr. Eisen- 
hower actually has had less trouble with 
this issue than many other Presidents. 
His order in the McCarthy matter is his 
first head-on clash with Congress over 
the separation of powers, although the 
present Congress has conducted as many 
investigations of executive departments 
as any other Congress, or more. 

Former President Truman was faced 
with this conflict over power even after 
he left office. The chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
ordered him to appear in connection with 
the spying charges involving the late 
Harry Dexter White, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Truman 
refused to appear, on the ground that, 
since Congress could not inquire into his 
acts while President, it had no power to 
inquire into those same acts after he left 
office. Congress did not press the point. 

A memorandum from Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, supporting the Ejisen- 
hower stand, cites many instances where 
Presidents refused information to Con- 
gress. 

First President said “‘No.’’ George 
Washington was the first President to 
take a stand on this issue. The House of 
Representatives passed a resolution in 
1792 calling for records involved in the 
failure of an Army expedition against 
the Indians. Washington refused to sup- 
ply confidential material, although he 
admitted that the House inquiry was 
proper. 

Washington again resisted a House 
resolution when he refused to supply 
confidential information connected with 
the treaty with Great Britain negotiated 
by John Jay. The refusal on this occasion 
was based on the fact that the House had 
no part in treaty-making power. But, 
years later, President Herbert Hoover 
refused to deliver to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee confidential ma- 
terial that led up to the London Naval 
Conference and a subsequent treaty. 

Thomas Jefferson clashed with both 
Congress and the Supreme Court during 
the controversy over the conspiracy Aaron 
Burr was charged with setting up to cre- 
ate an independent nation in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. He refused to give con- 
fidential information in response to a 
House resolution, and he refused to obey 
a subpoena issued by Chief Justice John 
Marshall during the Burr treason trial. 
That was the first and last time that 
a President was subpoenaed by a court 
during his term of office. 

Andrew Jackson clashed frequently 
with Congress. On one occasion, when 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How many people 
does it take 
to make a steak ? 
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When you plank the cash on the counter for. a slice of sirloin, 
some of it may represent your own pay for the part you played 
in getting that steak to your table. 


We’ll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help produce that steak in this 
mid-20th-century economy of ours. 


The people we’ve put in the picture above, for instance. 
And many, many others. Though you may not realize it, some 
product you, yourself, help make or sell or service may play a 
part in producing steaks. 


. The cowboy or range hand 


who looks after the cattle. 


The banker who finances 
land, herd and equipment. 


. The chemist who makes in- 


secticides, serums and ferti- 
lizers. 


. The oil refiner who provides 


the fuel for the power ma- 
chinery so many ranchers use. 


. The steelmaker who provides 


a multitude of items, from 
fencing and branding irons 
to filing cabinets. 


The brewer—7. The sugar 
refiner—8. The cotton gin- 
ner—9. The flour miller 
who furnish some of the by- 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


products used to make the 
ivestock feeds with which 
ranchers and feeders sup- 
plement grass. 


The veterinary who looks 
after the health of the cattle. 


The blacksmith who shoes 
the horses and repairs ranch 
machinery. 


The airplane pilot who 
sprays ranges and _ fields, 
destroying pests. 


The lumberman who pro- 
vides the wood for corrals 
and barns and pens. 


The windmiller who makes 
the machinery that keeps 
man-made ranch water 
holes working. 


20. 


. The feeder who takes lean 


range cattle and puts about 
25% more beef on them by 
intensive feeding. 


. The truck driver—17. The 


railroader who haul cattle 
to market and meat to you. 


. The stockyards man who 


provides “room and board” 
for the livestock, and the 
commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 


. The meat packer who proc- 


esses and distributes the 
eef. 


The retailer who is the final 
link between all these 
people ... and you. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U. S. 
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You Save Time and Money 


ON CATALOGS, PRICE LISTS, PARTS 
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- 
* any time 
Get your catalogs, price lists, parts 
lists, directories and indexes out 
faster, more accurately. Save 
time and money. 
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. 
any size 
Make your reproductions larger, 
smaller or same size. Include 
illustrations, headings, etc., too. 
Many forms of office and 
commercial reproduction. 


fast and easy 


Save time and expense of type 
setting. Your typewriter is your 
compositor. Each line typed on 
individual card. Only lines 
affected need be changed. 
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in your office 


Always under your control and 
available for reference or use. 
Compactly filed. Protective 
envelopes keep them clean. Send 
for complete information today. 
Write Department 203. 
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the Senate wanted to know about land- 
fraud charges involving the Surveyor- 
General, who had been removed, Jack- 
son referred to previous demands and 
said: 

“Their continued repetition imposes 
on me, as the representative and trustee 
of the American people, the painful but 
imperious duty of resisting to the utmost 
any further encroachment on the rights 
of the Executive.” 

That goes further than Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s explanation, which read: 

“I direct this action so as to maintain 
the proper separation of powers between 
the Executive and Legislative Branches 
of the Government in accordance with 
my responsibilities and duties under the 
Constitution.” 

By impeachment only. Theodore 
Roosevelt also was more forceful when, 


communications between the President 
and department heads are not subject to 
inquiry by a committee of Congress. 

Most of Mr. Truman’s difficulties 
stemmed from loyalty investigations, but 
he also faced the same problem over 
executive conferences that President 
Eisenhower now’ faces. That problem 
arose over the firing of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. At the Senate investigation 
of this action. Gen. Omar Bradley 
and other important officials refused to 
disclose what was discussed at a confer- 
ence with the President. Senator Rich- 
ard Russell (Dem.), of Georgia, chair- 
man of the Committee, did not question 
their stand. 

Nevertheless, Congress still is likely 
to continue to press for confidential in- 
formation as it has since the republic was 
founded. Just recently Representative 





—United Press 


SENATOR McCARTHY IN THE HEARING ROOM... 
. .. where legislative and executive branches clashed 


in response to a Senate resolution, he ad- 
vised the Congress that he had the re- 
quested confidential papers and the only 
way the Senate could get them was to 
impeach him. The case involved Justice 
Department dealings with the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Other Presidents listed by the Attorney 
General as refusing congressional re- 
quests for information include John Ty- 
ler, James Buchanan, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Grover Cleveland and Calvin Coolidge. 

In more recent times, the clashes of 
Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Tru- 
man with Congress were frequent. In the 
Roosevelt Administration, | Congress 
wanted records and reports from the 
FBI, the Budget Bureau, and the Secre- 
taries of the War and Navy Departments. 
At one time, the Attorney General, 
Francis Biddle, advised Congress that 


Lawrence H. Smith, Wisconsin Repub- 
lican, called for an investigation of the 
Army’s loyalty-security board by the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

In a final showdown, however, the 
President is likely to win. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s memorandum states that 
courts have uniformly held that the Presi- 
dent and heads of departments have “an 
uncontrolled discretion” to divulge or 
withhold information and papers in the 
public interest. But there is not likely 
to be any final determination of where 
the powers of one branch of Government 
end and the powers of another begin. 
That dispute has always gone on. 


For what President Eisenhower said, 
and for a review of separation-of-pow- 
ers precedents prepared by Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, see page 105. 
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This is my 27" this week / 








Most of your valve repair jobs are simple—a few minutes here, 
an hour or so there. But it’s the way they add up that counts. For 
if your plant is typical, you can number your valves by the hun- 
dreds—or even thousands. yu 

You have to figure a certain amount of valve maintenance, of 
course. However, there is a limit to what’s reasonable—and there 
is a way to hold to it. 

Here’s where thrifty buying comes in—buying better quality 
valves and fittings in the first place—buying known dependability 
instead of a bargain and a promise. And it’s Crane that offers the 
opportunity for thrifty buying ... with a piping equipment line of 
highest quality and suitability. 

Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Til. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


CRANE 
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Where More Trouble Brews for U.S. 


Big Bases in Danger as Moroccans Rise Against French 
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to get hurt. 
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Trouble close to open revolt is boiling 
up in French Morocco, encouraged by 
the French setbacks in the Indo-Chinese 
war. And here, as in Indo-China, the 
United States is publicly involved in sup- 
port of the French, not the natives. 

The U.S. stake in Morocco centers 
around big air bases, built, operated 
and maintained by the U.S. at a cost of 
well over half a billion dollars. These 
bases, built to provide the means for 
instant atomic retaliation against Soviet 
Russia if Moscow should start world war, 


A blowup is brewing in French Morocco. 
U.S., as in Indo-China, is a bystander caught 
between French and angry natives, is likely 


Moroccan air bases cost U.S. half a billion 
dollars, enable bombers to hit Russia if war 
starts. Now the bases may be lost. 
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Moroccans, out to get freedom, are seeking 
it with bombs and boycotts. The French, out to 
keep Morocco, cracked down at first, now are 
easing up a little. 

John D. Law, a Regional Editor for U.S. 
News & World Report, gives the following 
on-the-spot account of the danger in Morocco. 








are considered safe from attack by Euro- 
pean land armies. Now it’s a question 
whether the U.S. can hold the bases, 
war or no war. 

Violence is on -the rise in Morocco. 
Terrorists are dynamiting trains, tossing 
bombs into police stations and cafés, 
ambushing pro-French residents at night. 
Campaigns of civil disobedience aimed 
at the French are spreading over the 
country. There is a growing boycott of 
French goods. 

The French are alarmed. For months 
they have used strong-arm methods to 
counter the violence. They have jailed or 





PORTUGAL 


PORT-LYAUTEY 4 
BOULHAUT Agi 


SS * Aircraft warning stations, manned 
by U.S. Air Force, in operation in 
arc from the Atlantic into the Atlas 
Mountains in Northeastern 
Morocco. 





U.S. Stake in French Morocco— 


MAJOR AIR BASES 


SIDI SLIMANE: Strategic bomber base, 
in operation, 85% complete. 


BENGUERIR: Strategic bomber base, 
partially in operation, 75% complete. 


PORT-LYAUTEY : U.S. naval air base, 
in operation since 1942, EXPANDING. 
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exiled native leaders who oppose them, 
including a Sultan of Morocco. Nervous 
Frenchmen, fearing ambush, have shot 
and killed other Frenchmen by mistake. 
Now, perhaps too late, they have ap- 
pointed a civilian to run Morocco with 
orders to try a new approach. 

Americans here are alarmed, too. In 
order to get bases in Morocco, the U.S. 
negotiated with the French who run the 
country. And the French, suspicious of 
the traditional anticolonial policy of the 
U.S., drove a hard bargain. 

Scores of special agreements—and 
many disagreements still under negotia- 









NOUASEUR: Strategic bomber base, in 
operation, 85% complete. 
BOULHAUT: Fighter “stand-by” base, 
10% complete. 


EL DJEMA SAHIM: Abandoned base 
site. 
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tion—tie the U.S. to a policy of support- 
ing the French in Morocco, And Ameri- 
cans here now fear that France is 
heading into serious trouble, turning the 
natives of Morocco against the French 
and the Americans too, But the U.S. still 
is leaning over backwards to avoid in- 
juring French sensibilities. 

Alone among the countries with diplo- 
matic missions in Morocco, the U.S. 
diplomats here are officially accredited 
to the Sultan, whom the U. S. recognizes 
as sovereign. Actually, when the French 
removed a Sultan for resisting their poli- 
cies in Morocco, the U.S. made no pub- 
lic protest. 

Air bases built and operated by 
Americans fly the French flag and are 
French by title. The planes for which 
they were built and which operate from 
them are American planes. Their mission 
is the defense of Europe, including 
France. But French troops guard all 
dynamite supplies to keep them out of 
the hands of Moroccan terrorists. French 
customs officials are stationed at each 
air base. The French insist that military 
equipment and supplies the U.S. sends 
into Morocco must pay import taxes, but 
that matter is still under negotiation. 

The number of American military 
personnel who stay in Morocco to oper- 
ate the bases is limited by agreement to 
7,400 men. The ceiling was set by the 
French early in the negotiations, and 
they have refused to raise it. The U.S., 
as a result, has had to scale down its 
plans for a fourth major Air Force base 

(Continued on page 44) 


MOROCCAN TRIBESMEN 
Nationalism is on the rise 
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Partners in Progress... 


“Expansion is a tribute to quality of company and product. That 
is why we at Arnold, Hoffman are proud to be a part of the vast 
and continually expanding chemical industry. We know that 
our new plant facilities are simply a reflection of the product 
quality we have striven so hard to 
maintain throughout our 139 year 
history. We know further that only 
through the most modern plants 
and intensive research can we 
continue to merit expansion... 
and we intend to keep growing!” 








Mr. Edwin H. Arnold, President, 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Five-building addition of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Dighton, Mass., associated with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England, built by The H. K. Ferguson Co. 


Ferguson conquered tough obstacles during construction of 
five buildings for Arnold, Hoffman & Company, leading man- 
ufacturer of industrial dyes. 


The entire project required about 800 tons of structural steel, 
175 tons of reinforcing steel, and close to 4,400 cubic yards 
of concrete. Installations included more than 300 pieces of 
equipment and vessels; also ten miles of process piping, of 
which there were 18 different types. 


Ferguson's wealth of talent and skill completed this difficult 
job on schedule and at the lowest possible cost. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bldg., Cleveland, Phone TOwer 1-6400 e NEW YORK: 19 Rector 

Street e HOUSTON: 2620 S. Main St. e CHICAGO: 1 N. LaSalle Bldg. e LOS ANGELES: 411 West 

Sth St. e CINCINNATI: 826 Enquirer Bldg. e SAN FRANCISCO: 74 New Montgomery St. 
ATLANTA: 86 Forsyth St. e MONTREAL: 1015 Dominion Sq. Bldg. 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


FAMILIAR RED AND BLUE 
stripes on Air Parcel Post 
packages attract immediate 
notice — naturally, they’re 
opened first! 


FASTEST! Air Parcel Post 
travels nationwide over- 
night, world-wide in a few 
days. A big shipping bar- 
gain for packages up to 
70 Ibs. 

Air Parcel Post gets pri- 
ority handling. Can be 
Insured, Registered, sent 
C.O.D. or Special Delivery. 


For more information and 
rates call your Post Office. 
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at Boulhaut, now scheduled to be a small 
“stand-by” base for fighters. 

The U.S. also is limited as to the 
number of American military planes that 
can operate out of the Moroccan bases. 
This limit is kept secret, but, by rotating 
bomber and fighter units from the U.S. 
and from other parts of Europe, the Air 
Force keeps its pilots and crews familiar 
with bases that are to be vital if war 
comes. U.S. Air Force planes perma- 
nently stationed in Morocco are limited 
to two squadrons of Sabre jet fighters, 


an air-sea rescue squadron and _ five 
transport planes. 
French concern about U.S. strength 


in Morocco is based mainly on the argu- 
ment that Moroccan natives must never 
get the idea that any power other than 
France is boss there. The French also 
fear that too many highly paid Ameri- 
cans in Morocco would send domestic 
prices soaring. 

The new bases are formidable installa- 
tions, among the world’s largest. 

At Nouvaseur, the Air Force keeps a 
tremendous stock of matériel. Ware- 
houses are crammed with supplies of all 
sorts, from flight jackets to fork lifts. 
Here the U.S. is stockpiling for the 
future needs of Air Force units in 22 
countries from France to Pakistan. Here, 
too, there are fuel tanks capable of hold- 
ing 70 million gallons, repair hangars 
capable of taking six bombers at once. 
The base pumps its own water, generates 
its own power, makes its own asphalt. 

Sidi Slimane, located on the edge of 
a blistering hot desert where sandstorms 
sometimes darken the sky at midday, is 
the main center for operational training. 
There is almost always one wing of 
bombers of the Strategic Air Command 
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SYMBOLS OF STRAIN IN MOROCCO 
. .. uneasy Sultan Mohammed ben Arafa, U. S. B-47 for an uneasy world 





operating out of Sidi Slimane, either 
B-47s or B-36s, sometimes both. They 
operate under simulated combat condi- 
tions for 30 to 90 days at a time, but on 
occasions they're ordered to pack up and 
get out in a week to test how fast they 
can move. 

Benguérir, built for heavy bombers, 
like Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane, has a 
14,000-foot runway on a foundation of 
solid rock. Other bases have 11,000-foot 
runways, but Benguérir, 1,200 feet above 
sea level, is higher and hotter. The run- 
way is complete and the base could be 
operative on a few days’ notice, though it 
still lacks lighting and other facilities. 

Boulhaut base was cut out of the pro- 
gram once, then restored. Construction 
work was begun only three months ago, 
and the runway is not yet complete. It is 
to be a “stand-by” base for fighters and is 
designed for a permanent garrison of 
only 500 Americans. 

El Djema Sahim remains a monu- 
ment to the waste of a “crash” program. 
To “save time,” when speed had _ top 
priority in 1950, the U.S. laid a 50-mile 
oil pipe line from Benguérir to E] Djema 
Sahim. Now there is nothing at E] Djema 
Sahim save the end of that pipe line- 
and nothing is planned. 

There is evidence of waste, too, at 
Nouaseur, headquarters of the U.S. 
Army Engineers, who supervised con- 
struction. Surplus stocks of everything 
from paper and pencils to giant cranes, 
trucks and bulldozers, assembled at a 
cost of about 35 million dollars, are there. 
It’s what is left over when original plans 
to build five huge Air Force bases were 
trimmed to the construction of three big 
bases and one smaller base. Much is for 
sale at sacrifice prices. 


® FORCE 


-U.S. Air rorce 
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What the U.S. has built and is operat- 
ing in Morocco, however, is a powerful 
set of modern bases vital to U.S. plans 
for the defense of Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East in the event 
that Russia starts a war. But Americans 
now in Morocco are wondering whether 
all of this may not be lost. 

The threat to the U.S. is a double- 
header. 

On the one hand there is the danger 
that France itself may turn “neutralist,” 
may pull out of Indo-China, abandon 
plans for a European Army and seek to 
steer a “middle way” between the U.S. 
and Soviet Russia. In this event the 
French themselves might order U.S. out 
of bases to which the French hold. title. 

Such a prospect is a nightmare for 
American diplomats. American military 
men, privately, wonder whether French 
Morocco would go along with such or- 
ders from Paris or whether, as in World 
War II, there would be a move in French 
North Africa to break with Paris, to line 
up with the U.S. and Britain. Publicly, 
nobody mentions such a problem. 

On the other hand, there is in Morocco 
what military men here call a “clear and 
present danger.” 

War, Indo-China style, is not in sight. 
Moroccan Communists, led by French- 
men, not natives, are relatively weak. 
The party is banned. There is no Com- 
munist country bordering Morocco that 
could supply arms to rebels, Indo-China 
style. But the Communists who remain in 
Morocco are encouraging trouble. 

Real danger is rising nationalism, a 
desire of natives to get more out of their 
country than the French are giving them. 
France’s big mistake, according to virtu- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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SULTAN THE FRENCH FIRED 
Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef 
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“We looked at the Middle South 


and found the ideal site for 


Cyanamid’s biggest initial investment”’ 




















KENNETH C. TOWE 


President, American Cyanamid Company 


“We were looking for three things. 
We needed long term assurance 
of an adequate supply of natural 
gas—not only as a fuel, but as a 
basic raw material in the produc- 
tion of chemicals. 


“Unlimited fresh water was an- 
other must for Cyanamid. And 
thirdly, we wanted a mild all-year 
climate that would save us impor- 
tant money on plant buildings. 
The Middle South gave us all 
three—plus unlimited outdoor 


For further information, write or visit 
the Middle South Area Office, 211 Interna- 
tional Trade Mart, New Orleans—or any 
of these business-managed, tax-paying elec- 
tric and gas service companies. 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans, La. 
MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans, La. 





recreational opportunities for our 
employees. 


“And, of course, we’re right in 
the middle of the booming South- 
ern market, with easy access to 
the inland waterways system. 


‘Incidentally, the new Fortier 
plant, which was started just two 
years ago, is already producing 
sulfuric acid and ammonium sul- 
fate, with other products due to 
go on stream in the near future.” 
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It pays to look at the Middle South 
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A true masterpiece is always a combination of 
two things: the finest of materials, and inspired 
craftsmanship. So it is with Quaker State... 


We Sart with: 
NATURES BEST 
CRUDE Oil 
Aad 50 years of 
QUAKER STATE 





Yoy Ser: 
THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
MOTOR Ol 





A genuine masterpiece, Quaker State 
is America’s finest 100% Pure Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oil. Pure, rich, enduring 
..- Quaker State Motor Oil gives your 
car complete protection and long- 
lasting lubrication. Ask for it! 


QUAKER STATE FOR 
SUPER FILM PROTECTION 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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ally all foreign observers here, is that no 
“safety valve” has been left for respon- 
sible Moroccans who seek an end to the 
French “protectorate” of Morocco. 

French rule has been tough in the 
past and, of late, has become tougher 
than ever. When a popular Sultan, Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef, refused to sign 
decrees the French presented to him, he 
was deposed and exiled to Madagascar 
by Gen. Augustin Guillaume, then the 
French Resident General. The Istiqlal, 
Morocco’s native independence party, is 
banned, but it remains popular and 
strong among natives. 

Violence is on the rise in Morocco. On 
a typical day the press reported: 

Twelve terrorists were arrested in 
Rabat, charged with murder. 

One arms cache was discovered. 

A terrorist shot seven Frenchmen in a 
downtown Casablanca café and escaped. 





A Meer 
5. RE eo. casei ian ha a 


introduced years ago to replace the tra- 
ditional haik or sheet worn by Arab 
women. Jellabas, made in France, were 
not worn for several days and only haiks 
were seen. But Arab women prefer the 
ijcllaba and some possess no other gar- 
ment, so it’s coming back again. 

Boycott of the Sultan is the most seri- 
ous of all indications of Morocco’s angry 
mood, The new Sultan, Sidi Mohammed 
ben Moulay Arafa, has signed the de- 
crees the French presented. But terror- 
ists have twice attempted to kill him and 
once wounded him seriously. And _ the 
crowds that once appeared at the palace 
in Rabat to watch the old Sultan ride 
his horse to the mosque to pray have not 
appeared to see the new Sultan. He made 
the trip several times—in an armored car 
—but now remains in his palace. 

A boycott of the mosques by natives 
who consider the Sultan only a French 


pastes: meses, | 


—Wide World 


THE U.S. SPENT HALF A BILLION DOLLARS ON BASES 
Now they lie under the shadow of native discontent 


Three Moroccans were executed for 
derailing a train near Marrakesh. 

A terrorist was arrested for stabbing a 
policeman in the stomach. 

A Moroccan on a bicycle was shot in 
the back by a policeman because he re- 
fused to halt when challenged. 

Passive resistance, however, worries 
the French even more than violence. 

A no-smoking campaign has forced 
scores of tobacco shops in native quarters 
of Moroccan cities to go out of business. 
The French tobacco monopoly, badly 
hurt, now publicly offers tobacco at 
wholesale prices to any native with the 
courage to try selling it in the native 
quarters. There are few takers. 

An “anti-jellaba” campaign took hold 
too—at the start. The jellaba is a hooded 
and zippered cloak which the French 


stooge is significant too. Traditionally 
the Sultan is Morocco’s religious leader. 
Now large numbers of the Moslems of 
Morocco shun the Sultan’s mosques. 
French reaction, so far, has been to 
“show the Moroccans who is boss.” Just 
recently, however, a career diplomat. 
Francis Lacoste, has replaced General 
Guillaume as Resident General. But La- 
coste’s “softer” policy may come too late. 
Trouble ahead for France—and _ the 
U.S.—in Morocco seems clear to all 
here. Moroccans agree that the French 
have developed the country, but they 
want more of the benefits. They want 
the freedoms of assembly, press, educa- 
tion and others now denied to them, Un- 
til they get something, foreigners here 
agree, it will be hard to keep the lid on 
the unrest now boiling up in Morocco. 
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Revolver bullet fired from thirty feet by an expert police marksman doesn’t flake the zinc coating from the edges of the bullet hole in Armco ZINCGRIP. 


Bullet test shows why 
it pays to specify this 


special Armco Steel 


Rust hasn’t a chance with this special Armco Steel. There’s no 
place for it to start. 


Called Armco ZINCGRIP, its special hot-dipped zinc coating 
stretches with the steel. When you form it into products like 
storm window sash and clothes dryer drums, there’s no cracking 
or peeling of the coating, as with ordinary galvanized steel. 





SAME TEST, DIFFERENT STEELS. See how the special coating on Armco 
ZINCGRIP (left) stayed intact when pierced by a .38 cal. bullet. This 
means rust protection. In the same test, the coating on ordinary galva- 
nized steel (right) flaked badly, leaving a wide area where rust can start. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
134 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send catalog on Armco ZINCGRIP. 


Name eee cee 
Mail the coupon today for more information on Armco Street _ ; a ; alae 
ZINCGRIP. See how it can cut manufacturing costs and make City a Oa _Zone cee 
more satisfied customers by giving your product rust protection. State _ cee eee Le he 
Business aren . aes a 
BE 9 tr SE PTE nee EE eR ree 4 
—— ; ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION sompect acpenceeed CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


pRMCO 
V/s 
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ANOTHER VERSION OF WHAT 
STARTED WAR WITH JAPAN 






tacked on Dec. 7, 1941. 


April 2. 


Here is new light on the story behind Pearl 
Harbor. It comes from Vice Admiral Frank E. 
Beatty (Ret.), who was aide to the late Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox when Japan at- 


Admiral Beatty challenges the theory ad- 
vanced by Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald in 
his book, ‘‘The Final Secret of Pearl Harbor,”’ 
published in U.S. News & World Report, 










Pearl Harbor. 


San Francisco. 


Admiral Theobald claimed President Roose- 
velt knew the Japanese attack was coming, 
invited it to bring U.S. into war. Admiral 
Beatty agrees that the President wanted 
U.S. in the war, but denies it was known 
in Washington that Japan would strike at 


Admiral Beatty, who retired from the Navy 
in 1951, now lives in Belvedere, Calif., near 





by Vice Admiral Frank E. Beatty (Ret.) 


Aide to Late Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 


I have read with the greatest interest 
the recent article by Rear Admiral Rob- 
ert A. Theobald on “The Final Secret of 
Pearl Harbor.” Because Admiral Theo- 
bald refers to me in that article [U.S. 
News & World Report, April 2, 1954], I 
should like to make a few comments on 
his general thesis that President Roose- 
velt encouraged, and expected, the attack 
on Pearl Harbor by the Japanese. 

I was, at the time, aide to Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox, and accompanied 
him to Hawaii when he made his quick 
trip there to learn at first hand the dam- 
age done by the Japanese and to try to 
discover the reasons for our being caught 
unawares. At the moment of the attack 
I was lunching at the White House, and 
was summoned from there to Mr. Knox’s 
office. 

I have known Admiral Theobald since 
he was an ensign—knew him well, per- 
sonally and officially—and have served 
close to him on several occasions. I re- 
gard him highly. He did a wonderful job 
in writing his book. He collected the 
facts and made a comprehensive review. 
But I consider that he pyramided as- 
sumptions and attempted to turn them 
into facts. 

I never heard anybody in high author- 
ity in the naval service suggest that 
Pearl Harbor might be attacked. I was 
relatively close to the inner circle and 
believe I would have known or sensed if 
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Secretary Knox had had an inkling of an 
impending attack. Knowing Colonel 
Knox, I am sure he could not possibly 
have sat by and tolerated such a thing 
without taking positive action. 

After the attack, and after hearing the 
hints that certain people had known it 





—Black Star 


VICE ADMIRAL BEATTY 


was coming, I was even more watchful 
for evidence to that end. I have yet to 
find any person in a high capacity who 
knew of, or suspected, the intention of 
the Japanese to attack Pearl Harbor. 

I can say that prior to December 7 it 
was evident even to me, as I was reading 
the “magic” messages, that we were 
pushing Japan into a corner. I believed 
that it was the desire of President Roose- 
velt and of Prime Minister Churchill that 
we get into the war as they felt the 
Allies could not win without us, and all 
our efforts to cause the Germans to de- 
clare war on us had failed. The condi- 
tions we imposed upon Japan—to get out 
of China, for example—were so severe 
that we knew that nation could not ac- 
cept. We did not want her to accept 
them. We were forcing her so severely 
that we should have known that she 
would react toward the United States. 
All her preparations in a military way— 
and we knew their over-all import— 
pointed that way. | 

Because of the world situation, com- 
mencing, as I recall, many months before 
Pearl Harbor, the Secretary held meet- 
ings every weekday morning at which he 
was briefed and given a chart study by 
the head of the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence—Capt. Theodore S. Wilkinson at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Generally at- 
tending these presentations were the 
Chief of Naval Operations (Admiral 
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Harold R. Stark), the chiefs of the Bu- 
reau of Personnel and Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Admiral Richmond K. Turner as 
Director of War Plans, and_ several 
others. As aide to Mr. Knox, I also was 
present. 


Japanese Moved South 

Prior to December 7 our Asiatic Fleet 
forces by air and submarine scouted the 
Japanese landing force heading into 
Camranh Bay, halfway down the Indo- 
China coast. While the Japanese were in 
port there, the submarines maintained a 
close watch on the entrance to the har- 
bor, and daily reconnaissance flights were 
made from the Philippines by PBY’s. 
When the force emerged, we were aware 
of it. We knew the Japanese were head- 
ing for an attack. From the breaking of 
the Japanese code we knew their destina- 
tion to be Kota Bharu in Malaya. 

In one of the Secretary’s morning meet- 
ings at which Admiral Stark was present 
—I think it was December 5, two days be- 
fore the attack—the head of Naval Intelli- 
gence, Captain Wilkinson, pin-pointed 
all the Japanese carriers in the Pacific. 
The Secretary was shown their locations 
as indicated by radio transmissions moni- 
tored by us. 

But we later learned that the Japanese 
had used extensive radio deception. 
Transmitters and operators have indi- 
viaual tones and touches easily recog- 
nized by other operators. It was believed 
they transferred transmitters and op- 
erators from the ships in the Pearl Harbor 
attack force to other locations, giving the 
attacking force new transmitters and op- 
erators, and using the original equipment 
and men on other ships to make it seem 
that all carriers were somewhere else, 
some being located in the Marshalls in 
Captain Wilkinson’s report. 

After a similar report and chart study 
at the meeting on the morning of Satur- 
day, December 6, Secretary Knox ad- 
dressed the group in general: “Gentle- 
men, are they going to hit us?” An officer 
whom I recollect to be Admiral Turner 
quickly answered, “No, Mr. Secretary, 
they are not ready for us yet; they are 
going to hit the British.” There was no 
dissenting voice. This view very appar- 
ently represented the considered think- 
ing, of the Navy Department. 

Admiral Turner, as Director of War 
Plans, advised the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and was leaned on heavily. He 
is a very forceful personality. His reply 
to the Secretary indicated that he felt 
strongly that the Japanese would not at- 
tack us despite the import of the mes- 
sages sent out by them and which we 
decoded, thanks to our “magic” machines. 
A month before Pearl Harbor I had asked 


CONCRETE 
from GORAL 





UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION USED 
AT ATOMIC TEST GROUNDS 


Holmes & Narver, Inc., Engineers 
and Constructors for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Pacific 
Proving Grounds at Eniwetok, 
announces to industry unique tech- 
niques employed in developing a 
coral concrete of comparable 
strength to that used for construc- 
tion in the United States. 

Atolls, which are composed 
entirely of coral, are without 
fresh water and rock aggregates 
normally used in concrete mixing. 
Distilling sea water and transport- 
ing rocks over thousands of miles 
of ocean were too costly, even for 
a project of this importance. 

Conventional construction prac- 
tices dictated that structurally 


Full scope of the activi- 
ties of this engineer- 
constructor organiza- 
tion is summarized in 
the Holmes & Narver 
Qualification Record, 
available to qualified 
executives. 


strong concrete could only be made 
from fresh water and the usual 
rock aggregates. 

Accustomed by twenty years of 
industrial engineering and con- 
struction to think in terms of maxi- 
mum economy, Holmes & Narver 
technicians instituted controlled re- 
search which ultimately produced 
concrete of strength equivalent to 
any comparable building require- 
ments in industry. This was accom- 
plished by substituting coral for 
rock and sea water for fresh water. 

This achievement has been com- 
mended as a dramatic example of 
engineering originality and effi- 
cient construction control as ap- 
plied to a specific local problem. 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 


ENGINEERS-CONSTRUCTORS 
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What Size Bourbon 
Fits Your Taste? 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 








What’s the sense of buying shoes 
that cramp your toes, collars that 
pinch your neck, or bourbon too 
small for your taste? 


Whiskey comes in sizes too, and 
the sole concern of our family-owned 
distillery through more than a cen- 
tury has been to provide a flavor 
ample enough to fit the man who 
knows how real Kentucky bourbon 
ought to taste. 


How do we do this? Largely by 
controlling our proof through each 
stage of operation. 


Proof is that figure on your label 
that tells the ‘‘alcoholic size” of 
the whiskey. But how and why it 
gets that way is the important thing 

- with us. 


We distill at low proof to preserve 
the natural bourbon flavors. OLD 
FITZGERALD comes from the still at 
85 proof and is further refined in 
our old fashioned pot still doubler 
to 117 proof. 


To provide maximum contact 
with the oak, we reduce this proof 
before barreling to 103 by adding 
pure distilled water. 


As our barrels become “bottle 
ripe”’ we find that the whiskey has 
gradually increased in proof during 
the aging period. Don’t ask me why. 


Before bottling we again add dis- 
tilled water to adjust the proof to 
exactly 100, no more no less. 


This is the historical proof at 
which bourbon has always been bot- 
tled-in-bond, as dictated and super- 
vised by the Federal Government 
and defined by the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. 


It is only at this proof that OLD 
FITZGERALD is offered as a worthy ad- 
junct to your business entertaining. 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of executives who have dis- 
covered this unique flavor for them- 
selves, and find it good business to 
share, in moderation, with associ- 
ates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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Admiral Turner in the Secretary’s name, 
“Is Admiral [Husband E.] Kimmel get- 
ting these ‘magic’ messages?” He had re- 
plied warmly, “Beatty, of course he is. 
He has the same ‘magic’ setup we have.” 
And I believe Admiral Turner testified to 
that effect in the subsequent hearings. 


The ‘‘Message”’ of December 6 

Admiral Theobald, in his comment on 
Secretary Knox’s trip to Hawaii to assess 
the damage there, refers to “an interest- 
ing happening in the Commandant’s of- 
fice of the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, on 


the afternoon of December 9, 1941” 
after the Secretary and I had _ ar- 
rived from Washington. Mr. Knox 


asked Admiral Kimmel, “But what hap- 
pened to the dispatch we sent you 
from Washington on the night of De- 
cember sixth?” 

With regard to this conversation my 
recollection is somewhat at variance with 
the positive statement made by Admiral 
Theobald. In the first place, as the Secre- 
tary did not depart from Washington 
until December 9, we did not arrive in 
Hawaii until the 11th. If my memory 
serves me right, the conversation took 
place between the Secretary, Admiral 
Kimmel and myself at the Royal Ha- 
waiian Hotel, where our party was stay- 
ing, shortly after our arrival. 

It is still unclear to me what message 
the Secretary meant by this question. I 
knew of no message that had been sent 
by the Secretary on the 6th, hence I had 
nothing to conceal, as Admiral Theobald 
implies when he comments on Admiral 
Kimmel’s denial of having received the 
message the Secretary asked about. 

Mr. Knox might have sent a warning 
message to Admiral Kimmel from his 
home on the night of December 6 after 
having received most of the 14-part Japa- 
nese message from Lieut. Comdr. Alwin 
D. Kramer (in charge of the translation 
group, Communications Security Divi- 
sion). 

Or the Secretary may have been re- 
ferring to the delayed message sent to 
Hawaii on the morning of December 7 
but delivered to the commanders, Ad- 
miral Kimmel and Lieut. Gen. Walter C. 
Short, after the attack. The records show 
that this message was ordered sent by 
Gen. George Marshall, Chief of Staff. 
But it was my recollection that this mes- 
sage originated with Admiral Stark—and 
he certainly would have consulted with 
Secretary Knox before ordering it to be 
sent—and that Marshall said, “Let me 
send it,” which Admiral Stark did. The 
Army circuits to Hawaii being crowded, 
the message went commercial and was 
delivered late Sunday afternoon in Ha- 
waii. 

In any event, I was not, as Admiral 
Theobald implies, party to any con- 


spiracy to deny to Admiral Kimmel noti- 
fication of a known impending attack on 
Pearl Harbor, nor do I believe that such 
a conspiracy existed. So far as I am con- 
cerned, we were not “close to undesirable 
disclosures” at the time Secretary Knox 
asked Kimmel about the message, as Ad- 
miral Theobald indicates. 

While the Secretary and I were in Ha- 
waii December 11-12, General Short told 
Colonel Knox that he had interpreted the 
warning message of November 27 from 
Washington as an alert against possible 
sabotage, and so reported to General 
Marshall November 28. He further stated 
that, as no reply or change of directive 
had come in response to this report, he 
had assumed that he was carrying out 
the wishes of the Chief of Staff. 


How Much Blame on Navy? 

In the eyes of the public, the Navy 
seems to be mainly to blame for Pearl 
Harbor. I thoroughly disagree with this 
opinion. When we returned to Washing- 
ton from Hawaii on December 14, Sun- 
day, the Secretary took his typewritten 
report of the attack—written on the air- 
plane during our trip back—to the White 
House. It was discussed with the Presi- 
dent that night. The next morning the 
Secretaries of War and Navy were called 
to the White House. I believe other Cab- 
inet officers also were present. 

President Roosevelt directed Secre- 
taries Stimson and Knox to hold press 
conferences admitting the equal responsi- 
bility of each service for the failure to be 
prepared for the sneak attack. He gave 
Secretary Knox a handwritten memoran- 
dum, based on Mr. Knox’s own report, 
of what should be told the American 
people without giving to the Japanese 
military knowledge not already known to 
them on the success of their attack. 

Forthright American that he was, 
Colonel Knox held his conference very 
soon after receiving the above orders. 
He made the news release from the 
President’s notes, assuming the Navy's 
share of the blame as he had _ been 
directed to do. Soon the front pages 
of the nation’s press and the radio car- 
ried the report: “Navy Takes Blame for 
Pearl Harbor.” 

Politically more astute, Secretary Stim- 
son delayed his press conference until 
later and one had to dig well past the 
front page to find that the Army also had 
assumed its share of the blame. I believe 
this is the reason that the public holds 
the Navy far more to blame for Pearl 
Harbor than the Army. 

I don’t think any one service or any 
one person was to blame, nor do I believe 
that any conspiracy to invite an attack on 
Pearl Harbor existed, or the fact that 
Pearl Harbor was to be attacked was 
known to anybody in this country. 
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. This smart business man buys 
one car... but he drives two! 






























On long business trips, the smart business man leaves his own car at home... ~ 
and travels by plane or train in comfort and record time. Then, on arrival, me ° Z 

he rents a clean new Ford or other fine car from Hertz to drive as ¢ Ce 
his “second” car in more than 550 cities! And—the rental cost is reasonable. @ 
For example: At the Hertz station in Eugene, Oregon, the 24 hour daily rate 
is $6.00, plus 8 cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. The total cost 

for a trip of 30 miles in one day is only $8.40, whether one person or five ride. 
Rates are lower by the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


~ HERTZ SERVICE: what it is and how to get it 





Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than in advance. Any Hertz station will reserve a car for 

550 cities throughout the world. You can rent a Ford you, anywhere. Also, any airline or railroad ticket 

or other fine car for an hour, day, week or longer and agent will make a reservation for you when you re- 

drive it as your own wherever you please. serve your space or purchase your ticket. Always insist on Hertz. 
Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property Dam- Hertz Charge Cards honored at any Hertz station, are issued 
age, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 deductible collision to business firms and individuals who qualify. The card serves as 
protection—at no extra cost! Should you buy additional gasoline or identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit 
oil, Hertz reimburses you for the full amount. privileges if desired. Holders of Air Travel 


Cards and Rail Credit Cards enjoy the 


How to Get It—Look in your telephone ae 
same privileges. 


directory under “‘H” for your nearest Hertz 
station. Show the Hertz attendant your 
driver’s Jicense and proper identification, 
and off you go in a new clean car. 





Additional Information—Call your nearest hes 
Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz a 
Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 754, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone 
WEbster 9-5165. 


Advance Reservations—To be sure of a car 
locally or in another city, make a reservation 








| Now serving you in more than 550 cities throughout the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, New 
| a E RTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM Zealand, the Virgin Islands, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Mexico, Great Britain, Ireland and Switzerland. 
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Who Rates a Free Chauffeur 


Thousands of Federal Workers Ride in Style 


Is taxpayers’ money being 
wasted on Government limou- 
sines, with liveried chauffeurs, for 
minor officials, private rides? 

Such questions are plaguing 
Republicans now, just as they 
used to plague Democrats. Con- 
gress is investigating. 

Republicans, in power, are 
finding it harder than expected 
to get rid of the luxuries that 
flourish in Government. 


An old problem, too many frills in 
government, is plaguing Republicans 
just as it did Democrats. Complaints 
are being heard that money is wasted 
on fancy limousines—complete with 
liveried chauffeurs—for Government 
officials. 

After 16 months in office, Republicans 
are finding that elimination of these 
luxuries comes harder than expected. 

Government-owned automobiles, in the 
words of one Senator, are still “strangely 
parked Jate at night, all over Washington, 
in unusua! places where one would 
scarcely expect official business to 
be undertaken.” 

Government limousines are still 
used to take officials and _ their 
wives to social functions at night. 
And motorists still find it difficult 
to drive through the embassy sec- 
tion in Washington during the 
cocktail hour because of the num- 
ber of Government cars depositing 
officials at parties. 

A spot check of cars parked 
about the House side of the Capitol 
was made by a House committee 
that looked into the complaints. It 
found 17 Government automobiles 
standing idle while their users were 
conducting business inside. Almost 
all the cars were tended by chauf- 
feurs who did nothing except wait 
for their bosses. Fourteen of the 
cars came from the Pentagon. 

Republican economizers are 
learning that their own people find 
it hard to live up to austerity 
pledges now that they are the Gov- 
ernment officials instead of the 
Democrats. One of the first acts of 
the Republican Congress was to 
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purchase limousines for two more of 
Congress’s members, the House Majority 
Leader and Minority Leader, who had 
never had them before. 

Now, however, criticism that rings fa- 
miliarly on Democratic ears is cropping 
up. As a result, Congress is looking into 
the whole field of Government transpor- 
tation with a view toward cutting down 
the number of cars available to officials. 

In the process of this study, another 
look is being taken at just who in Gov- 
ernment is entitled to use automobiles 
bought by the taxpayers. 

Luxury automobiles, so-called, are 
supposed to be available to only a rela- 
tively few officials. 

The President and his secretaries have 
a fleet of fancy automobiles. Cabinet 
officers and some independent-agency 
chiefs have limousines and chauffeurs as- 
signed to them by the Government. The 
Vice President, the Senate President pro 
tem, the Speaker of the House, the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of both houses 
are furnished full-time cars and chauf- 
feurs for their personal use. Among the 
military, the chiefs of staff have the same 
privileges. 

These top officials are given unre- 
stricted use of their Government cars. A 
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Cabinet officer is driven from his home 
to his office and back in a limousine fur- 
nished by the taxpayers. He may use it 
for any purpose that suits him, to go on 
a vacation, a week-end trip, to drive the 
children to school. The same rules apply 
to officials of Congress and the military 
who have such cars. 

It is the assumption of these privileges 
by officials of lower rank that is making 
it hard for Republicans to live up to econ- 
omy pledges. 

These lower-ranking officials are not 
supposed to use Government automobiles 
for personal reasons. They are to use 
cars assigned to them only during busi- 
ness hours and only for official purposes. 
There are a few exceptions, such as com- 
manders of military posts. 

High-priced cars are relatively few 
among the Government’s vast fleet of 
260,000 passenger-type automobiles. Of 
all these cars in use in Washington, only 
67 are luxury vehicles. And 21 of these 
are assigned to the Pentagon. 

Chauffeurs, however, are not so few 
in number. No one knows exactly how 
many civil-service workers are classified 
as chauffeurs. But, in addition to those 
who are so classified, hundreds are as- 
signed to driving officials around, and 
thousands of officials make use of 
their services. 

This practice, inherited from past 
Administrations, furnishes the 
luxury of a chauffeur to many a Re- 
publican Government official who, 
under a strict interpretation of the 
rules, is not entitled to one. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
has a plan aimed at curing some of 
these inherited headaches. It is 
asking Congress to approve estab- 
lishment of motor pools, to be 
operated by one agency for all 
other Government offices in the 
same area. Cars—and_ drivers— 
would be furnished only for specific 
trips. By eliminating some 25 
per cent of the Government's pas- 
senger vehicles, and hundreds of 
chauffeurs, saving of up to 5 mil- 
lion dollars a year is said to be 
possible. 

Object of the plan is to limit the 
luxury of a chauffeur-driven auto- 
mobile to those officials who are, 
by law, entitled to them. If it does, 
it will help solve a problem the Re- 
publican Administration thought at 
first would be a simple one. 
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“THE HUMANISM 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


If you would probe the secret of how a 
business can grow with astonishing swiftness 
and success — look to its people. 


It is they, as individuals, not as plant 
and office cogs, who are the lifeblood of 
business growth. 
























For they can make man-hours mean something 
more than 60 minutes on the clock. They 

can make each day count doubly . . . once for 
today, and once again as an investment 

in tomorrow. 


The development of such initiative... 

the encouragement of individual effort and 
inventiveness in all its people... have been 
prime factors in making Reichhold Chemicals 
the world’s largest producer of synthetic 


>, 


resins and a major source of supply for basic 
industrial chemicals. 


Indeed, Reichhold’s status as one of the 
world’s fastest growing chemical companies, 
as a giant enterprise of 31 plants throughout 
the world, stems directly from its 
recognition of this vital fact: 


Of all its great and growing resources — 
the primary one is its people. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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with WALTER WHITE 


Secretary, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


WHAT NEGROES WANT NOW 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What comes next, now that the 
Supreme Court has ruled separate schools for 
Negroes unconstitutional? 
Are all racial barriers going to fall? Will there 
be trouble in the South, perhaps violence? 
These and similar questions are being asked as 
a result of the Supreme Court decision. 
4 To get the Negro view of what lies ahead, a 
member of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report interviewed Walter White, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 





WALTER WHITE for 36 years has been a leader in 
the fight for Negro equality. He became assistant 
secretary of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in 1918, has been 
executive secretary since 1931. 

It was the NAACP, with more than 300,000 
Negro and white members, that carried the fight 
against school segregation to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. White experienced race riots as a boy in 
Atlanta, Ga., later investigated many such riots, 
worked for antilynch laws. He has written several 
books, many articles on racial problems. 








At NEW YORK CITY 

Q What is the next move to be made in the long 
fight to end segregation, Mr. White? Now that you’ve 
won in education, what comes next? 

A Of course, our next task is that of seeing to it that 
there is full implementation of the Supreme Court 
decision. ; 

Q But won't the effects of the decision reach be- 
yond the schools? 

A Now that the 58-year-old decision in Plessy vs. 
Ferguson [in which the Court held that separate facil- 
ities for Negroes are legal if equal] has been overruled, 
the new decision will apply not only directly to educa- 
tion, but indirectly also to other phases of human 
living. 

Our next job is in the field of housing, in the field 
of employment, and in the expansion of the Negro’s 
voting strength. Now let me make clear here that we 
do not favor bloc voting. But through no choice of his 
own, on issues like this, the Negro, whatever his eco- 
nomic status, has an understandable concern- about 
human rights and civil rights and equal opportunities, 
and that Negro vote, both in the South and in the 
North, will continue to be interested in the job of 
completing the abolition of segregation. 

Q Do you think this school decision will contribute 
to breaking down other barriers between the races— 
social barriers? 

A Well, I don’t want to be misunderstood on that. 
I’d like to make my position very clear, that I believe 
that friendship between two human beings is a matter 
which concerns those two individuals and nobody 
else. If, for example, as is unquestionably true, Gover- 
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nor Byrnes does not want to invite me to be his guest 
in the Governor’s Mansion of South Carolina, cer- 
tainly no law exists, and no law should ever exist, that 
requires him to do that. I might also feel that same 
way about inviting Governor Byrnes into my house, 
here in New York. But when you say “social bar- 
riers,’ I assume that you mean living as normal 
human beings in an enlightened society, and certainly 
I think it’s going to have an effect. 

Q Do you think that the association of pupils in 
public schools could possibly lead to an increase in 
intermarriage between the races? 

A That could be true. When human beings get to 
know each other and to respect each other, friend- 
ships develop and some of those friendships develop 
into love and into marriage. But there has been no 
noticeable increase in such friendships in the. States 
where there has been no segregation. I think it will 
not materially increase the number of such instances. 

Q Does the NAACP plan any legal challenges of 
some State laws which bar interracial marriages? 

A We’ve always opposed such laws on the basic 
ground that they do great harm to both races; they 
deny the women of a so-called minority group pro- 
tection of their person, and it also is an improper 
and immoral thing to do. It really places a premium 
on extramarital relationships on both sides of the 
racial fence. If two people wish to live together, it is 
most un-Christian to say that they must live together 
in sin instead of holy wedlock. 

Q Do you then plan any further or immediate court 
tests of this issue as a result of this ruling? 

A No, we have no such plans. 
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Equality Sought in Housing, Jobs . . . Voting Strength 


To Be Expanded .. . No Action Planned on Marriage Laws 


Q How about separate facilities in travel? They’ve 
been outlawed in interstate travel, but how about in 
intrastate travel? Are there still separate coaches in 
Southern States? 

A In a number of Southern States that is still true. 
An action is now pending—the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People brought the 
action—against 17 Southern railroads, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to insist that the 
Supreme Court decision dealing with segregation in 
travel be complied with. One very interesting thing is 
that in the South today, any part of it you visit, you 
will find that in chair cars, Pullman cars and dining 
cars there is no segregation—there has been no diffi- 
culty of any sort. With respect to plane travel, that 
also is true. But in the day coaches there continues to 
be segregation. Also, in a great many places that is 
going by the board, too, even in intrastate travel. 

Q Has this Supreme Court ruling on schools any 
direct bearing on that matter? 

A Not directly, but Plessy vs. Ferguson dealt with 
interstate railroad travel but soon was applied to other 
phases of life. We believe that this is going to happen 
in the present five cases in which the Supreme Court 
has just ruled—that it will affect relationships not 
only in schools but in other ways. 

Q Do you pian to follow up with any specific court 
test on any specific phase of segregation? 

A Do you mean with respect to schools? 

Q No, with respect to such things as travel, enter- 
tainment, hotels, restaurants— 

A There you have a variety of problems. On travel 
we can reach it with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and through the courts. In the matter of 
hotels and restaurants, that is by and large a legisla- 
tive problem along with the education of public 
opinion. You’d be surprised to know the instances in 
which changes of pattern have taken place in very 
recent years. 

Only a few weeks ago I wrote a magazine arti- 
cle about the changes that have taken place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where two years ago even a man like 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, one of the great diplomats of 
our times, couldn’t get a hotel room or couldn’t go into 
a restaurant in Washington, outside of the Negro 
sections. Today, that barrier has been broken down. 
Negroes can stay at most of the hotels in Washington, 
virtually all of them, if they make reservations like 
anyone else, and they are treated with courtesy and 
there is no difficulty. 
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WALTER WHITE 


Q Then you don’t think any such court fight is 
necessary on those things as it was on the schools? 

A Well, we will continue to utilize the guarantees 
of the Federal Constitution and of State constitutions 
and law to oppose any and all discrimination based 
on race or color. 

Q What will be the international effect of America’s 
abolishing school segregation? 

A It will be one of the most important develop- 
ments at this time. If I might bring in, for example, 
some of the experiences which I have had in other 
parts of the world. During the past 30 years or so I 
have traveled close to 2%4 million miles in various 
parts of the world. I was a war correspondent during 
the late war in North Africa, the Middle East and the 
European and Pacific theaters of war. I traveled 
around the world, my wife and I, with the Town 
Meeting of the Air. We went to Europe and Asia and 
the Middle East, the Pacific and North Africa. 

Wherever we went, among the questions asked— 
usually the first question—was this: “How can you 
Americans call your country a democracy as long as 
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. « - United schools “considerably cheaper, more efficient“’ 


you permit racial prejudices, segregation and dis- 
crimination to exist?” 

My answer was very simple and to the point. I said, 
“We don’t claim as yet to have a perfect democracy 
in the United States, but it is a system of society 
where through constitutional means we can wipe out 
existing evil. We are doing that in America—not at 
the speed that some of us would like, but nevertheless 
we are steadily making progress, and we are doing it 
through democratic means, which would never be per- 
mitted under Communism or any other form of totali- 
tarian government.” 


IT WILL HURT COMMUNISTS— 


Q You think, then, that this decision might have an 
important effect in raising American prestige in Asia 
and Africa as well as in the West? 

A I think it will have as profound and beneficial 
effect as anything that has happened in the United 
States during your lifetime and mine. I have been 
asked, for example, in Asia: ““How can we have faith 
in American democracy when dark-skinned people 
are denied equal opportunity with others?” 

Pandit Nehru, for example, told me in his home in 
New Delhi that whenever he said to the people of 
India or the people of other parts of Asia, “Put no 
faith in the promises of the Soviet Union because those 
promises will never be kept,” immediately, he told me, 
the answer came back, in this fashion: “Well, what 
you say may be true, but all we hear from the United 
States of the treatment of dark-skinned people is of 
their. being mistreated.” The Communists have seen 
to it that our every racial blemish becomes front-page 
news in newspapers all over the world. 

But, as Pandit Nehru continued, they said to him: 
“We, too, have dark skins. What guarantee do we 
have, if we side with the United States and with the 
white Western world instead of with Russia, that we 
won’t eventually be treated as Negroes are treated in 
the United States?” 

I found the same thing true in Africa. I found it in 
Latin America. I was recently in British Guiana, 
where you remember a small group of Communists, or 
alleged Communists, attempted to take over the Gov- 
ernment, and the tragedy there—which I found, and 
I have found it in other parts of the world—is this: 
People who have been denied the right to earn a 
decent living, to get decent housing, to be treated as 
first-class citizens, to have honest political participa- 
tion in the running of their government are the people 
who are most susceptible to Communist propaganda. 

That’s why I think it is most important that we of 
the free world give both an inspiration and an exam- 
ple, as this Supreme Court decision does, to these peo- 
ple, so that they will see that the Communist charge 
that democracy is decadent, is false, that dark-skinned 
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people who constitute two thirds of the world popu- 
lation are not going to be denied, because of color, 
equal opportunity; and that is the most important 
step we can take to throw out Communism and raise 
American prestige. 

Q It will help fight Communism at home as well 
as abroad? 

A All over the world. 


11 MILLION ARE AFFECTED— 


Q How many children do you estimate are affected 
by this ruling? 

A Close to 11 million—about 8 million white and 
3 million Negro children. 

Q That applies in how many States? 

A In 17 States and the District of Columbia. 

Q What do you think would be the cost of actually 
bringing separate Negro schools up to equal level with 
the white schools in these States? 

A The lowest estimate that I have seen for equali- 
zation of plant alone is $1,850,000,000. 

Q Do you think it will cost that much to do it with 
desegregation? 

A Oh, nothing like that. 

Q In other words, money will be saved? 

A In the States where segregation has either been 
obligatory or permitted, there has been the greatest 
industrial expansion during the past 20 years of any 
part of the country, and they are now faced with this 
choice—either spend the money in equalization, or 
in needed development, like roads, hospitals, sewer- 
age systems, water systems and other developments 
for the benefit of the people generally. They cannot 
afford both. So now the Supreme Court has done a 
very great service to the States which have maintained 
segregation by relieving them of the foolish expendi- 
ture of money which they can put to much better use, 
for these needed improvements. 

I just came back recently from a trip to Texas, 
and I’ve been in other parts of the South a great deal 
during recent months. A number of people, who for 
obvious reasons did not want to be quoted—business- 
men, for example—said to me: “We cannot openly 
advocate it, but the cost of creating equal but ‘separate 
schools is so prohibitive that we, the South, and the 
nation, cannot afford it. But we hope that somebody 
will bell the cat—namely, the Supreme Court—be- 
cause then we can say, ‘Well, we don’t like the de- 
cision, but we have no other alternative but to accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court.’ ” 

Q You think, then, that it will be cheaper to oper- 
ate nonsegregated schools than it has been to operate 
the segregated schools? 

A Considerably cheaper. I think they will be more 
efficient. There will be better education, not only for 
Negroes but for whites as well. And, leaving aside the 
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.. “There may be some scraps between the youngsters” 


question of dollars and cents for the moment, it’s go- 
ing to mean the narrowing of the wide chasm between 
whites and Negroes. They will learn to know each other 
and respect each other as human beings. I believe that 
in a relatively short time the South is going to wonder 
why there was all of this widespread discussion and 
all of this feeling about segregation. 


VIOLENCE? SHORT-LIVED— 


Q You don’t anticipate any serious trouble as a 
result of this decision? 

A I won’t go quite that far. Unfortunately, some 
Southerners—and particularly men like Governor 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia—have said repeatedly 
that ‘“‘blood will flow in the streets like rivers” should 
the Supreme Court outlaw segregation. Frankly, I 


don’t believe it. Now, there may be some instances of © 


friction that will be deliberately fomented by people 
who want to stop this growth toward an integrated 
society, but I believe that the authorities, both federal 
and State, will step in and nip in the bud any signifi- 
cant fomented violence that may be attempted. 

Q You do think that there might be violence? 

A There may be some, but I think it will be short- 
lived, and I don’t think the instances will be numerous. 
Now, there may be some scraps between the young- 
sters, but even now there is friction among white chil- 
dren attending all-white schools and between Negro 
children attending all-Negro schools. I don’t think 
there will be any measurable amount of friction, above 
what normally exists among healthy children. Today 
there are more than 2,000 young Negroes attending 
professional and graduate schools in Southern States. 
All except five States now admit Negroes. About four 
times that number attend summer schools, and there’s 
never been a single bit of trouble. 

Q Won't there be some communities where Negroes 
themselves will voluntarily go along with continued 
segregation and raise no protest or legal issue? 

A I don’t think so for a variety of reasons. Negroes 
themselves have long realized that their children are 
being denied equal education. This is true not only 
in the North and the cities of the South, but in the 
rural areas. What will be done is a continued cam- 
paign to wipe out every vestige of segregation not only 
in schools but in housing, which is equally important, 
in the matter of jobs, in the right to vote. 


POWER OF 2 MILLION VOTES— 


Q On the question of voting, Mr. White, how strong 
is the Negro vote? 

A That brings me to one very important factor in 
this whole question which has been overlooked, 
namely, that the Negro today in the South is becom- 
ing an increasingly important political factor. 
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In the primary election in Alabama a few days 
ago, it was the Negro vote which re-elected John 
Sparkman as United States Senator. Now, Mr. Spark- 
man is an able, a sincere, a good man, but he has been 
very timorous on this issue of civil rights, and he has 
repeatedly made the statement that he favors the 
Southern position of continued segregation. But the 
record of his opponent, Congressman Laurie Battle, 
was so much worse than that of Senator Sparkman 
that between 50,000 and 60,000 Negroes in Alabama 
voted straight down the line for John Sparkman, if 
only as the lesser of two evils. 

Today in the South there are close to 2 million 
registered Negro voters. When we won, after many, 
many years of litigation and attempted legislation, 
in 1944, the case of Smith vs. Allwright—in which the: 
Supreme Court outlawed the barring of Negroes from 
the so-called White Democratic primaries in the South 
—there were less than 200,000 registered Negro voters 
in the South. By 1948 the number had increased to 
750,000. In 1952 the number had jumped to 1,300,000. 

And a quiet but steady campaign is now going on 
with the objective of 3 million registered Negro voters 
in the South by 1956. As a result, in many of the 
Southern States, as in the case cited in Alabama, the 
Negro vote holds the potential balance of power in a 
reasonably close election. 

Q Has this change been brought about entirely 
by the Negroes’ own efforts? 

A It isn’t the Negro alone who is doing this. The 
South has grown much more than most people real- 
ize. For example, no longer is it the No. 1 economic 
problem of the nation. It no longer depends on the 
one-crop system of cotton. There’s been a tremen- 
dous industrial invasion in the South. They do not 
want to see this new prosperity shucked off. You 
have more young people, intelligent people, young 
men, for example, who fought in nonsegregated units 
in Korea. 

There’s also the factor of the efforts of the churches 
in the South, the labor unions, and other groups who 
now are beginning to realize that the Achilles heel of 
American foreign policy, as well as in the domestic 
policy, as was pointed out recently in Washington by 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, is the question of 
color in the United States. 

These economic, these moral, these ethical, these 
international pressures are leading to a greatly changed 
psychology in the South. No longer can politicians 
be elected to office simply on a platform of “Keep 
the Negro down.’ 

Q You feel, then, that public opinion now is ready 
for this change? 

A Well, let me cite you the example of the Southern 
press. Long before this decision was handed down by 
the Supreme Court, virtually every newspaper in the 
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. . . Evaders? “We'll take school officials into court” 


South had already written editorials saying that the 
Court has ruled as it has, we must accept it because 
we believe in constitutional government; we’re not 
going to give the Communists or other enemies of 
America any excuse for further deriding America 
and lowering American prestige in other parts of the 
world; let’s be calm about it, let’s be intelligent, and 
let’s arrive at a peaceful, intelligent conclusion and 
program of action. 


IN EFFECT LATE IN 1955— 


Q What is going to be the direct effect of this Su- 
preme Court decision? Does this mean now that be- 
ginning next year there will be no more segregation 
in schools? Or will the change take years? 

A In a number of instances, in Delaware and 
Kansas, for example, they have already taken steps 
to eliminate segregation, and I think that will be true 
in many places in the South as well. But it won’t take 
place generally next September, because in the de- 
cision handed down on May 17, the Supreme Court 
ordered arguments for the fall term in Court to deter- 
mine what shall be the nature of the decree for imple- 
mentation of the decision. So that those arguments 
will be held in the fall, and the decrees will be handed 
down probably sometime next winter, and it won’t 
become effective until the school term beginning in 
the fall of 1955. 


WHAT STATES WILL DO— 


Q Do you think that the Southern States that have 
made threats of defiance will actually resist the 
Court's decision? 

A I think that there will be some States which will 
attempt to use various tactics of delay. In South Caro- 
lina, for example, Governor Byrnes has asked and 
secured authorization in an election to abolish the 
public-school system rather than obey the Supreme 
Court—which is rather shocking coming from a man 
who has had so distinguished a career as Governor 
Byrnes has had, as a former Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a former Secretary of State, a former Assistant 
President, a man of very great distinction. But I don’t 
think Mr. Byrnes really believes that he is going to be 
able to abolish the public-school system. 

In the first place, a good many millions of dollars 
have been invested in education in South Carolina and 
in other Southern States. The people are not going to 
have that turned over to private individuals, private 
organizations, as he has suggested. Certainly they 
will not ask for the total abolition of education for 
whites as well as Negroes. Both white and Negro 
South Carolinians will certainly rise up in effective 
protest against it. 

As for turning it over to private individuals, that is 
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one of the most harebrained proposals of current 
times. Because if they did turn education over to 
private individuals, with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of public property, that would invite edu- 
cational racketeers to debase standards, and you 
would see such corruption and such inefficiency that 
it would be unbearable. Then if the States should 
step in and take action to protect its children and its 
investment, it would come within the purview of the 
Supreme Court. So that I am sure that that is wholly 
a tactic of delay that is being attempted. 

Q Do you think any State actually will do away 
with public schools? 

A No. 

Q Will it be possible for some States or districts 
simply to ignore the decision and carry on, in effect, 
segregation in their own community? 

A They will attempt it. But I think public opinion 
has grown, if I may be immodest for a moment, in 
the 45-year effort of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People not only to secure 
legal decisions within the framework of the demo- 
cratic process, but also to educate the public on the 
nature of the extent and injustice of discrimination 
which grows out of segregation. And certainly we 
shall continue to take every legal action which is 
necessary to insure complete compliance with the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 


NO ACTION? COURT ORDER— 


Q How will that decision be enforced? Who will 
police it? 

A If they attempt to evade the decision of the 
Court, then what we will do is to take such school 
officials into the federal district court, the circuit 
court of appeals, and eventually to the Supreme Court, 
probably on a show-cause order, to have them show 
cause to the federal court that they are complying 
with the decision. 

Q In carrying out this school desegregation order, 
what kind of decree will the NAACP seek from the 
Court? 

A We will ask the Court to issue a decree ordering 
the abolition forthwith of segregation. A great deal of 
time has been allowed by the Court already—there 
has been 91 years since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was signed by Abraham Lincoln—and we think 
that it is about time that the guarantees of the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments should be implemented. The 
South is more ready for the change from segregation 
to integration than professional politicians believe it 
to be. 

Q You think the change could be made quickly? 

A I think it could be made much more quickly 
than people think. 
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... “Negro is getting hand-me-down, secondhand housing” 


Q Do you think that the end of segregation could 
come within a year; that is, within a year from next 
autumn? 

A It can come, and I believe that in most instances 
it will come. There will be attempts at delays, but 
we do not believe they are going to be successful. 
And we shall oppose them. 


HOUSING: A COMPLICATION— 


Q Suppose we take the specific case of some South- 
ern town about half Negro and half white, the races 
living in separate parts of the town, with Negro 
schools in one part and white schools in the other: 
How will desegregation be accomplished in a town like 
that? 

A If there continues to be rigid housing segregation 
there won’t be as rapid or as material alteration of 
the pattern of segregation at the grammar-school 
level. 

Q It is possible, then, that almost entirely Negro 
schools could continue in such a town automatically 
because of the housing division? 

A For the time being, yes. 

Q That would be a natural consequence, rather 
than an artificial one? 

A Yes. And the important factor in that connec- 
tion is that one of the most enlightened of all social 
programs of the past 20 years has been federal, State 
and other aid to housing. Virtually every large Ameri- 
can city, North as well as South, is ringed about with 
new housing developments, which have been con- 
structed either with the aid of FHA [Federal Housing 
Administration] mortgage insurance, or through the 
Veterans’ Administration or the HHFA |Housing and 
Home Finance Agency]. Many of those developments 
bar not only Negroes but members of other minorities. 
The Negro is getting a little better housing, but not to 
the extent of other Americans. 

He is getting hand-me-down, secondhand housing 
in many instances, as the whites migrate out to the 
more modern suburbs—which, incidentally, is going 
to affect profoundly the political composition of the 
major American cities. Jews and Catholics have a 
tradition of remaining near their synagogues and 
churches. Negroes are still hemmed in by housing 
segregation, so that more and more so-called minori- 
ties are going to become increasingly powerful, so 
far as political control of the major American cities 
is concerned. I mean, for example, last year, Hulan 
Jack, a Negro businessman, was elected Borough 
President of Manhattan, and that was a logical de- 
velopment, because one third of the votes cast in the 
borough of Manhattan in the last election were cast 
by Negroes. 

Q Do you think that the school ruling will contrib- 
ute to the ending of housing segregation—in other 
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words, that mixed schools will lead to mixed resi- 
dential areas? 

A I think that it will affect not only housing but 
every department of American life. 


BETTER EDUCATION— 


Q Will the end of segregation really help Negro 
children get a better education? 

A There is no doubt that that is true. Where you 
have had vast disparity in school equipment, in length 
of school terms, in the quality and quantity of educa- 
tion, it causes the Negro child to start out as an adult 
human being with at least one strike against him. 
The abolition of segregation is going to mean that to 
a greater extent than ever before in the history of the 
Negro in America he is going to have the basic train- 
ing which is necessary to compete in an increasingly 
competitive world. 

Q Could the end of separate schools possibly result 
in lowering the general level of education in any way? 

A Experience has demonstrated just the opposite. 
It has meant higher standards, less money wasted on 
perpetuating a dual system of education. It has re- 
sulted in more education and better education for 
both whites and for Negroes. 

Q It is anticipated, I suppose, that Negro teachers 
will now teach both white and Negro students, and 
vice versa? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think that there is any danger that local 
boards will have a tendency to favor white teachers 
when it comes to employment? 

A There will be attempts of that sort—in fact, we 
had one instance of it in Topeka, Kans., where, after 
the cases had been argued, six Negro teachers were 
notified that they would not be re-employed. But 
NAACP sent one of its attorneys there, and the mat- 
ter was discussed and taken up, and then the school 
board found that public opinion in the community 
did not favor this attempt to penalize the Negro 
teachers, and they were rehired. 

Q Probably you’ve been in contact since the Su- 
preme Court school ruling with many Negro leaders— 
how do they feel about it? 

A There is great jubilation. 

Q Do you consider this as a major victory in your 
campaign for full equality? 

A I think unquestionably it is the major victory to 
date. We haven’t solved the problem yet. We still 
have a good many odds and ends, but I want to say 
this, that one somewhat overconfident individual 
telephoned me right after the Court handed down 
its decision, and he said, “The NAACP is on its way 
out of business.” I said, “I would be delighted to see 
the NAACP go out of existence because it was no 
longer necessary for such an organization to exist.” 
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Wind push-button warfare 
Cena 


WHISH! 


Guided missiles laden with ezplosive fury 
are launched skyward, blasted on their way by a 
rush of white-hot flame from specially 


engineered booster cases. 


WHERE? 


Guided electronically, these missiles begin their 
track to far-off targets with deadly, 
single-minded purpose — closing in with 


speed that outruns sound 


WHO? 





Building missile booster coses and guidance syster 





elements are two of the many vital 
contributions of Goodyear Aircraft Cargaratior 
in the service of the noticn’s defense 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 

Akron, Ohiio - Litchfield Park, Arizone 
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...AND THE STATE OF THE NATION 


|: far more than we realize, the state of our nation 
depends on our state of mind. 


For if false fears can incapacitate an individual, they can 
do the same to a country, which is made up of individuals. 


The people of Union Oil believe in America and its 
ability to continue to furnish the highest standard of living 
ever achieved by man. 


We are backing this belief this year with a nearly 
$100,000,000 vote of confidence which calls for new wells, 
new products, new plants, new refineries, new tankers, new 
trucks, new tools, new processes. 


All of this will help to create new jobs and new oppor- 
tunities in the years ahead. 


All of this should help to create a state of mind that is 
good for the state of our nation. 


UNION OIL @ COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Buy American and protect your standard of living 
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GUATEMALA CITY....-WASHINGTON....PARIS....BONN....GENEVA.... 








>> While Washington worries about Indo-China, 10,000 miles away..... 

A U.S. neighbor, Guatemala, two hours distant from the Panama Canal by fast 
bomber, is acquiring many of the earmarks of a Soviet outpost. 

The earmarks, as they have been identified thus far, are these: 

Arms are reaching Guatemala from behind the Iron Curtain. 

A general strike spreading throughout neighboring Honduras was apparently 
touched off and encouraged by Guatemalans, including consular officials. 

An assassination attempt on the life of Nicaragua's President, widely known 
as anti-Communist, is being blamed on a plot hatched in Guatemala. 

An election in British Honduras, another Guatemalan neighbor, has shown a 
Surprisingly strong leftist trend. Guatemalans had a hand in this, too. 

Guatemalans, in short, appear unusually busy outside their borders doing 
missionary work of the kind that Moscow wants done in the U.S. back yard. 














>> In Guatemala itself, when you look into that situation..... 
The Government, though not Communist at the top, follows Moscow's line. 
Guatemala's "FBI" is in the hands of Communists. 
Press and radio, under Government control, are run by Communists. 
Labor unions are controlled by known Communists. 
Reforms pushed by the Government are those publicly urged by Communists. 
U.S. firms, U.S. capital get kicked around, sometimes expropriated. 
U.S. policies are bitterly opposed by Guatemala at home and abroad. 




















>> In addition: Guatemalans regularly attend Communist meetings in Peiping 
and East Europe. Two leaders of Guatemala's Communist Party recently visited 
Moscow. This visit preceded the current outbreak of trouble in Central America. 
Guatemala may not actually be a Soviet outpost. But it acts like one. 


>> U.S. officials, disturbed about Guatemala, are on this spot: 

U.S. intervention to drive the Communists out of Guatemala is prohibited by 
inter-American treaties and by long-standing U.S. policy. Anything that even 
looks like U.S. intervention arouses the ire of all Latin-American nations. 

A Soviet outpost, on the other hand, can hardly be permitted by the U.S. to 
develop in its own back yard, and close to the Panama Canal. 

Only alternative, if the U.S. is not to intervene, is for Latin Americans to 
take the lead in putting pressure on Guatemala's Government. 

This pressure is now beginning. Nicaragua has broken off relations with 
Guatemala. Honduras recently kicked out two Guatemalan consular officials. 

Next step may be agreement by. a majority of Western Hemisphere governments 
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that Guatemala is in fact a threat to Hemisphere peace and security. 
Sanctions, including an economic squeeze, might then go into effect. 
First, though, Latin Americans have to come around to the U.S. view that 

Guatemala, as a budding Soviet outpost, deserves attention and action fast. 


>> In Paris it looks as if Premier Laniel has thrown the European Army idea to 
the wolves in order to stay in office and save what he can of Indo-China. 

This is the inside politics of the situation: 

Laniel is now clinging to power in France by the skin of his teeth. He has 
only a two-vote margin in Parliament. Laniel's fate, as he sees it, turns on how 
the followers of Gen. Charles de Gaulle vote. Last time, 29 Gaullists voted for 
Laniel. Next time, a loss of three Gaullist votes could cost him his job. 

The Gaullists, in general, go along with Laniel's Indo-China policy. But 
they are almost solidly against any European Army treaty. 

To keep Gaullist votes, therefore, Laniel has to soft-pedal the European 
Army treaty that he is committed to and that the U.S. is counting heavily on. 











>> Laniel's soft-pedaling is now out in the open. Last month, Laniel said he 
would ask Parliament to agree, on May 18, to set a day for beginning debate on the 
European Army treaty. But May 18 passed without any such move by Laniel. The 
French vote on the European Army is again postponed--indefinitely. 
Chances for French approval of the idea always were poor. Now you will find 
few in Paris who think a European Army ever will come into existence. 


>> American officials in Paris gloomily admit to a feeling of helplessness. 

"It's no use talking to Laniel," one American official explained. "Poor 
guy has only that two-vote majority, and he may lose that next week. 

"To talk to him these days is to see that the whole world has collapsed on 
top of him. His face is lined with weariness. He isn't sleeping nights. He is 
going on his nerves and stubborn will. His only thought is how to save France's 
troops in Indo-China, how to hold things together out there long enough either 
to get a truce from the Communists or intervention from the Allies." 


>> In Bonn, Germans protest that this French stalling delays West Germany's 
independence. It's tied in with ratification of the European Army treaty. So: 

A German national army is being proposed by a member of Adenauer's Cabinet 
as an alternative to a Franco-German partnership in a European Army. 

A tie with Soviet Russia, at least to the extent of diplomatic relations, 
is being proposed and widely discussed by Chancellor Adenauer's political 
allies. The idea is to begin negotiations with Russia for a unified Germany. 

Adenauer has opposed the idea, but hasn't closed the door entirely. Time 
enough for that, he is saying, after West Germany gets its independence. 

It's plain that French stalling is undermining Bonn's ties with the West. 








>> At Geneva, the French figure that every hint of American intervention in 
Indo-China improves France's bargaining power with the Communists. Accordingly: 
More U.S. carriers are being asked by France for Indo-Chinese waters. 
A U.S. Marine division, it's added, should be on hand in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
French reasoning is that this show of strength will do more to extract a 
truce out of Moscow than weeks of talk about a Southeast Asia pact. 
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Get things going... 
keep things moving... 


On-the-spot consultation may spell the differ- 
ence between bonus or penalty. Men with the 
right answers can reach hard-to-get-to locations 
with a BEECHCRAFT. 


Oftentimes it’s possible to land your company 
BrEcucraAFT at the scene of activity, or certainly 
within minutes of the important spot. Further- 
more you arrive rested and refreshed, ready for 


BONANZA 








important decisions, with no worry about making 
return reservations. 


Thousands of BEECHCRAFT owners daily are cut- 
ting their travel time as much as 75 per cent. If 
you are “pressed for time,” ask a BEECHCRAFT 
distributor or dealer to show you the answers. 
Or write, on your company letterhead, to Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcratt 


MODEL 18 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 








. Winston Churchill 





-» The Toll of Age? 














LONDON 


IR WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, enfeebled 

by the years, is clinging doggedly to 
his job and his power, while much of the 
world wonders what the consequences 
will be. Sir Winston, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, will be 80 on November 
30. Of late he has been doing and saying 
things that many Americans find puz- 
zling, even foreboding. 

The man who denounced Munich 
now urges the partitioning of Indo- 
China. He talks of convincing the Rus- 
sians that “we wish them peace, hap- 
piness, and ever-increasing and ever- 
expanding prosperity and enrichment of 
life in their own mighty land.” His 
policies have so strained the Anglo- 
American alliance that President Eisen- 
hower speaks of a possible united 
defense of Southeast Asia without 
the British. 

Questions are being raised as to 
whether Sir Winston has stayed in 
office too long, whether old age 
and its infirmities may be impair- 
ing his judgment and leading him 
into mistakes. The questioners re- 
call errors made by other states- 
men in their declining years. 

At Yalta, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
then 63, ill and drawn, with death 
two months away, made his much- 
criticized concessions to Russia. At 
85, Hindenburg handed Germany 
over to Hitler. At 84, Pétain be- 
came the pliant head of Hitler's 
puppet Government at Vichy. 
Many wonder whether there is a 
parallel. 

The answer is a definite “No.” 
At 79, Sir Winston’s mental capaci- 
ties are not affected at all. He re- 
mains a man of vigorous will. But 
two things are bothering him. He 
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Churchill’s Way to Peace 
Worries the U.S. 


Sir Winston, with a final ambition to achieve, 
hangs on to office and puzzles Americans with his 
words and actions. His goal: to become the great 
peacemaker of the mid-century. 






has a final ambition: to bring peace to 
this era. With Russia in possession of the 
H-bomb and England exposed, he wants 
to talk things over with the Soviets before 
it may be too late. And he is under very 
heavy political pressures at home. 

Peacemaker. Sir Winston wants peace 
by negotiation—with himself as the prin- 
cipal negotiator for the West. For more 
than a year, he has urged a top-level 
meeting at which he and Georgi Malen- 
kov would lay all the problems and ten- 
sions on the table, work out the answers, 
establish a dependable peace. 

President Eisenhower would be there, 
too, of course, and so would the current 
Premier of France. But, friends say, Sir 
Winston pictures himself in the leading 
role. He has had long experience in 
intimate, personal diplomacy. It is his 





—Defense Dept. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WITH SIR WINSTON 
The American was ill then, the Briton is now 






—United Press 


forte and often it has been success- 
ful. He thinks it would work again. 

Sir Winston is hopeful that Stalin’s 
successors might actually welcome some 
arrangement that would permit a breath- 
ing spell, perhaps a long breathing spell, 
in military preparations. If such a meet- 
ing could be arranged, the Prime Min- 
ister holds that at the very least some 
good might be accomplished. 

But the U.S. is not going along with 
any such plan. Any agreement would 
necessitate many compromises. These 
could become an appeasement of Russia 
by the man who, 16 years ago, fought the 
appeasement of Hitler. Even if an agree- 
ment were reached, its worth is ques- 
tioned. Before so much as talking, the 
U.S. wants concrete evidence that Russia 
now is ready to honor her commitments. 

So, thus far, Sir Winston has 
been blocked, and he sadly ac- 
knowledges that fact. With charac- 
teristic understatement he recently 
told the House of Commons that 
his opinion of what should be done 
had not changed but that “unhap- 
pily, my opinion does not rule in 
every respect.” Meanwhile, _ his 
over-all policy of peace by high- 
level negotiation is applied to in- 
dividual problems. 

Sir Winston pins his hopes for 
saving Southeast Asia from the 
Communists upon the current talks 
at Geneva. He wants a flow of 
words. The U.S. wants a show of 
strength. But, until the Geneva 
Conference is ended, Sir Winston 
is having nothing to do with mili- 
tary commitments. He _ proposes 
that Indo-China be _partitioned— 
as Neville Chamberlain allowed 
Czechoslovakia to be partitioned 
at Munich. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lift the burden of ruinous medical debts from employees 


Heart...cancer...a bad accident. 
Think what can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 

A serious illness, a major accident 
can quickly pile up staggering medi- 
cal bills. An employee, returning to 
work deep in medical debt, may be 
deavicied, worried, perhaps even un- 
able to keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management—in cases like 
this—feels a basic sympathy. And a 
basic obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 
basic Group Major Medical Expense 


Plans, any of which can be adapted 
to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 
These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
protect your employees against ru- 
inous medical expenses. These ex- 
penses include: bills for doctors, 
surgeons, medicines, hospitals, pro- 
fessional nursing care and other 
items that can quickly wipe out an 
employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative can 
help you bring your employees—and 
yourself—peace of mind. Ask him 
about Individual Major Medical Ex- 
pense Policies, available for you and 
your family, too. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 1,N.Y, 
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Brruant ACHIEVEMENTS in the field of 
germ-free life have focused the eyes of the world of science on 
famed University of Notre Dame and its LOBUND Institute. 
Here is pioneering in research that recalls those earlier ex- 
periments on the very same campus which opened the way 
to synthetic rubber! 

Science today blazes the path to Industry’s major advances. 
In ‘the scientific and engineering laboratories at Notre Dame 
are the facilities and the skills for research in all major fields. 
These are available under arrangements to meet the require- 
ments of specific industries. 

One of the major advantages of locating your plant in the 
South Bend-Mishawaka area is this availability of scientific 
facilities and skills—for independent projects—or to supplement 
the work of your own technicians and engineers. Write for 
detailed information, without obligation. 


Send for Brochure, “Valley of Promise” 


Here are the facts about a strategic location for your 
new plant—a community where industry thrives and 
people are happy because all the basic needs for 
industrial development are found in abundance. Raw 
materials come to your factory and your products 
go to market at transport costs in the lowest bracket. 
Write now for brochure; your inquiry will be held 
in strict confidence. Committee of 100, Suite 309, 
National Bank Bldg., South Bend, Indiana. 


SOUTH BEND and 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
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Many Britons fear the U.S. 
might push them into war... 


Later, after the Geneva Conference, 
unless the talking there yields some ac- 
complishment, Sir Winston is expected 
to join in a concerted defense. Mean- 
while, his refusal to go along is splitting 
Britain and America apart. But it all fits 
into political planning at home and, as 
leader of the Conservative Party, Sir 
Winston must keep such factors in mind. 

H-bomb politics. It is obvious that Sir 
Winston’s policy has the support of an 
overwhelming number of Britons, of both 
major parties. Foremost in the thoughts 
of many Englishmen is the fact and the 
fear of the Russian hydrogen bomb. 
England is in easy range of Soviet air- 
fields. To the British, another war is un- 
thinkable. 

In addition, anti-American feeling in 
England is increasing. Surveys show that 
many Britons have lost confidence in 
American leadership, that they are in no 
mood to follow an American “get tough” 
policy, that in many cases they fear the 
U.S.—not Russia—may push them into a 
catastrophic World War III. 

So Sir Winston’s policy is intended to 
build Conservative strength at home 
against the day it may be needed to keep 
the party in power. In the last election, 
1951, the Conservatives won a majority 
of 17 seats in the House of Commons, but 
the Laborites polled a majority of the 
popular vote. The Conservatives since 
then have done very well in by-elections 
to fill House vacancies. Now, Sir Win- 
ston’s party is bothered by the fact that 
the Laborites recently made very sub- 
stantial gains in municipal elections. 

All these considerations enter into some 
rather painful calculations as to when 
Sir Winston may step down and hand 
his office over to his chosen heir, An- 


’ thony Eden. As things stand, it could be 


done simply, at any time, without an 
election and with only a vote of confi- 
dence in the House, where the Con- 
servative majority guarantees success. 
But there are complications. 

Sir Winston would like to achieve his 
impressive success in the foreign field 
and then yield to Mr. Eden. In the wake 
of the Churchill triumph, a general elec- 
tion could be called. In any event, by law, 
there must be an election no later than the 
autumn of 1956. And, as for stepping 
down, Sir Winston, in the present circum- 
stances, shows no signs of it. 

An old man’s health. On occasional 
days when his vitality seems low, his 
speech slow and breathing labored, Sir 
Winston ponders a quick retirement. But 
he recovers quickly from such moods. His 
ambition to become a peacemaker reas- 
serts itself. He decides to stay on. 
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. .. The Prime Minister looks 
pale, tires easily 


Despite his years, Sir Winston still can 
be nimble-witted in debate. But he tires 
easily, often looks pale and seems short 
of breath. He tries to conserve his 
strength, confine his energies to issues 
of topmost importance, delegate the rest 
to his Cabinet and other aides. 

Physically, Sir Winston’s basic diffi- 
culty is said to be hardening of the ar- 
teries. He has suffered two strokes, one of 
them relatively mild. The second, almost 
a year ago, impaired his speech for a time 
and paralyzed his left hand and right 
leg. The hand is much better, but the 
leg causes a limp that he finds embar- 
rassing. 

Sir Winston grows testy with his doc- 
tors, but usually yields to their instruc- 
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GERMANY’S HINDENBURG 
After him came Hitler 


tions. He eats and drinks less, sees fewer 
people than in past years. As much time 
as possible is spent in bed. For relaxa- 
tion he reads light fiction, takes long week 
ends and rewrites a four-volume history 
of the English-speaking peoples. 

Since he prefers direct communica- 
tion, Sir Winston sometimes picks up his 
phone and puts in a call for President 
Eisenhower. From their wartime days 
they remain on a first-name basis. But 
they no longer look concertedly at the 
future. Both want peace, but they dis- 
agree on how to attain it. 

Meanwhile, Sir Winston seems deter- 
mined to carry on into 1955, hoping that 
developments finally may bring the op- 
portunity to achieve his final ambition to 
become the great peacemaker of the 
mid-century. 
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Can your company 





use more cash? 





For $25,000 or for 
Millions ... get in touch 
with Commercial Credit 





HERE ARE TIMES when even the most successful company 

requires added working capital to pay taxes, to meet payrolls, 
to modernize equipment, to carry heavier inventory or larger 
receivables, etc. 


Through ComMErcIAL Crepit’s method, hundreds of companies 
in 1953 were able to obtain additional cash beyond what was 
available through their other borrowing sources. Some companies 
used up to 5 Mittion Do.tiars of ComMMERcIAL CREDIT money, 
and the total we advanced for working capital’ purposes last year 
exceeded 600 Mitiion Dottars. In most cases, cash was available 
within three to five days after first contact—and remained avail- 
able on a continuing basis, without further negotiations. 


ComMERCIAL CReEpiIT’s method causes no dilution of ownership, 
no mortgaging of future profits, no hampering of company manage- 
ment. The one—and only one—reasonable charge is a tax deduct- 
ible expense. If your company can profitably use extra working 
capital—as little as $25,000 or as much as Millions . . . for as 
briefly as a month or for years—contact COMMERCIAL CREDIT. 
lor fast action write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL 
Crepir Corporation office listed below. Say, “I’d like more 
information about the plan described in U. S. News.” 


Battimore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


CommeRCIAL Crepit COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 
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‘T thought Id need 
a genie to tind a 

subcontractor for 
those parts... 























until an officer of the local Marine 
Midland bank in Jamestown — the 
Chautauqua National Bank and Trust 
Company — put us in touch with a plant 
in their area that could help us meet 
our production deadline.” 


Timely help on similar problems is 
often obtainable in New York State 
when The Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York is your bank. 
In 9 principal trading regions of 
New York State, affiliated Marine Mid- 
land banks have 126 offices in 61 towns 
and cities. Each officer knows his own 
area and the people in it as only a 
local resident can. Let us show you 
how this “next-door-neighbor” knowl- 
edge can be useful to your business. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FROM AUSTRALIA 


800-MILE ““NEIGHBORS” 


ALICE SPRINGS-—Here in the heart 
of the vast, arid stretches of central Aus- 
tralia, housewives have a “party line” 
that pales the fabulous stories you may 
have heard about the community tele- 
phones of rural America. 

To listen in to a doctor advising his 
patients, to a woman complaining about 
her husband’s absence, or to find out 
what a neighbor will have for dinner 
next week, all the housewife has to do is 
tune up her “transceiver” and settle back 
comfortably with her earphones. With 
just a little more preparation, she can 
chat with a “neighbor” 800 miles away. 

The “party line” is a radio network 
created by the Flying Doctor Service, a 
remarkable organization that, over the 
years, has knit together hundreds of 
Australian bush families who often live 
50 or 100 miles from the next-door 
neighbor and 400 miles from the near- 
est town. 

The Flying Doctor Service was orig- 
inally designed to’ take care of the 
medical needs of Australian families 
isolated by the desert vastness and primi- 
tive transportation. Before it came into 
being, a family in trouble would send a 
native runner to carry a message to the 
nearest family—and hope help would 


ALICE SPRINGS: 
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come. Now a doctor diagnoses illness by 
radio and prescribes medicine from a 
medical kit each family keeps on hand. 
In an emergency the doctor flies to the 
outpost or the patient is brought to a 
hospital by air ambulance. 

In recent years, the Flying Doctor 
Service has gone far beyond medical 
care. It handles the daily needs of thou- 
sands of Australian families. Supplies 
are ordered and laborers hired by radio. 
Feed can be ordered air-dropped to 
starving herds far out in the bush. When 
a rancher starts a trip across the lonely 
plains he broadcasts his itinerary by 
radio. If he doesn’t arrive on schedule, 
search parties are quickly organized to 
backtrack his trail. 

Alice Springs, which has only 4,000 
inhabitants, is the heart of a desert land 
that stretches 800 miles to the north and 
600 miles to the south. The FDS radio is 
the community center. Here, each morn- 
ing and afternoon, a young Australian 
named Don Gooding sits down before 
his “mike” and starts to talk to his 200 
subscribers—most of them housewives. 
Each subscriber may _ represent as 
many as 100 families in a “neighbor- 
hood.” 


(Continued on page 72) 
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“We have better daylightin 


... less maintenance 


with PC Glass Blocks,” 


That new looking 
building in the photo- 
graph is just over two 
years old, so the owner 
has had plenty of chance 





to live in it and learn 

whether or not he likes it. Now, notice the 
big panels of glass blocks on every floor. 

Mr. Moulton, president of Auto-Owners 

Insurance Company, has this to say, 

*“We’ve practically eliminated window 

maintenance expense with the PC Glass 


Blocks. They don’t require any costly 





says V.V. Moulton, President, Auto-Owners Insurance Co., Lansing, Michigan. 


painting, re-puttying or cleaning. The 
daylighting is excellent everywhere in the 
building. Best of all, the high insulating 
value of these blocks has meant material 
savings on heating and cooling costs.” 
You can create your own daylighting 
system with PC Glass Blocks — without 
the need for expensive shades, blinds 
or louvres. Only occasional cleaning is 
needed. Write today for more information. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
US-54, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 


22, Pennsylvania. 





Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation 
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the MASS BUYING POWER 
in Seattle. 
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.. . 950-mile road to Darwin 
with one bus a week 


Don takes up medical cases first—an 
average of about 200 a month. A doctor 
in the hospital listens carefully and pre- 
scribes treatment. When the medical 
cases are disposed of, Don asks his lis- 
teners—each of whom has a call signal— 
for any messages they want relayed. 
Then he arranges air dates for house- 
wives who want to talk with other house- 
wives after the official business is out 
of the way. 

Endless land. The first thing that 
strikes the visitor to Alice Springs is the 
seemingly endless sweep of sun-baked 
land—the bush country. Ranches are 
measured by the mile rather than by 
the acre. In this harsh territory, where 
the average rainfall is only 10 inches a 
year, communication is an imperative of 
life. 

Years ago a railroad was built from 
Adelaide, on the Southern coast, to Alice 
Springs, a thousand miles to the north. 
The railroad was planned to transport 
cattle to the markets and seaports of the 
South, and at the height of the season 
it is tremendously busy. But, year in 
and year out, there is only one passenger 
train a week. The trip is a leisurely one, 
taking three days. The train is never on 
time—and no one cares much. In fact, it 
has no fixed timetable. If ‘the train 
doesn't arrive this morning it will get 
here after noon—or certainly not later 
than tomorrow. 

North from Alice Springs to Darwin 
is a 950-mile highway that terminates 
near the Equator. It was built by Austral- 
ian and U.S. Army engineers in 1942, 
when everyone thought the Japanese 
were going to invade this country. 

The highway is as deserted as any 
modern thoroughfare can be. Not long 
ago a doctor and his wife—unfamiliar 
with the desert—set out to drive from 
Alice Springs to Darwin. Their car broke 
down. They walked for two and a halt 
days before collapsing. Both died of 
thirst. A true bushman would have 
staved with the car, drunk water from 
the radiator, and waited for someone to 
come along. It wouldn't have taken 
more than a week—a bus makes the trip 
once weekly. 

Air transport is a natural in an area of 
wide-open spaces such as this. A bush air- 
man, E. J. Connelan, operates an air 
service radiating out of Alice Springs. 
His planes service five towns and 90 sta- 
tions. They carry mail, freight, fresh 
vegetables, frozen fish—and_ passengers. 

The bush pilots who fly doctors and 
nurses on their emergency missions are 
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accustomed to soaring through raging 
sandstorms and landing on uncleared 
fields. And they are accustomed to un- 
expected emergencies. Recently a pilot 
went into the bush to bring out a wound- 
ed aborigine, and discovered he had 15 
patients—all with spears sticking in them 
as the result of an intertribal battle. He 
radioed to his base for a doctor and nurse. 

In this country, homesteads are oases 
built around the wells thrust down 
through the tableland to a subterranean 
lake that lies just under the surface. It 
is a world of unfenced, rolling plains. 

Cattle. This seemingly forbidding 
land does produce one thing—magnifi- 
cent cattle—but it is not an easy life. 
During the dry season cattle must be 
driven as far as 12 miles from a water 
hole in order to get feed. At market time 
they have to be driven hundreds of miles 
to the railroad. 

Still, despite the hardships, it is not un- 
common for a rancher to clear $100,000 
to $150,000 a year on his livestock. 

Neighbors. All across these vast 
reaches of bleakness and wealth, the FDS 
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AIRPLANE AMBULANCE 
Rugged land—and rugged pilots 


radio network has converted the lonely 
desert into a chatty, neighborly com- 
munity. 

The Alice Springs radio has a “School 
of the Air” to supplement correspondence 
courses that the bush children take. 
Tests are given over the air and the 
students correct their own papers. Re- 
cently the children heard “Sleeping 
Beauty” sung by themselves from their 
remote outposts. Each child was assigned 
a part to record on tape. The tapes were 
flown to Alice Springs, pieced together 
into the finished product, and then 
broadcast over the “party line.” 

The Country Women’s Association 
meets regularly on the air channels. 
Cattlemen hold their annual convention 
the same way. And at the other extreme 
of this radio companionship is the Aus- 
tralian mother in the bush chatting 
regularly twice a week with her newly 
married daughter—who has set up house- 
keeping 600 miles away. 
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3-WAY 
ERROR 
CONTROL 


Halts faulty strokes—signals the operator by sight, 
sound, touch. Other Comptometer features—Direct 
Action for instant answers and Floating Touch for 
faster work. Call the Comptometer representative 
for details. 


COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 

are made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 
1726 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Ill. Offices in 
principal U. S. cities and throughout the world. 


Electric and non-electric models 
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Defense Department Tells 


HOW RUSSIAN TROOPS AND GUNS 
HELPED KILL AMERICANS 






Told for the first time, in what follows, is the 
documented story of how Russians plan and 
run their satellites’ ‘“small wars.”’ 

It is the evidence of direct Russian partici- 
pation in the Korean war, compiled and 
checked by U. S. forces in Korea and now re- 
leased by the Defense Department. 


Following are full texts of two statements by the Defense 
Department on Russia‘s role in the Korean war, as released 
for publication May 15, 1954: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOVIET INVOLVEMENT 
IN THE KOREAN WAR 


General Communist aggression in Korea began in 1950, 
but the preparations for it began north of the 38th parallel in 
1945, when Russian occupation forces moved in. 

Among their first preoccupations was the creation of a 
North Korean Army. While they were directly occupying 
the country, they recruited, organized and equipped local 
forces. After those forces reached a degree of strength that 
could allow the Russians to remove their own occupation 
forces, they did so. But first they created a hand-picked, 
puppet regime controlled by Russian citizens of Korean 
ancestry. 

This puppet regime continued the military buildup with 
Russian help in materials and training personnel. When the 
North Korean Army had reached a degree of strength which 
indicated it could conquer all of Korea, the Russians gave it 
the signal for the attack across the 38th parallel. 

And when this army failed to gain its objective despite 
its great initial superiority over defending forces, the Chi- 
nese came to its rescue, and Russia continued to give sup- 


port in material, advisory personnel, AA _ [antiaircraft] 
units, and strategic counsel to the Chinese and North 
Koreans. 


The course of the first few weeks of fighting in Korea 
provides all the proof needed that the Russians had carried 
on a major military buildup in the north. In those weeks the 
North Korean Army showed strength in numbers and equip- 
ment far superior to those defending the Republic of Korea. 
It would have been absolutely impossible for the North 
Koreans by themselves to have created so strong a military 
force, and it is inconceivable that such a force was created 
for any purpose other than aggression. 

Again, when the tide of battle turned against the North 
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It shows, in detail, how Russians planned 
the Korean attack, built up the forces required, 
ordered the assault, then directed the Com- 
munist forces in action. 

You get the evidence, too, of more than 
10,000 Russian soldiers and vast stocks of 
Russian arms used in that ‘‘non-Russian” war. 





Koreans and the Chinese entered the conflict and stayed 
in it for more than two years, it was Russian support that 
made it possible for the Communist forces to ward off 
complete defeat. Without that help, the Chinese with 
their inadequate industrial structure could not possibly 
have maintained effective military forces in Korea on their 
own resources. 

It was because of this Russian direction and support of the 
aggression in North Korea that the United States firmly in- 
sisted that in any post-armistice political conference, Russia 
could not be considered a neutral participant, but must be 
present as a nation with, at the least, a “special interest” in the 
Korean conflict. 

It is impossible to separate the military and political as- 
pects of Russian control over the North Korean regime. In 
the course of interrogation a high-ranking North Korean officer 
captured by the UN Command said: 

“What are you people trying to do, prove that Russia is 
running the Korean War? That is not necessary. I am living 
proof of that fact.” 

He then requested that the rest of his interrogation be con- 
tinued in Russian, the language in which he thought and 
talked most easily. 

He was no isolated case. On the contrary, he was one of a 
number of Russian citizens, members of the Communist 
Party, who was ordered to Korea in 1945 to set up what be- 
came a classic example of a puppet government. Most of the 
top positions, and many of the key positions at the lower, 
operating levels of the North Korean government are held by 
these Soviet citizens descended from Korean immigrants. 
Because of their strategic positions in the bureaucracy, it is 
impossible for the government to take any course of action 
that would not be acceptable in Moscow. And it is certain 
that any line of action ordered from Moscow will be inaugu- 
rated. 

Thirty-six of these Russians went to the country of their 
ancestors in 1945 to set up the Korean satellite regime. With 
them went a much greater number of lower-ranking Russians 
of Korean ancestry who were spread through the regime, to 
carry out its operations, and to check on the native Korean 
officials who might tend to deviate from Russian-approved 
policies. 
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The leader of the key group was HO Ka I, a prominent 
Communist Party official in Uzbekistan. In North Korea he 
became the real leader of the regime. While the regime was 
still in its formative state, during the period of direct Russian 
occupation, he functioned as First Secretary of the Korean 
Labor Party (KLP), the formal name of the Communist 
Party in Korea. 

Even with HO Ka I now dead, having committed suicide 
at about the time Beria was purged, KIM I] Sung and other 
Soviet citizens still are the top men in the North Korean 
regime. 

KIM II Sung, Premier of North Korea since February 1946, 
came to Korea with these 36 Russians. Although born in 
Korea, he is an officer in the Soviet Army and is in Korea 
under orders. 

NAM II, whose name became well-known when he was 
senior Communist delegate at the Panmunjom armistice talks, 
is another Soviet citizen and Red Army Officer. He was born 
in Soviet Siberia, and is said to have served as a captain in the 
Red Army during World War Two. He was Chief of Staff of 
the North Korean Army, and now is North Korean Foreign 
Minister. 


Russians as North Korean Officials 

On down the line through the North Korean regime the 
story is the same. Consider the following list of high-ranking 
officials—all of them Russian citizens in Korea under Soviet 
orders: 

PANG Hak Se—Minister of Internal Affairs (in charge of 
police and intelligence). 

KIM Yol—Chief, Organization Department of the Korean 
Labor (Communist) Party; Cabinet Secretariat. 

KIM Pa—Former Vice Minister of Internal Affairs. 

PAK Chang-ok—Chief, Propaganda Department of the 
KLP, member of the recently established Central Presidium, 
member of the Central Political Committee of the KLP, and 
Vice Premier. 

KIM Chae Uk—Chief, Political Bureau of the North Ko- 
rean Army, and Vice Minister of Agriculture. 

KIM I]—Member of the Korean Labor Party’s Central Po- 
litical Committee; member of the Central Presidium, and 
Vice Premier. Formerly political commissar of the North 
Korean Army and Deputy Chief of the Army’s Political 
Bureau. 

LEE Pil Ku—Vice Minister of Internal Affairs. 

LEE Tong Kun—Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

KIM Chan—Vice Minister of Finance. 

LEE Sang Jo—Chief, Reconnaissance Bureau of North 
Korean Army, and Deputy Truce Delegate. 

PAK Chong Ae (Madame)—Vice Chairman, Korean Labor 
Party; member of its Political Committee, and formerly 
Secretary of its Central Committee. 

PAK I Wan—Vice Premier. (Also known as KAK Uihwan 
or Ivan Pak, a Russian with an obviously “Koreanized” name. ) 

HAN I] Mu—Chief of North Korean Navy and Vice Minis- 
ter of Defense. 

YU Kai—Vice Minister of Commerce. 

TAE Song Su—Vice Minister of Culture and Propaganda. 

WANG Yon—Commanding General, North Korean Air 
Force. 

KO Kwi Man—Vice Minister of Industry. 

KIM Sung Hwa—Minister for City Planning. 

KI Sok Pok—Former Chief Editor of Labor News, the Ko- 
rean Labor Party’s official publication (a former Major Gen- 
eral who has assumed civilian status); North Korean repre- 
sentative in the Panmunjom talks for arranging a Korean po- 
litical conference. 

PAK Tae Jun—Vice Chief of the Textbook Compilation 
Bureau of the Cultural and Propaganda Ministry. 
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KIM I] Se—Member of the Soviet Young Communist 
League and Russian-language instructor. 

HO Hak Pong—Colonel; instructor at North Korean Officer 
Candidate School. 

PAK Chang Son—Vice Principal of Pyongyang Teachers 
College. 

These men, all Soviet citizens by birth and devout Com- 
munists by life-long training, hold most of the top positions 
and the key second and third-level positions in the North 
Korean regime. That so many of them are Vice Ministers 
rather than full Ministers is not surprising. One of the effec- 
tive techniques of creating and operating a puppet govern- 
ment is to put native-born citizens in apparently top posi- 
tions, but to place the real power in the hands of their 
chief assistants. 

These are the Russians who run the governmental appara- 
tus of North Korea. They are also the men who, when it was 
considered time to launch an attempt at military conquest of 
the Republic of Korea, ordered the attack. 

Because these men were Russians, the Russian language 
played a major part in the actual operation against the Re- 
public of Korea. Two Russian-language documents captured 
by the UN Command clearly revealed that the men who 
planned and instigated the aggression did it in the language 
they knew best. 


What a Captured Order Showed 

One was titled “North Korean Army Reconnaissance Order 
Number One,” dated June 18, 1950. This order, originally 
transmitted in Russian, showed that specific plans for com- 
mitting the 4th North Korean Division for attack to the south- 
ward. existed on that date. 

Another was titled “North Korean Army Operation 
Order Number One,” dated June 22, 1950. This order con- 
tained the detailed plans for the attack by the 4th Division 
and its supporting units. These and eight other similar 
orders were submitted to the UN General Assembly, in 
English translation, to prove where the guilt for aggression 
lay. 

The North Korean regime, attempting to discredit these 
documents, pointed out that place names were given in 
Japanese, which the North Korean Army did not use. Actual- 
ly, this charge tended to validate rather than refute the docu- 
ments. The UN Command translators, working from the 
original Russian of the orders, were not familiar with Rus- 
sian transliterations of Korean place names. Consequently, 
they had to identify places with the Japanese names used on 
the maps available to them. 

Right down to the commanders of line units, orders were 
transmitted in Russian. It was not until orders reached the 
men who were to do the actual fighting and dying that the 
Korean tongue could be used without fear of mistakes result- 
ing from its improper use. 

One prisoner of war, a Major of North Korean engi- 
neers, said that as the flow of Russian equipment into 
Korea increased during the period immediately preced- 
ing the initial attack, the flow of Russian advisors in- 
creased with it. All orders, he said, came from these ad- 
visors, and he, who spoke Russian, was given the job of 
translating them into Korean. 

Many Russian “advisors” were attached to the North Ko- 
rean Army advance headquarters established in June, 1950. 
They wore civilian clothing, the Major added, and it was 
forbidden to address them by rank. They were introduced as 
“newspaper reporters” but they had supreme authority. They 
took the lead in making operational and mobilization plans, 
and in commanding and manipulating troops. They treated 
the Korean officers who were nominally their chiefs, the 
Major said, “like their servants, or children.” 
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The North Korean Major identified two of these Russian 
“advisors” as Lieutenant General Vasiliev and Colonel Dolgin. 
Vasiliev, he said, apparently was in charge of all movements 
across the 38th parallel. Dolgin, assigned to the Engineer De- 
partment, was clearly the superior to the nominal head of the 
Department, Senior Colonel PAK Nam II, although the latter 
also held a commission in the Russian Army. 

Another prisoner interrogation report identified Colonel 
Yun, a Russian who spoke Korean haltingly, as advisor to the 
Tank Command of the North Korean Army in June, 1950. 
It named as head of communications along the frontier before 
and during the initial attack a Russian colonel named Gregor. 
This prisoner also said he actually heard General Vasiliev give 
the order to attack on June 25. 

Similar evidence came in many other interrogation reports. 
In some of them, the prisoner admitted that he was a 
Russian national of Korean ancestry, who had been ordered 
to Korea to take part in the creation of the puppet state’s 
military force. 


Chinese Problem, Russian Solution 

The Soviet Union withdrew its troops from North Korea in 
1948, after training a native army to replace them and leaving 
many advisors. The destruction of that army following the 
UN Command landings at Inchon faced them with a serious 
problem. By agreement it was arranged that the Chinese enter 
the war, but the Chinese need of technical support aggravated 
the problem. 

Therefore, in the spring of 1951, Soviet troops, together 
with some medical and support units. from other satellites, 
began to filter into North Korea. 

They were largely specialists, utilized as individuals rather 
than members of. operating military units. Their ehief func- 
tions were training, advising and participating in the combat 
activities of engineer, armor, artillery, anti-aircraft and air 
components, where they filled basic deficiences in the Chinese 
and North Korean forces. 

Estimates based on a large volume of reports indicate that 
there were between ten and twenty thousand Soviet military 
personnel in North Korea during the spring and summer of 
1951. The numerical force varied constantly, since the Rus- 
sians came into Korea with their combat equipment, trained 
Chinese and North Korean counterparts to use it, and then 
returned to Manchuria or the USSR. The only exceptions were 
anti-aircraft personnel, advisors and other technical experts, 
who remained in North Korea throughout the Panmunjom 
truce talks. 

The advisors frequently remained in Soviet uniform, al- 
though on occasion they put on civilian clothes to prevent 
ordinary Chinese Communist and North Korea soldiers from 
learning their true military identities. Soviet troops actively 
engaged in anti-aircraft, radar, and other technical duties 
usually wore Chinese Communist Forces uniforms, which 
failed to disguise their clearly Caucasian features, as many 
prisoners reported. 

By the end of May, 1953, there were estimated to be from 
six to twelve thousand Russian tactical troops in Korea. Most 
of them were located along main supply routes and near 
communication centers. The largest concentration, estimated 
at the equivalent of three anti-aircraft divisions, was deployed 
in the Sinuiju-Antung area. Another unit was protecting the 
river bridges in the Sinanui-Packchen area. A medium gun 
regiment, numbering some 400 men, was assigned to protect 
the Soviet Embassy, Advisory headquarters, and other Rus- 
sian installations at Pyongyang. Other unidentified units, be- 
lieved to have been quartermaster, railroad, and naval forces, 
were located in the northeast. 

Approximately 1,300 Russians were employed as staff and 
technical advisors throughout North Korea. Most of them 
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were assigned to North Korean forces, with only a few at- 
tached to the Chinese to insure proper maintenance of equip- 
ment furnished by the USSR. 

The system of “advisors” set up by the Russians actually 
assured them control] over all important Korean elements in 
both making policy and directing resulting operations. It also 
applied to the policy and actions regarding prisoners of war. 
Camps were under the control of the Home Affairs Ministry’s 
Social Security Bureau, which supplied guard personnel and 
conducted the attempts at political indoctrination. This con- 
trol was personally wielded by KIM Il, one of the Soviet citi- 
zens at the core of the North Korean regime. Along with per- 
sonnel the Russians sent equipment in Korea steadily as the 
conflict wore on. 


A ‘‘Fiction’’ About Matériel 

In various UN debates, Russian delegates sought to main- 
tain the fiction that they sent matériel to Korea only prior to 
their 1948 troop withdrawal. On the face of it such a con- 
tention could not be made to hold water, for it would be im- 
possible to maintain a three-year military effort on supplies 
stacked up before the fighting began. War consumes ma- 
terials at a fantastic rate, and as the original stocks of ma- 
terials that had been accumulated in Korea were expended, 
they were replaced. The quantities needed and the more com- 
plex materials could come only from Russia, for neither North 
Korea nor China had at that time the necessary industrial 
complex. 

But logic alone.does not have to carry the burden of proof. 
On the occasions of their retreats, the Chinese and North Ko- 
reans had to leave materials behind, and many of these ma- 
terials carried markings showing clearly that they were made 
in the Soviet Union after the 1948 withdrawal. 

Artillery ammunition, hand grenades, signal equipment 
and 122mm howitzers, manufactured in Russia in 1949 and 
1950, were captured by the UN Command (see attached 
table). Russian-language entries in captured documents, dated 
after 1948, that were designed to accompany individual items 
of Soviet material, also were picked up by advancing UN 
forces. 

Yet, with this tangible, physical evidence in UN Command 
hands, the Russians were still insisting, as late as March, 
1953, that they had not given any material support to the 
North Korean forces after 1948. 

The record from 1945 to the present is complete. First the 
Russians occupied North Korea. During the occupation they 
used Soviet citizens of Korean ancestry to create a Soviet-type 
Communist regime that could be depended on absolutely not 
to deviate from basic Soviet expansionist policies. When they 
thought that regime was strong enough to seek the conquest 
of all Korea they turned it loose against the Republic of 
Korea and gave it continuing support during three years of 
fighting. When the effort at military conquest failed they sued 
for an armistice, and sent two Soviet citizens to represent the 
puppet regime in the armistice talks. 


SOVIET ASSISTANCE 
TO NORTH KOREAN FORCES 
SUBSEQUENT TO 1948 


Prior to the intervention of the CCF [Chinese Communist 
Forces] in Korea, the Soviet delegate to the United Nations 
consistently denied that his Government was implicated in 
the North Korean aggression. Not only did he deny instigation 
and direction of the move, but in addition he denied that the 
NKA [North Korean Army] was supplied with equipment of 
Russian manufacture. Recently it was pointed out that the 
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Soviets not only instigated the Korean War, but that they 
actually directed the initial phases of hostilities and continue 
to control all military and political activity within the Puppet 
State. 

In light of the Soviet allegation at the UN that the North 
Koreans, prior to the Chinese intervention, were equipped 
with captured Japanese matériel, G2 AFFE [Army Forces Far 
East] recently made a study of equipment captured by the 
UNC [United Nations Command] prior to CCF entry into the 
war. The report resulting from this study, along with the in- 
closures to that report, follow. It is reprinted in its original 
form in order to provide wider circulation, and it leaves no 
doubt that the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has been 
an active participant in the Korean War since the opening of 
hostilities. It also leaves no doubt that the Soviet Union laid 
careful plans for the attack many months before hostilities 
were initiated. 


HEADQUARTERS 
UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES, FAR EAST (Main) 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G-2, Intelligence 
APO 343 
18 March 1953 

1. Evidence of Soviet military assistance to the North 
Korean Forces subsequent to 1948 and prior to the inter- 
vention of the Chinese Communist Forces has been compiled 
by this office. 

a. Soviet matériel manufactured in 1949 and 1950 cap- 
tured in Korea consists almost entirely of artillery ammunition, 
hand grenades, and signal equipment, with two 122mm M- 
1938 howitzers manufactured in 1949 being the notable 
exception. Two items were dated subsequent to June 1950. 
The following extract [{{] represents a noteworthy and inter- 
esting remark on this subject: 


Inclosure | 
SOVIET MILITARY MATERIEL 


Captured From or Abandoned by North Korean Forces Prior 
to Intervention of Chinese Communist Forces (Manufactured 
by the USSR in 1949 or 1950) 





Date of 
Capture (C), Place of Capture [if listed], 
Photo (P), Description of Equipment, 


Examination (E), Date of Manufacture 


or Report (R) 


7 Jul 50 (C) Umsong. M-5 Mortar Fuzes 1949 

7 Jul 50 (C) Umsong. Hand Grenade Detonators, 

Model UZRG 1949 

16 Jul 50 (E) F-1 Hand Grenades 1949 

16-Jul 50 (E) RG-42 Hand Grenades 1949 

21 Jul 50 (C) Northeast of Taegu. Military Radio Set, 

Type RBM-1 Jan 1950 

81 Jul 50 (P) 76mm Howitzer Ammunition 1950 

31 Jul 50 (R) 120mm Mortar Shel] 1950 
13 Aug 50 (R) 122mm HE |[*] Ammunition 

1949 & 1950 

14 Aug 50 (P) 85mm HE [*] Ammunition KTM-1 

Fuze 1949 & 1950 


19 Aug 50 (P) RG-42 Hand Grenades (Grenade, Det- 
onator, Label) 1949 
Mortar Sight MPM-44, No. 11052 1949 


45mm HE [*] Ammunition 1949 


20 Aug 50 (E) 
21 Aug 50 (R) 
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Date of 
Capture (C), 


Photo (P), 


Examination (E), 
or Report (R) 


23 
28 


28 
28 
28 
28 


29 


“Ic tb 


13 
13 
26 


19 


Aug 
Aug 


Aug 
Aug 
Aug 
Aug 


Aug 
Sep 
Sep 
Sep 


Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Sep 


Aug 


Prior to 


28 
28 
29 
30 
3 
5 
5 
13 


17 


17 


20 


Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Sep 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 


P Oct 


1 


3 


8 


Nev 


Nov 


Nov 


Prior to 


4 
28 


Nov 
Nov 


P Nov 


50 (R) 
50 (P) 


50 (P) 
50 (P) 
50 (E) 
50 (P) 
50 (R) 
50 (P) 
50 (R) 
50 (P) 
50 (P) 
50 (R) 
50 (C) 
50 


50 (P) 


50 (C) 
50 (C) 


50 (C) 


50 (C) 
50 (R) 
50 (C) 


50 (R) 


50 (R) 
50 (C) 


50 (P) 
50 (C) 


5U (C) 


50 (C) 


50 (C) 
50 (R) 
50 (P) 


Place of Capture [if listed], 
Description of Equipment, 
Date of Manufacture 


45mm HVAP [t] Ammunition 1950 
M-5 Mortar Fuze, KTM-1 Artillery 
Fuze 1949 
45mm APT [t] Ammunition 1950 
45mm APHE [§] Ammunition 1950 
122mm Ammunition 1949 
7.62mm Heavy Ball Ammunition 
Aug 1949 
76mm HEAT [§] Ammunition 1950 
Tabu-dong. 122mm Ammunition 1950 


85mm AP [**] Ammunition 1949 
RG-42 Hand Grenades (Packing Slip) 

1949 
Artillery Ammunition (Being Examined 
by General Walker) 1950 
KTM-1 Fuzes 1949 


Yonchon. 122mm Ammunition 1949 
Vic. Kumchon. 85 mm HVAP [f] Am- 


munition 1950 
F-1 Hand Grenade (Grenade, Detona- 
tor, Label) 1949 


Batteries (Types 38-L-30 and BAS-G- 
60-L-1.3) for Mine Detector Type VIM- 


203 Feb 1950 
Two ea. Military Radio Sets Type 
RBM-1 1950 


South of Onan. Receiver Dynamotor 
(Type RU-11AM for Military Radio Set 
RSB-F 1949 
Changayong. 76mm Ammunition 1949 
Waegwan. 122mm Ammunition 1949 
Hanpo-ri. Four ea. Military Radio Sets 
Type RBM-1 Mar & Jul 1949, Jan 1950 
Kochang. 122 mm Amrounition 


1949 & 1950 
Hanpo-ri. Military Field Telephone 
Type TAI-43 1949 


Report lists various types of artillery 
ammunition encountered to date and 
gives dates of manutacture and loading 
arsenal 1949 & 1950 
Hand Grenade Detonators (Packing 
Slip) 1950 
Northeast of Pyongyang. Six ea. Wet 
Cell Batteries Type 4NKN 45S —-:1950 
Kumchon. 85mm Ammunition 1949 
Vic. Wonsan. Two ea. Military Radio 
Sets Type RBM-1 June 1950, Jul 1950 
Hamhung. Two ea. 100-watt tetrode 
oscillator radio tubes type GKE-150 

June 1949 
Hamhung. Transmitting triode radio 
tube Type M-80 Feb 1949 
Military Aircraft Radio Receiver Type 


RSI-6M-1 Dec 1949 
122mm Ammunition 1950 
Anju. IP-40 Gasoline Pressure Type Pre- 
Heater 1950 
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Date of 
Capture (C), Place of Capture [if listed], 
Photo (P), Description of Equipment, 


Examination (E), Date of Manufacture 


or Report (R) 
? Nov 50 (P) 76mm HVAP [+] Ammunition 

1949 & 1950 
76mm APT [{] Ammunition 1950 
76mm APIT [t+] Ammunition 1949 


(Photo) 
Soviet radio set type RBN-1, captured near Taego on 21 
July 1950. This radio was apparently manufactured in 
January 1950. 

(Photo) 
Packing slip for RG-42, hand grenade fuzes (Type UZRG) 
captured from NKA prior to 15 August 1950. This pack- 
ing slip is in Russian and bears a printed date of 1950. 


Examination of captured ammunition in collection points 
in the Hamhung area has revealed fairly large stores of re- 


cently manufactured rounds. Of particular interest were 
the 122mm rounds recovered in the Hamhung-Hungnam 
vicinity. 

2. For this initial report evidence has been limited to that 
captured from or abandoned by the North Korean Forces 
during the period from the start of the war to the time of 
Chinese Communist intervention. This limitation obviously 
negates any argument that matériel sold by the Soviets to the 
Chinese was obtained by the North Koreans from the latter. 
Much larger quantities of Soviet matériel manufactured or 
repaired (by the Soviets) in 1949 and 1950 were undoubted- 
ly captured during the early months of the war. 

3. In view of the admission by Mr. Vishinsky that the 
USSR has supplied war materials to the CCF, it is felt that 
compilation of evidence of this assistance is not necessary. 
{*] high explosive; [t] high velocity armor piercing; [$] armor piercing 


tank; [§] armor piercing high explosive; [{]] high explosive anti tank; 
[**] armor piercing; {tt] armor piercing incendiary tracer. 


{tExtract from an official report dated 28 Nov. 50. 





RUSSIA STILL VIOLATES 


An end to shooting war in Korea apparently did not 
stop Russia’s behind-the-scenes manipulation of her 
Communist puppets there. 

Communist members of the “Neutral Nations” Com- 
mission set up to police the truce now have been 
charged by the U. N. command with: 

e Blocking an investigation of a charge that South 
Korean prisoners have been pressed into service with 
the North Korean Army; 

® Refusing to look into specific charges that air- 
craft and combat equipment have been brought into 
North Korea, by-passing the “ports of entry” in viola- 
tion of the truce. 

Following is the reply by Swiss and Swedish members 
of the Neutral Commission, verifying the charges and 
accusing Czech and Polish members of the Commission 
of making a farce of the whole inspection setup: 


May 4, 1954 

With reference to your letter of 15 April 1954 directed to 
the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission the Swedish and 
Swiss members of the Commission submit the following 
comments: 

The armistice agreement signed on 27 July 1953 by the 
Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command, on the one 
hand, and the Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, 
on the other hand, provides for the establishment of a Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission. The nations, neutral in the 
sense of the armistice agreement, who were called upon 
to appoint members to this commission, were not consulted 
on the provisions or the armistice agreement that were to rule 
its activities. The relevant provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment had therefore to be accepted as they read, with the 
Military Armistice Commission being the sole authoritative 
body in respect to their interpretation. 

It became apparent from the start that many provisions of 
the armistice agreement were liable to be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways and also that there were too many loopholes left to 
enable the application of thorough control of the rotation of 
military personnel and of the replacement of combat matériel. 

Under the circumstances it became evident that the abid- 
ance by the provisions of the armistice agreement came to 
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depend more on the good will and on the good faith of 
the signatories than on the efficiency of the control activities 
of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission. In addition, 
the operations of this commission were hampered by the 
fact that in many instances the vote of its four members 
was found to be equally divided, resulting in a deadlock. 
The cases referred to in your letter met this fate. That is why 
no action could be taken on your requests that neutral nations 
inspection teams be sent to the territory under the military 
control of the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Volunteers in order to investigate alleged violations of 
the armistice agreement. 

The Swedish and Swiss members of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission maintained that the commission was 
under a clear obligation to carry out these investigations, as 
required both by the letter and even more by the spirit of the 
armistice agreement and, therefore, they decline any re- 
sponsibility for the state of affairs resulting from the non- 
co-operation of their Czechoslovak and Polish colleagues who 
held different views. 

The Swedish and Swiss members also feel concern with 
regard to the negative attitude taken by the Korean People’s 
Army and Chinese People’s Volunteers side with regard to 
some of the requests submitted by your side. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of the Swedish and Swiss members that, lest 
some of the provisions of the armistice agreement are to be- 
come completely inoperative, the whole problem of super- 
vision and especially of investigation concerning alleged viola- 
tions of the armistice agreement should be considered by-the 
Military Armistice Commission for further clarification. 

Under the present circumstances, the Neutral Nations Su- 
pervisory Commission will not be in a position to operate as was 
probably intended by the signatories of the armistice agree- 
ment. The Swedish and Swiss members are, furthermore, of the 
opinion that the control activities of the fixed neutral nations 
inspection teams in the territory under the military control of 
the Korean People’s Army and the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers are not being carried out satisfactorily and in full accord 
with the spirit of the armistice agreement, owing to the re- 
strictive practices imposed on the activities of the teams by 
their Czechoslovak and Polish members. 

Pau Moun, Major GENERAL, SWEDISH MEMBER NNSC. 
Ernst Gross, BRIGADIER GENERAL, Swiss MEMBER NNSC. 
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Radar installation on Mt. Parnassus. 


“The RCA man was here; said Apollo 


Electronics has come to Mt. Parnas- 
sus. Capping the heights of this leg- 
endary retreat of Greek Gods, Muses 
and Nymphs, is radar—installed 
under the supervision of RCA field 
engineers. 

And it’s no myth, but very real 
evidence of how American enter- 
prise is contributing to the defense 
of the free world. 


To help in the important Mutual 


RCA pioneered and 
developed compatible 
color television 





Defense Assistance program, RCA’s 
Government Service Department has 
mustered corps of hundreds of engi- 
neers and technicians to train our 
own military in the installation and 
service of electronic equipment 
abroad—and to teach the science of 
electronics to friendly nations all 
over the globe. 

Radar, Loran, Guided Missile sys- 
tems—and a host of other electronic 


devices—are now in efficient opera- 
tion from the Aleutians to the Dar- 
danelles to the South China Sea. By 
shoring up the military establish- 
ments of the free world, these instal- 
lations have become ramparts of de- 
fense—deterrents against aggression. 

Building! Teaching! Training! No 
wonder “the RCA man was here” 
has become an expression of grati- 
tude with free peoples, everywhere. 


RabDio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 

























THERE’S MANY A “WHERE?” to be answered 
before a new warehouse is built. Where are the markets? 
Where are distribution facilities best? Where is the 
greatest promise of future economic growth? 


More and more, the modern South is becoming the 
“where” in warehousing programs for industries of 
every kind. In the past eight years, 425 new large 
distribution warehouses have been built along the 
lines of the Southern Railway System alone. Many 
existing warehouses have been enlarged. 


Why? Because here in the South large and growing 
consumer markets are nearby and efficient, dependable 
transportation is available to help keep distribution 
costs down where they belong in these increasingly 
competitive times. 


If you want to find the ideal “where” for your new 
warehouse .. . “Look Ahead—Look South!” } 


SOUTHERN Money pegs 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 





| | ASHINGTON, D. ¢ 
The Southern Serves the South 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Keg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Internal Revenue Service comes up with a new policy governing official 
decisions on your tax problems. Here's what it's all about: 


SETTLING QUESTIONS. IRS, in its new ruling, spells out for field offices 
their authority to make decisions on certain kinds of tax questions. That means 
faster answers to problems you raise, also a more clear-cut line on what points 
you can expect to have handled locally, what points have to go to headquarters. 

The new ruling allows district directors of Internal Revenue to issue "let- 
ters of determination" on routine income, estate, gift and other federal tax 
matters. As a formal interpretation of how tax laws and regulations apply to 
your case, they have the same weight as an official ruling from Washington. 





WHAT TO DO. To get a letter of determination, write the District 
Director to whom you send your income tax return. Be Sure to give all the 
facts involved, plus arguments to Support your position if you're claiming 
some point. When you file a return based on a letter of determination, 
attach the letter--or a copy--to your return. 





POINTS TO NOTE. These letters are issued only when the situation is covered 
by tax regulations. If your problem is something new, it ordinarily has to be 
ruled on in Washington. Also, you cannot get a determination letter advising 
you on the income tax effects on something yov plan to do. Rules, in general, 
limit the District Director to interpretations on completed transactions. 

Other points: The problem must not be one that is also involved in a return 
you previously have filed. It may not be one where the point is a determination 
of fact--setting the fair market value of a piece of property, for example. 

Once received, the ruling may not be withdrawn in your case unless there has 
been a misstatement of fact, or a change in law. 





MORTGAGE MONEY. Now that "easy money" is an official policy, people ask us 
why it sometimes is hard for a prospective home buyer to find any. They claim 
reports of lower-interest, longer-term mortgages are mostly talk--that lenders 
in their areas are offering no such thing. 

Fact is, however, that, for the nation as a whole, mortgage money is easier 
to come by. The Veterans' Administration reports that around 15 per cent of all 
GI home loans are being made on a no-down-payment basis. Mortgages under FHA 
terms are eaSier to get, too. But, in some spots--on the West Coast, for 
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example--home buyers shopping for loans are relatively plentiful; lenders aren't 
having to compete with each other so keenly to put their money to work. Thus, 
in these places, the mortgage-money picture may be a bit different. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. Americans going abroad, travel agents and dealers in 
foreign exchange tell us, might do well to change their dollars into foreign 
money before leaving the U.S. They say you thus get the advantage of a more 
favorable rate of exchange, pay less in money-changing charges. And you avoid 
the risk of violating laws or being victimized by sharpsters who offer you a 
deal at other than the official rate in the country itself. Check, though, on 
which nations restrict the amount you can bring in. Also, weigh the fact that 
travelers' checks may be less vulnerable to loss than big wads of currencies. 





GI EDUCATION. This for veterans studying under the Korean GI bill: The 
Veterans' Administration says you should act now if you want to get your final 





school-year check promptly. Notify your regional VA office if you plan to 

change your address at the close of the term. Also, sign your final monthly 
certification of training before the school year ends. Otherwise, checks may be 
delayed. If sent to the wrong address, a check cannot be forwarded; it also may 
be held up until autumn if the certification isn't signed before you leave. 


TETANUS SHOTS. Those tetanus shots you got as far back as World War II 
Still may be good protection. That's reported by three Johns Hopkins 
doctors following a study of persons inoculated as long as 1l years ago. 
The doctors found a simple booster shot was no less effective--and less 
likely to produce unpleasant reactions--than the antitoxin usually given 





for rusty-nail, cap-pistol-burn and similar injuries. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS. The salary and expense allowance of a public official who 
also is a member of a partnership may not be counted as partnership income. Thus 
decides the federal tax collector in a new ruling. A partnership cannot be 
elected to serve as a public official, the tax collector holds. Therefore, the 





official's salary must be reported by him in his own income tax return. 


WEATHER. More unseasonably cool weather is in store for the East up to mid- 
June. So indicate these maps based on the Weather Bureau's 30-day outlook: 


TEMPERATURE TO MID-JUNE 2 PRECIPITATION TO MID-JUNE 


BELOW NORMAL 








































Being inside is virtually being out- 
side in the first grade of this school 
in Deerfield, Illinois. Daylight Walls 
unify them. Architects: Perkins & 
Will, Chicago. 


Why it’s more fun to 
go to school nowadays 


School planners have learned a lot 
about designing them for happiness 


That feeling of freedom which spreads through Day- 
light Walls is one big reason why. Clear glass, 
stretching from floor or sill to ceiling the whole 
length of the room, makes a child’s two worlds one. 
When he can see birds in the treetops, he feels nearly 
as free 

Better daylighting is gained, too. With Nature’s 
light flooding through these modern walls of clear 
glass, eyes needn’t strain so much at their tasks. 
Glare can be controlled easily, if need be. 

School boards and taxpayers derive extra satis- 
faction out of these savings: Lower electricity bills, 
because lights are needed only on dark cloudy days. 
Lower maintenance, because there’s less wall area 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


If you have anything to do with school 
construction, you should have this 
authoritative book on the different 
ways of daylighting schoolrooms. For a 
free copy of How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children, write Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 4854 
Nicholas Building, ‘Toledo 3, Ohio. 











wt 


to paint and because glass is so easily cleaned. Lower 


construction cost, because Daylight Walls are more 
economical to build than any comparable wall. 

In climates where heat saving is essential, Day- 
light Walls are glazed with Thermopane* insulating 
glass. That cuts heat loss by 44% to 50° 
to single glazing. Areas near windows stay comfort- 
able. Rooms are more quiet, too, because 7 hermopane 
muffes outdoor noise. 


¢, compared 


If you want more information about Daylight 
Walls or Thermopane, write for the book described 
below, or call your nearest Libbey :Owéns: Ford 
Glass Distributor or Dealer. ‘© 





[ree-cinss} THERMOPANE e PLATE GLASS « WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


..- THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* +  Tuf-filex* Tempered Plate Gloss 
Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass + €&-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass ¢ Fiber-Gloss 








(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





WHY “TEMPORARY” AID 


ABROAD DOESN'T STOP 


Will there ever be an end of 
costly foreign aid? 

Apparently not. Sums _ ear- 
marked thus far would run the 
whole Government nearly a year. 

Plans for more spending are 
disclosed in testimony and in 
talks with key officials. 

The feeling is growing, in Congress 
and the Government, that foreign aid 
costing billions a year can be counted 
as a part of the budget for at least as 
long as the “cold war.” 

Aid is regarded as a major weapon 
that can’t be dropped, a weapon that 
both sides—Communists and ourselves— 
are wielding vigorously. 

Dollars for aid abroad are also a prop 
for business, not as big as the defense 
program but otherwise similar. A market 
for weapons, ammunition and _ supplies 


























such as jet fuel, machinery, metal, ferti- 
lizer and farm products is involved. 

To the taxpayer, foreign aid is a bur- 
den that helps make tax cutting difficult. 
The hope of early postwar years, that 
this burden would be only temporary, is 
all but dead. 

Congressmen, in hearings on this year’s 
foreign-aid bill, aren’t talking much about 
the day that burden will be lifted. Yet, 
less than a year ago, they voted to start 
winding up military aid, biggest part of 
the program, about now. 

Indo-China, of course, 
that timetable. 

A feeling of resignation is strong 
among Government officials. Says one, 
long active in forergn-aid planning, “For 
the first time, it seems to me, the Ad- 
ministration is coming around to the view 
that a large aid program is going to be 
with us indefinitely.” 

Since World War II, one aid plan 
after another has come along, each sup- 
posed, in fairly short order, to put the 


has canceled 




















Billions Every Year for Foreign Aid 
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world on its feet. As each ended, new 
needs appeared. Cost never dropped 
below 4.6 billions a year, as the chart 
on this page shows. 

Aid last year cost 7 billions. This year 
it is likely to come to about 6.1 billions. 
Figures in the new bill suggest that, a 
few years hence, the program will be 
running at between 3 and 4 billions a 
year. But that doesn’t take into account 
all the new demands for help now being 
shaped. 

The Far East is an area where the 
aid program may still be far from its 
peak. 

A year ago, less than half a billion was 
being budgeted for Indo-China for a 
years time. Now the cost to the U.S. 
of the fighting there and: of helping. the 
Vietnamese is put at more than 1.1 bil- 
lions, and: this may be increased. 

A Southeast Asian alliance, which 
Secretary of State Dulles is trying to 
form, would mean more military burdens 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Speaking of 


the PORTS OF VIRGINIA have them: 


A port’s “‘muscle”’ is its equipment. 
P q 
















There’s plenty of “muscle” at Hampton Roads, including two 
30-ton traveling cranes, three 15-ton gantry cranes, two 10-ton 
semi-portable swinging gantry cranes, one 7¥2-ton crane, a 90- 
ton floating crane. . . modern packaging and fumigation services 
. . . top-grade facilities for handling oils and other liquids, coal, 
grain, fertilizer and other bulk materials. . . plenty of mechanized 
“truck” equipment, a// manned by dependable, high-calibre crews. 


For specific information about any phase of 
efficient export and import freight movement at 
the Ports of Virginia, communicate with — 


CHIEF, BUSINESS SOLICITATION 


Virginia State 





254 GRANBY ST., NORFOLK 10, VA. 
HAMPTON ROADS: The Ports of Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk. 
RIVER PORTS: Alexandria, Hopewell and Richmond. 








He feels the pulse for 


safety or danger 


in your power plant 


It takes an unusual skill to discover 
hidden dangers. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspector 
is a skilled specialist who goes over 
your power equipment insured by this 
Company. Probing, listening, testing 
. . . he seeks to minimize the chance of 
serious accident and costly shut-down. 

He’s one of 600 full-time inspectors, 
backed by a complete engineering staff 

. within easy reach . . . ready to 
consult when you are having trouble 
. . . helping you keep your power plant 
going and earning. 

This Company specializes in inspect- 
ing and insuring boilers and power 
machinery . . . our only business for 
88 years. Your agent or broker can help 
you get this better protection for your 
power plant insurance dollar. 






INSPECTION 
is our 
middle 
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Special Report 





... In Arab-Israeli aid, trend is toward balance of power 


for countries in that part of the world, 
with the U.S. paying a share. 

Help for Korea is a growing part of 
the foreign-aid budget; during the fight- 
ing, much of this was borne by the mili- 
tary. As the Republic of Korea Army 
grows, cost of supporting it will grow. 
Relief and rebuilding will go on. 

Japan’s Army, now to be developed, 
will get supplies and equipment initially 
from the U.S. Army, according to 
present plans. This will hold down the 
amount of new money involved. But no 
funds have been provided, officials say, 
for a Japanese air force or navy, and 
Japan, like Korea, is expected to need a 
lot of aid just to support such forces after 
they are built up. 

This trend in the Far East is running 
counter to earlier plans. When military 
aid was launched, the stress was on 
Western Europe. Once that region be- 
came strong, the whole aid program was 
supposed to be cut to a low figure. There 
was some hope, in Congress at least, that 
this could be done in three years. 

Western Europe now is getting less 
aid in the new budget. But higher costs 
in the Far East tend to balance off this 
saving. 

Meanwhile, some new costs in Europe 
are being reckoned. 

The U.S. may have to put out more 
than a billion dollars a year, according 
to one study just made for the Govern- 
ment, to keep European forces up to 
date and supplied. 

West Germany’s rearmament, not yet 
started, is also likely to call for more 
aid in the future. Officials say a large 
amount of equipment has been bought 
already by the U.S. armed forces to be 
transferred, as in the case of Japan, 
whenever the German build-up begins. 
Western Germany, they also say, is in 
a better position than her neighbors to 
pay for her defense needs. 

Still, the prospect that she will want 
to be treated like the others and get her 
share of help is not being ruled out. 

Moslem countries are in line for in- 
creased aid. 

The Turks are getting more jet planes 
and heavy equipment. As a result, offi- 
cials say, theyll be needing more jet 
fuel, spare parts and replacements, and 
these needs will grow the more mech- 
anized their forces become. 

Pakistan is just beginning to get mili- 
tary aid from the U.S. Other Moslem 
countries, as they join alliances, will also 
have their forces built up. 

Aid is to be used to keep a balance 
of power between the Arabs and Israel 
—a policy that is implied instead of be- 
ing stated openly. At present, funds for 


Israel are being reduced; funds for the 
Arab countries will be increased, off- 
cials say. 

There is a vagueness about the aims 
and limitations of the whole aid program, 
because of the stages it has gone through 
over the years. 

India, though she blames the U.S. at 
least as much as Russia for the cold war, 
is in line for 104.5 millions in the new 
foreign-aid bill. About 170 American ad- 
visers are in India helping to better vil- 
lage life and farming. 

Congressmen who ask why India 
should get aid, since she often works 
against the U.S. are told that we have 
to show we will help even those who 
disagree, proving that the U.S. isn't 
trying to dominate. Furthermore, offi- 
cials argue, India and Red China are in 
an economic race, and India mustn’t be 
allowed to fall behind. 

In Latin America, pressure for U.S. 
help keeps growing. 

Even here at home there are demands 
for a big aid program. Congressmen 
were startled to learn the new aid bill 
covers fewer exports of farm products; 
instead of being cut, these should be 
more than doubled, lawmakers said. 

Wherever they look, the policy 
makers see new pressures for help aris- 
ing. 

Through the years this has been the 
case. At first, the U.S. was to help with 
the most urgent postwar problems. More 
than 10 billions for relief were poured 
into Europe and the Far East through 
the armed forces, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—UNRRA~—and Lend-Lease. Billions 
more were earmarked to replace lost 
financial resources. Britain got a 3.75- 
billion-dollar loan. More than 3.3 billion 
went into the International Bank and the 
Monetary Fund. 

The U.S. hoped this would be enough 
to pave the way for recovery. But it 
wasn’t. Then came the Marshall Plan, at 
a cost of 8.6 billions—supposed to make 
Europe self-supporting in a few years. 

Next it appeared that recovery alone 
wouldn't be enough unless backed by 
military power. So the mutual-security 
program was devised at a cost, thus far, 
of about 15 billions. 

When Congress votes on foreign aid 
this year, the total amount approved, in 
loans and grants since World War II, 
will come close to 67 billions. That is 
almost enough to pay all the cost of 
Government, on today’s scale, for a year. 

The legislators will doubtless cut. But, 
unless their attitude changes a great 
deal, aid on a large scale will be in the 
budget for years to come. 
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World leaders who convene to 
discuss momentous topics of national 


and international significance invariably 
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4 select Hilton Hotels around the world for these 


A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST 


assemblies. Whether the meetings are large or 


In New York In Chicago small, widely proclaimed or of diplomatic secrecy, the 





Tue Warvorr-Astoria 
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Tue New Yorker 
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In Columbus, Obio 

Tue Desuier Hitton 
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In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Jn Madrid, Spain 
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Jn Istanbul, Turkey 
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(Opens this Summer) 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


greatness of the occasion is enhanced by the dignity of 
a Hilton address. While Hilton Hotels are alike in quality, 


each retains its own character and individuality. 
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‘etieietae packaged, ready to apply, protec- 
tive chemicals help turn fabled gardens into a 








FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 
Nera ser nell 


INSECTICIDES + FUNGICIDES _ fabulous reality. Quite contrary to popular belief in 
_§ th HOUSEHOLD SPRAYS A Fangs “green thumb” magic, successful gardening results 
. wee bangpaagll 


from proper care and protection against bugs and 
blight. The control of garden pests is made easy with 
scientifically formulated insecticides and fungicides, 
produced by FMC’s Niagara Chemical Division, a 
leader in the agricultural chemicals field. This is an 
example of how FMC is putting ideas to work 
through horticultural chemistry. 
Professional materials for amateur 
gardeners is made possible through 
Niagara’s specialty line of Farm and 


Garden Brand chemicals. Available 
at leading garden supply stores. 
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DIVISIONS : Bolens Products » Canning Machinery + Florida +» John Bean + Mechanical Foundries » Niagara Chemical +» Ohio-Apex +» Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali + Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. + » SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. + Propulsion 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business slide appears to have stopped, at least temporarily. 

Output of industry, as measured by the Federal Reserve Board, held steady 
in April and is still steady. That's the first time in nine months that the 
official index has failed to record a decline. 

Employment seems to be improving somewhat. New claims for unemployment 
benefits rose a bit, early in May, but resumed their decline by the middle of 
the month, dropping by 12,383 in the week ended May 15. 

Most signs, actually, give indications of strength in business activity. 





Production in April held at 123 per cent of the 1947-49 ‘average, same as 
March, and is near that level in May. A year ago, however, output was at an all- 
time high of 137 per cent of 1947-49. 

Automobile output rose in April and early May and sales are good. 

Television sets also were turned out in larger volume. 

Manufacture of major consumer durable goods, such as autos, furniture, 
pushed up from 120 per cent in March to 124 per cent in April. That's after an 
adjustment in official figures for seasonal influences. 

It's a question, though, whether this pace in hard-goods output can keep up. 
Trend to watch is auto sales. Production may dip in months ahead. 

















A buying flurry is going on in cotton textiles. Demand is at the highest 
point since last August, has spread to broadcloth and combed goods. 

Textile industry seems confident that a turn for the better has come. 

Farm-machinery producers also are encouraged by the latest trends. 

Steel mills, however, still operate at around 70 per cent of capacity, but 
an upturn in orders still is expected. 

















Prices for steel scrap and for copper scrap have Shown strength recently. 
That is taken as another sign that the business dip may be nearing an end. It 
reflects increased demand from producers. 








The price picture actually gives little indication of business clouds. 

Commodity prices quoted on daily markets pushed forward last week on a broad 
front. The rise came in farm, food and industrial groups. 

Wholesale prices, on the average, are not far below their post-Korea highs. 
Official index shows the average for 1951 at 114.8 per cent of 1947-49. Latest 
month (April) puts the average at 111.1 per cent. 

Strength in prices, basically, shows an absence of any strong trend toward 
recession. Cost of living is dropping gradually. Official figures show a dip 
of two tenths of 1 per cent in April, the third in three months. 














Home building seems to be headed for another near-record year. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Housing starts in April are reported at 109,100--a gain of 1,700 over April, 
1953. That's the first year-to-year increase since June. 

Total starts for the first four months amounted to 341,400, a decline 
of 4,100, or about 1 per cent, from a year ago. 

Annual rate of home building, however, is put at more than 1.1 million. 

If that pace keeps up, 1954 will be the second-best housing year ever 
recorded, topped only by the boom year of 1950. 











School construction is setting a new record this year. 

Contract awards for new schools in April are reported at 156.5 million 
dollars by F. W. Dodge Corporation. That's for 37 States east of the Rockies. 

April awards ran 17 per cent ahead of last year's April volume. 

On a four-month basis, new contracts for schools are running about 34 per 
cent ahead of the 1953 total of more than 1.5 billion dollars. 

Building boom in schools, moreover, is expected to keep right on, because of 
the growing child population. Emphasis now is on elementary schools, but a few 
years hence this will shift to high schools as children grow up. 














* 


Business executives, noting favorable signs, are growing optimistic. The 
National Industrial Conference Board reports that they now are looking for a 
steady, gradual improvement in activity for some time to come. 


Corporations continue to tap the market for money. 

New securities offered during the first quarter of 1954 totaled 1.8 billion 
dollars, down just a shade from 2 billions offered a year ago at this time. 

Dip in total financing is due to some curtailment in manufacturing-company 
issues and in those of commercial-credit companies. 

Public-utility financing rose to near-record levels for the period. 

Bonds and notes, bearing fixed interest, continue to be the most popular 
issues. Of the total, this type of security amounted to 1.3 billions. 











New-money financing for the quarter amounted to 1.5 billions, compared with 
nearly 1.8 billions a year ago. Drop was due to lower requirements for working 
capital, chiefly among credit companies. Funds needed for new plant and 
equipment seem to be running about equal to a year ago. 


Hog production, after declining for two years, is on the increase. The 
Department of Agriculture expects this trend to continue into 1955. 

Hog prices are close to record levels. Corn prices are lower. That makes 
it profitable to feed corn to hogs, stimulates production. 

Spring pig crop is expected to move to market earlier than usual this 
year, with prices also moving down earlier than usual. However, Department of 
Agriculture doubts that an extreme price drop will occur. 

Cattle slaughter is leveling out. Prospects are that fewer steers but more 
cows and calves will be marketed for the rest of the year than in 1953. 

For the housewife, the outlook is for more and cheaper pork, less beef. 














Spring rains have improved crop prospects in most of the United States. 
Winter-wheat growth is reported good to excellent in most areas. The official 
report is that "the 1954 crop season is off to an encouraging start." 
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Ap A switch in time... saves ! 


Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stocks — not 
selling them. 

Because we’ve always stood for careful selection in the 
first place... 

Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 
live with for years... 

Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 

Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 
that your money could buy. 

But maybe that situation has changed. 

Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 
your investment dollars. 

Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
department that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 
buy — and stocks to sell. 

If you’d like their own objective report on the stocks you 
own — an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 

Simply address your letter to my attention. 


























Watrter A. ScHo.i, Department SA-29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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Northwest's Great Circle route is shortest, fastest... the only 
through service from cities coast to coast direct to Japan, 


Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Philippines ...and to Hong Kong via 
Hong Kong Airways connection. Fly Northwest deluxe Strato- 
cruisers or low cost DC-6B Tourist to the Orient. 


See your Travel Agent or 


NORTHWEST 6: AIRLINES 


Short route to the Orient 
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-\We’ve Been Asked:= 


WHO ENFORCES 
HIGH-COURT RULE 











© Court ruling on segregation 
raises question about how 
order can be enforced. 


© School officials who defy order 
against segregation may face 
contempt charges. 


Can the Supreme Court carry out its 
order requiring an end of segrega- 
tion? 

No. The Supreme Court has no machin- 
ery for enforcing its decisions. It has no 
police force to check up on how its or- 
ders are carried out. Enforcement of the 
Court’s rulings is handled by others. UI- 
timately, enforcement of any order of 
the Court depends upon action by the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment, through the police or some other 
law-enforcement agency. 


Just how, then, are the Court's orders 
enforced? 

Enforcement usually is sought through 
the lower courts. The successful party 
in a Supreme Court action asks the local 
federal court to issue an order or injunc- 
tion under the Supreme Court’s decision. 
Disobedience to such an order is con- 
tempt of court, and is punishable as 
such. 


The Justice Department, through a local 
U.S. district attorney, might take action 
where a Supreme Court or lower-court 
order is ignored. In developing such a 
case, the district attorney might even 
call on the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for assistance. 


How will enforcement of the anti- 
segregation ruling of the Court be 
sought? 

In most cases, after the decrees are is- 
sued to implement the Court’s decision, 
complaints probably will be brought by 
families of Negro children denied ad- 
mission to “white” public schools by 
principals, superintendents or  schcol- 
board members. On the basis of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision that segregation 
is unconstitutional the lower court may 
be asked to cite the noncomplying school 
authority for contempt. 


Will U.S. marshals be used to “‘po- 
lice’ the Supreme Court ruling? 
Not directly. U.S. marshals are not going 
to stand at the doors of schools to make 
sure that all Negro children desiring to 
attend are admitted. But a marshal 
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might be brought into a case to arrest 
any school official who defied a court 
order against segregation. 


» What will happen if a school official 
openly defies a court order that a 
Negro child be admitted to a 
school? 

That school official may be put in jail 
and perhaps fined for contempt of court 
if it is shown that his refusal to obey the 
court order constitutes segregation. T he 
official responsible for the order not to 
admit the child might be the principal of 
a school, a superintendent, a member of a 
school board or some other public officer. 


How long could a school official be 
held in jail for contempt? 

There is no set time. This might vary 

from one case to another. 


Could a jailed official appeal? 
Yes. He could appeal. He might even 
get his case before the Supreme Court. 


Will new court cases develop? 

Yes. In addition to contempt proceedings 
that could be brought against school of- 
ficials involved directly in the Supreme 
Court cases, other suits may result. In 
an area not directly involved in the anti- 
segregation decision, the family of a 
child refused admission to a_ public 
school can go into a local court and ask 
for an order to admit the child. Thus, 
there could be a number of court pro- 
ceedings involving charges of continued 
segregation in public schools. 


Will court orders always be issued? 
Not always. It must be shown that exclu- 
sion of a child is segregation because of 
race. It might be, for example, that school 
authorities are keeping a pupil out of a 
particular school because the child does 
not live in that school’s district or be- 
cause overcrowding is involved. A child 
is not now given a blanket opportunity 
to select any public school that he wants. 
Other school rules, not just segregation, 
might be involved in a case. But where 
it is shown that a Negro is excluded 
purely for racial reasons, a judge may 
order him taken in. 


Will not, then, the entire matter be 

tied up in litigation for some time? 
That’s possible in some areas. An official 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People concedes 
that the ruling of the Supreme Court will 
result in two or three years of court 
litigation in what he calls “recalcitrant 
communities.” Some State officials say 
that it will be much longer before non- 
segregation is generally established. 
Meanwhile, the courts will have to con- 
sider various phases of the matter, 
and the Supreme Court itself may have 
to make additional determinations in 
segregation cases. 
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Wise manufacturers can 

get the utmost value from 
every building dollar by ~ 
including Ideco buildings a 


in their long-range plans ~~‘ 
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Predesigned, Permanent, Custom-Planned to fit YOUR needs 


Ideco buildings are permanent ... designed and built to last, even under 
the stress of heavy industrial operations. Ample strength is easily pro- 
vided in Ideco truss design to bear loads imposed by cranes or monorail 
conveyor systems, yet to allow large areas of floor space unobstructed by 
supporting columns. The use of Ideco deep-rib sheet for sidewalls and 
roof keeps maintenance to a minimum... all exterior units are fully pro- 
tected by rust-cheating galvanizing, which cuts your maintenance costs. 


Take advantage of the 
complete building service 
offered by your Ideco 
Building Consultant. He’s 
equipped to work with you 
... or with your architect, 
contractor or engineering 
department .. . to insure . : ie 
that your new building will  .*')) me : PY “! 
best meet your needs for {a«****" | ge 


plant or warehouse. ae 
Large area of unobstructed floor space is typical of all Ideco buildings 





Ideco buildings can be nes ones p 
erected with varying wall and If a standard building will suit your requirements, and 
roof treatments... in deep- time is a factor, the Ideco rigid frame “Utilimaster’’* 
rib steel sheet, brick, masonry, can be delivered to your site in 30 days. It's a new 
Cemesto Board, or a combi- “package,” and ;) only 10 working days a typical 
nation of other building ma- 50 x 100° building can be erected, The “Utilimaster”’ 
terials ... full insulation is adaptable to many varieties of commercial and 
readily applied. Ideco is industrial needs . . . offers the same permanency as 
equipped to develop an all- larger Ideco structures . . . gives a clear floor area 
steel structure, steel in com- unobstructed by columns, with spans of 40’, 50’, 60. 
bination, or to shop-fabricate Tapered rigid frame affords maximum strength at 
the structural steel members points of greatest stress, eliminates interference from 
to your specifications. trusses. “Trade Mark 


Use the handy coupon to request first-hand facts about Ideco buildings. 
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Supreme Court Says: 





COLOR LINE IN U.S. SCHOOLS 
IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


You are given in what follows the reasons 
that led the Supreme Court to declare that 


the Constitution of the United States forbids 


the segregation of white and Negro children 
in American public schools. All nine Justices 
of the Court subscribed to these reasons. 


Following are the full texts of the two U.S. Supreme 
Court opinions, dated May 17, 1954, declaring that segre- 
gation in public schools is unconstitutional: 


Mr. Cuier Justice WarrREN delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

These cases come to us from the States of Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware. They are premised on dif- 
ferent facts and different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration together in this 
consolidated opinion. 

In each of the cases, minors of the Negro race, through 
their legal representatives, seek the aid of che courts in ob- 
taining admission to the public schools of their community 
on a nonsegregated basis. In each instance, they had been 
denied admission to schools attended by white children 
under laws requiring or permitting segregation according to 
race. This segregation was alleged to deprive the plaintiffs 
of the equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In each of the cases other than the Delaware 
case, a three-judge federal district court denied relief to the 
plaintiffs on the so-called “separate but equal” doctrine 
announced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 
537. Under that doctrine, equality of treatment is accorded 
when the races are provided substantially equal facilities, 
even though these facilities be separate. In the Delaware 
case, the Supreme Court of Delaware adhered to that doc- 
trine, but ordered that the plantiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the Negro schools. 

The plantiffs contend that segregated public schools are 
not “equal” and cannot be made “equal,” and that hence they 
eve deprived of the equal protection of the laws. Because of 
the obvious importance of the question presented, the Court 
took jurisdiction.. Argument was heard in the 1952 Term, 
and reargument was heard this Term on certain questions 
propounded by the Court.s 

Reargument was largely devoted to the circumstances 
surrounding the adoptiun of the Fourteenth Amendment in 
1868. It covered exhaustively consideration of the Amend- 
ment in Congress, ratification by the states, then existing 
practices in racial segregation, and the views of proponents 


1(For the Court’s footnotes to these opinions, see page 96.) 
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and opponents of the Amendment. This discussion and our 
own investigation convince us that, although these sources 
cast some light, it is not enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are inconclusive. The most 
avid proponents of the post-War Amendments undoubtedly 
intended them to remove all legal distinctions among “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States.” Their op- 
ponents, just as certainly, were antagonistic to both the letter 
and the spirit of the Amendments and wished them to have 
the most limited effect. What others in Congress and the state 
legislatures had in mind cannot be determined with . any 
degree of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive nature of the 
Amendment’s history, with respect to segregated schools, is 
the status of public education at that time. In the South, the 
movement toward free common schools, supported by general 
taxation, had not yet taken hold. Education of white children 
was largely in the hands of private groups. Education of 
Negroes was almost nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiterate. In fact, any education of Negroes was for- 
bidden by law in some states. Today, in contrast, many 
Negroes have achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and professional world. 


‘Tt is true that public education had already advanced fur- 


ther in the North, but the effect of the Amendment on 
Northern States was generally ignored in the congres- 
sional debates. Even in the North, the conditions of public 
education did not approximate those existing today. The 
curriculum was usually rudimentary; ungraded schools were 
common in rural areas; the school term was but three 
months a year in many states; and compulsory school at- 
tendance was virtually unknown. As a consequence, it is 
not surprising that there should be so little in the history 
of the Fourteenth Amendment relating to its intended ef- 
fect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing the Fourteenth 
Amendment, decided shortly after its adoption, the Court 
interpreted it as proscribing all state-imposed discriminations 
against the Negro race.s The doctrine of “separate but equal” 
did not make its appearance in this Court until 1896 in the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, involving not education but 
transportation.s American courts have since labored with the 
doctrine for over half a century. In this Court, there have 
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Here Is What the Court Decided 


‘‘We come then to the question presented: Does seg- ; 
regation of children in public schools solely on the 
basis of race, even though the physical facilities and 
other ‘tangible’ factors may be equal, deprive the 
children of the minority group of equal educational 
opportunities? We believe that it does. 


sk sie a 
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“‘We conclude that in the field of public education 
the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place... 
Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs . . . are, by rea- 
son of the segregation complained of, deprived of 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 








—Black Star 





ur § been six cases involving the “separate but equal” doctrine in to succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an educa- 
es the field of public education.; In Cumming v. County Board tion. Such an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to 
th of Education, 175 U.S. 528, and Gong Lum v. Rice, 275 provide it, is a right which must be made available to all on 
st U.S. 78, the validity of the doctrine itself was not challenged. equal terms. 
ly In more recent cases, all on the graduate school level, in- We come then to the question presented: Does segregation 
r- equality was found in that specific benefits enjoyed by white of children in public schools solely on the basis of race, 
p- students were denied to Negro students of the same educa- even though the physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
er tional qualifications. Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 tors may be equal, deprive the children of the minority group 
ve U.S. 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 332 U.S. 631; Sweatt v. of equal educational opportunities? We believe that it does. 
te Painter, 339 U.S. 629; McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding that a segregated 
ny 339 U.S. 637. In none of these cases was it necessary to re- law school for Negroes could not provide them equal educa- 
examine the doctrine to grant relief to the Negro plaintiff. tional opportunities, this Court relied in large part on “those 
ne And in Sweatt v. Painter, supra, the Court expressly re- qualities which are incapable of objective measurement but 
” served decision on the question whether Plessy v. Ferguson which make for greatness in a law school.” In McLaurin v. 
he should be held inapplicable to public education. Oklahoma State Regents, supra, the Court, in requiring that 
al In the instant cases, that question is directly presented. a Negro admitted to a white graduate school be treated like 
op Here, unlike Sweatt v. Painter, there are findings below that all other students, again resorted to intangible considerations: 
of the Negro and white schools involved have been equalized, o1 . . his ability to study, to engage in discussions and ex- 
a are being equalized, with respect to buildings, curricula, change views with other students, and, in general, to learn 
rm qualifications and salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” his profession.” Such considerations apply with added force 
Ly factors.» Our decision, therefore, cannot turn on merely a to children in grade and high schools. To separate them from 
d comparison of these tangible factors in the Negro and white others of similar age and qualifications solely because of their 
d. schools involved in each of the cases. We must look instead to, race generates a feeling of inferiority as to their status in the 
mn the effect of segregation itself on public education. community that may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
- In approaching this problem, we cannot turn the clock unlikely ever to be undone. The effect of this separation on 
‘i back to 1868 when the Amendment was adopted, or even to their educational opportunities was well stated by a finding 
ss 1896 when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must consider in the Kansas case by a court which nevertheless felt com- 
- public education in the light of its full development and its pelled to rule against the Negro plaintiffs: 
i” present place in American life throughout the Nation. Only “ie ; ; ' 
e : : : : = : 5, Segregation of white and colored children in public 
in this way*can it be determined if segregation in public : tk 
t- On {aoa al ; ; schools has a detrimental effect upon the colored children. 
schools deprives these plaintiffs of the equal protection of the baat é : 
; I I 1 | 
is ie [he impact is greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
y ic oe . ; for the policy of separating the races is usually interpreted 
Today, education is perhaps the most important function ; ‘Gia eRe eae Sith ba hi Sih 
f- : ‘ as denoting the inferiority of the Negro group. A sense of 
of state and local governments. Compulsory school attendance ae aE See : F 
: ee inferiority affects the motivation of a child to learn. Segre- 
laws and the great expenditures for education both demon- - : , ti 
h ffs s : ; : gation with the sanction of law, therefore, has a tendency 
strate our recognition of the importance of education to our ; ie et 
rt ; : : : ; sees to retard the educational and mental development of Negro 
democratic society. It is required in the performance of our : 
1s ; = hie eu children and to deprive them of some of the benefits they 
; most basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed On, : ; eee 
| f : ; iyi nt ; would receive in a racially integrated school system.” 
orces. It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it : 
; is a principal instrument in awakening the child to cultural Whatever may have been the extent of psychological knowl- 





values, in preparing him for later professional training, and in 
helping him to adjust normally to his environment. In these 
days, it is doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected 
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edge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply 
supported by modern authority. Any language in Plessy v. 
Ferguson contrary to this finding is rejected. 
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We conclude that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” has no place. Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, we hold 
that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated for whom the 
actions have been brought are, by reason of the segregation 
complained of, deprived of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment. This disposition 
makes unnecessary any discussion whether such segregation 
also violates the Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.:: 

Because these are class actions, because of the wide appli- 
cability of this decision, and because of the great variety of 
local conditions, the formulation of decrees in these cases 
presents problems of considerable complexity. On reargu- 
ment, the consideration of appropriate relief was necessarily 
subordinated to the primary question—the constitutionality of 
segregation in public education. We have now announced that 
such segregation is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. In order that we may have the full assistance of the 
parties in formulating decrees, the cases will be restored to 
the docket, and the parties are requested to present further 
argument on Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded by the 
Court for the reargument this Term.s: The Attorney General 
of the United States is again invited to participate. The At- 
torneys General of the states requiring or permitting’ segre- 
gation in public education will also be permitted to appear as 
amici curiae upon request to do so by September 15, 1954, 
and submission of briefs by October 1, 1954. 

It is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DECISION 


Mr. Curer Justice WarREN delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

This case [Bolling v. Sharpe] challenges the validity of 
segregation in the public schools of the District of Columbia. 
The petitioners, minors of the Negro race, allege that such 
segregation deprives them of due process of law under the 
Fifth Amendment. They were refused admission to a public 
school attended by white children solely because of their race. 
They sought the aid of the District Court for the District of 
Columbia in obtaining admission. That court dismissed their 
complaint. We granted a writ of certiorari before judgment 
in the Court of Appeals because of the importance of the 
constitutional question presented. 344 U.S. 873. 

We have this day held that the Equal Protection Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment prohibits the states from main- 
taining racially segregated public schools.:; The legal problem 
in the District of Columbia is somewhat different, however. 
The Fifth Amendment, which is applicable in the District of 
Columbia, does not contain an equal protection clause as does 
the Fourteenth Amendment which applies only to the states. 
But the concepts of equal protection and due process, both 
stemming from our American ideal of fairness, are not 
mutually exclusive. The “equal protection of the laws” is a 
more explicit safeguard of prohibited unfairness than “due 
process of law,” and, therefore, we do not imply that the two 
are always interchangeable phrases. But, as this Court has 
recognized, discrimination may be so unjustifiable as to be 
violative of due process...« 

Classifications based solely upon race must be scrutinized 
with particular care, since they are contrary to our traditions 
and hence constitutionally suspect.:; As long ago as 1896, this 
Court declared the principle “that the Constitution of the 
United States, in its present form, forbids, so far as civil and 
political rights are concerned, discrimination by the General 
Government, or by the States, against any citizen because of 
his race.”1s And in Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60, the 
Court held that a statute which limited the right of a property 
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owner to convey his property to a person of another race was, 
as an unreasonable discrimination, a denial of due process of 
law. 

Although the Court has not assumed to define “liberty” 
with any great precision, that term is not confined to mere 
freedom from bodily restraint. Liberty under law extends 
to the full range of conduct which the individual is free to 
pursue, and it cannot be restricted except for a proper 
governmental objective. Segregation in public educa. 
tion is not reasonably related to any proper governmental 
objective, and thus it imposes on Negro children of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a burden that constitutes an arbitrary 
deprivation of their liberty in violation of the Due Process 
Clause. 

In view of our decision that the Constitution prohibits the 
states from maintaining racially segregated public schools, it 
would be unthinkable that the same Constitution would 
impose a lesser duty on the Federal Government.» We hold 
that racial segregation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia is a denial of the due process of law guaranteed 
by the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 

For the reasons set out in Brown v. Board of Education, 
this case will be restored to the docket for reargument on 
Questions 4 and 5 previously propounded by the Court. 345 
U.S. 972. 


It is so ordered, 


THE SUPREME COURT'S FOOTNOTES 


iln the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of Education, the plaintitts 

are Negro children of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brougnt this action in the United States District Court for 
the District of Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas statute 
which permits, but does not require, cities of more than 15,000 
population to maintain separate school facilities tor Negro and 
white students. Kan. Gen. Scat. (§) 72-1724 (1949). Pursuant 
to that authority, the Topeka Board of Education elected to estab- 
lish segregated elementary schools.. Other public schools in the 
community, however, are operated on a nonsegregated basis. ‘The 
three-judge District Court, convened under 28 U.S.C. ($3) 2281 
and 2284, found that segregation in public education has a detri- 
mental effect upon Negro children, but denied relief on the ground 
that the Negro and white schools were substantially equal with 
respect to buildings, transportation, curricula, and acai 
qualifications of teachers. 98 F. Supp. 797. The case is here on 
direct appeal upon 28 U.S.C. (§) 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. Elliott, the plaintiffs are 
Negro children of both elementary and high school age residing 
in Clarendon County. They brought this action in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of South Carolina 
to enjoin enforcement of provisions in the state constitution and 
statutory code which require the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. $. C. Const., Art. XI, (§) 7; S. C. Code (§) 5377 
(1942). The three-judge District Court, convened under 28 U. S.C. 
(§$) 2281 and 2284, denied the requested relief. The court found 
that the Negro schools were inferior to the white schools and or- 
dered the defendants to begin immediately to equalize the facili- 
ties. But the court sustained the validity of the contested provisions 
and denied the plaintiffs admission to the white schools * sae the 
equalization program. 98 F. Supp. 529. This Court vacated the 
District Court’s judgment and remanded the case for the purpose 
of obtaining the court’s views on a report filed by the pF ota 
concerning the progress made in the equalization program. 342 
U.S. 350. On remand, the District Court found that substantial 
equality had been achieved except for buildings and that the de- 
fendants were proceeding to rectify this inequality as well. 103 F. 
Supp. 920. The case is again here on direct appeal under 28 U. S. C. 
(§) 1253. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County School Board, the plaintiffs 
are Negro children of high school age residing in Prince Edward 
“County. They brought this action in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia to enjoin enforcement of 
provisions in the state constitution and statutory code which re- 
quire the segregation of Negroes and whites in public schools. Va. 
Const., (§) 140; Va. Code (§) 22-221 (1950), The three-judge 
District Court, convened under 28 U.S.C. (§§) 2281 and 2284, 
denied the requested relief. The court found the Negro school 
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inferior in physical plant, curricula, and transportation, and or- 
dered the defendants forthwith to provide substantially equal cur- 
ricula and transportation and to “proceed with all reasonable dili- 
gence and dispatch to remove” * inequality in physical plant. 
But, as in the South Carolina case, the court sustained the validity 
of the contested provisions and denied the plaintiffs admission to 
the white schools during the equalization program. 103 F. Supp. 
337. The case is here on direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. (§) 1258. 

In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, the plaintiffs are 
Negro children of both elementary and high school age residing 
in New Castle County. They brought this action in the Delaware 
Court of Chancery to enjoin enforcement of provisions in the state 
constitution and statutory code which require the segregation of 
Negroes and whites in public schools. Del. Const., Art. X, (§) 2; 
Del. Rev. Code (§) 2631 (1935). The Chancellor gave judgment 
for the — and ordered their immediate admission to schools 

oe attended only by white children, on the ground that the 

egro schools were inferior with respect to teacher training, pupil- 
teacher ratio, extra-curricular activities, physical plant, pt time 
and distance involved in travel. 87 A. 2d 862. The Chancellor also 
found that segregation itself results in an inferior education for 
Negro children (see note 10, infra), but did not rest his decision 
on that ground. Id., at 865. The Chancellor’s decree was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Delaware, which intimated, however, 
that the defendants might be able to obtain a modification of the 
decree after equalization of the Negro and white schools had 
been accomplished. 91 A. 2d 137, 152. The defendants, contending 
only that the Delaware courts had erred in ordering the imme- 
diate admission of the Negro plaintiffs to the white schools, applied 
to this Court for certiorari. The write was granted, 344 U.S. 891. 
The plaintiffs, who were successful below, did not submit a cross- 
petition. 

2344 U.S. 1, 141, 891 

3345 U.S. 972. The Attorney General of the United States par- 
ticipated both Terms as amicus curiae. 

«For a general study of the development of public education 
prior to the Amendment, see Butts and Cremin, A History of Edu- 
cation in American Culture (1953), Pts. I, II; Cubberley, Public 
Education in the United States (1934 ed.), cc. II-XII. School prac- 
tices current at the time of the adoption of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment are described in Butts and Cremin, supra, at 269-275; Cub- 
berley, supra, at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, Public Education in 
the South (1922), cc. VIII, IX. See also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 
4ist Cong., 2d Sess. (1871). Although the demand for free pub- 
lic schools followed substantially the same pattern in both the 
North and the South, the development in the South did not begin 
to gain momentum until about 1850, some twenty years after that 
in the North. The reasons for the somewhat slower development 
in the South (e.g., the rural character of the South and the differ- 
ent regional attitudes toward state assistance) are well explained 
in Cubberley, supra, at 408-423. In the country as a whole, but 
particularly in the South, the War virtually stopped all progress 
in public education. Id., at 427-428. The low status of Negro edu- 
cation in all sections of the country, both before and immediately 
after the War, is described in Beale, A History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools (1941), 112-132, 175-195. Com- 
pulsory school attendance laws were not generally adopted until 
after the ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment, and it was 
not until 1918 that such laws were in force in all the states. Cub- 
berley, supra, at 563-565. 

sSlaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 67-72 (1873); Strauder v. 
West Virginia, 100 U. S. 303, 307-308 (1879): 

“It ordains that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. What is 
this but declaring that the law in the States shall be the same for the 
black as for the white; that all persons, whether colored or white, 
shall stand equal before the laws of the States, and, in regard to 
the colored race, for whose protection the amendment was pri- 
marily designed, that no discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words of the amendment, it is 
true, are prohibitory, but they contain a necessary implication of a 
positive immunity, or right, most valuable to the colored race,— 
the right to exemption from unfriendly legislation against them 
distinctively as colored,—exemption from legal discriminations, im- 
plying inferiority in civil society, lessening the security of their 
enjoyment of the rights which others enjoy, and discriminations 
which are steps towards reducing them to the condition of a 
subject race.” 

See also Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 318, 318 (1879); Ex parte 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 339,°344-345 (1879). 

eThe doctrine apparently originated in Roberts v. City of Boston, 
59 Mass. 198, 206 (1849), upholding school segregation against 
attack as being violative of a state constitutional guarantee of 
equality. Segregation in Boston public schools was eliminated in 
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1855. Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256. But elsewhere in the North segrega- 
tion in public education has persisted until recent years. It is ap- 
parent that such segregation has long been a nationwide problem, 
not merely one of sectional concern. 

‘See also Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 45 (1908). 


sIn the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers sought an injunction 
requiring the defendant school board to discontinue the operation 
of a high school for white children until the board resumed opera- 
tion of a high school for Negro children. Similarly, in the Gong 
Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese descent, contended only 
that state authorities had misapplied the doctrine by classifying 
him with Negro children and requiring him to attend a Negro 
school. 

eln the Kansas case, the court below found substantial equality 
as to all such factors. 98 F. Supp. 797, 798. In the South Carolina 
case, the court below found that the defendants were proceeding 
“promptly and in good faith to comply with the court's decree.’ 
103 F. Supp. 920, 921. In the Virginia case, the court below noted 
that the equalization program was already “afoot and progressing” 
(103 F. Supp. 337, 341); since then, we have been advised, in 
the Virginia Attorney General’s brief on reargument, that the pro- 
pan has now been completed. In the Delaware case, the court 

elow similarly noted that the state’s equalization program was 
well under way. 91 A. 2d 187, 149. 

3A similar finding was made in the Delaware case: “I conclude 
from the testimony that in our Delaware society, State-imposed 
segregation in education itself results in the Negro children, as a 
class, receiving educational opportunities which are substantially 
inferior to those available to white children otherwise similarly 
situated.” 87 A. 2d 862, 865. 

uK. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Discrimination on Person- 
ality Development (Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Kotinsky, Personality in the 
Making (1952), c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psychological 
Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of Social Science Opin- 
ion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 (1948); Chein, What are the Psychological 
Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of Equal Facilities?, 3 Int. 
J. Opinion and Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, Educational 
Costs, in Discrimination and National Welfare ( McIver, ed., 1949), 
44-48: Fraizer, The Negro in the United States (1949), 674-681. 
And see generally Myrdal, An American Dilemma (1944). 

See Bolling v. Sharpe, infra, concerning the Due Process Clause 
of the Fifth Amendment. 

134, Assuming it is decided that segregation in public schools 
violates the Fourteenth Amendment 

“(a) would a decree necessarily follow providing that, within 
the limits set by normal geographic school districting, Negro chil- 
dren should forthwith be admitted to schools of their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercise of its equity powers, per- 
mit an effective gradual adjustment to be brought about from ex- 
isting segregated systems to a system not based on color distinc- 
tions? 

“5. On the assumption on which questions 4(a) and (b) are 
based, and assuming further that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 4(b), 

“(a) should this Court formulate detailed decrees in these 
cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the decrees reach; 

“(c) should this Court appoint a special master to hear evi- 
dence with a view to recommending specific terms for such de- 
crees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to the courts of first instance 
with directions to frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this Court include 
and what procedures should the courts of first instance follow in 
arriving at the specific terms of more detailed decrees?” 

See Rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court (effective July 1, 
1954). 

»sBrown v. Board of Education,—U. S.—. 

«Detroit Bank v. United States, 317 U.S. 329; Currin v. Wal- 
lace, 306 U.S. 1, 13-14, Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 301 U.S. 
548, 585. 

:Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214, 216; Hirabayashi v. 
United States, 320 U.S. 81, 100. 

isGibson v. Mississippi, 162 U.S. 565, 591. Cf. Steele v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. Co., 323 U.S. 192, 198-199. 


wCf. Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U. S. 24. 


(For the story of the Supreme Court’s antisegregation 
ruling and its effects, see page 21). 
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We Are Ready to Buy a Company 


To add to the Aetna Industrial Group of manufacturers and 
distributors of a diversified list of products. 


We will bring twenty years operating, sales, financing and 
rehabilitating experience embracing a very large number of 
companies in various industries. 


A situation justifying purchase price of $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 is preferred but we will consider smaller deals. We 
prefer not to disturb qualified personnel or present accounting 
and legal connections. We will conduct confidential negotia- 
tions, appraise fairly, decide quickly, pay al/ cash promptly. 
Brokers and finders recognized. 


Address Mr. WALTER W. WEISMANN, Chairman of the Board 
Aetna Industrial Corporation 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
roam 1elephone MUrray Hill 8-5252 
Capital & Surplus Over $7,000,000. Capital Available $10,000,000. 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





STRIKE MISCONDUCT. You can, as 

an employer, probably refuse to take 
back workers who engaged in picket-line 
misconduct even though they went on 
strike because of your refusal to bargain. 
A court of appeals holds: that an em- 
ployer was justified in not reinstating 21 
strikers who took part in picketing mis- 
behavior, although the court finds that 


the employer’s violation of Taft-Hartley 


bargaining rules caused the strike. 
+ * * 


TAX RULINGS. You can find out 
from a new statement of the Internal 
Revenue Service when certain tax rulings 
will be issued by district offices and when 
questions must be sent to Washington 
for answers. Procedures and authority of 
IRS offices in issuing rulings and “letters 
of determination” are described in Reve- 
nue Ruling 54-172, released May 17. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. You 

can, as a cost-plus-fixed-fee defense 
contractor, sometimes get reimbursed for 
expenses in connection with unsuccess- 
ful bids for contracts. In answer to a 
suggestion of the Defense Department, 
the General Accounting Office opens the 
way for contractors, in some cases, to 
collect for reasonable bidding expenses. 


SECURITIES REGULATIONS. You 
can express your views to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission about 
proposed revision of rules for regulating 
holding companies and their subsidiaries. 
The Commission announces that it wiil 
consider written views and comments on 
the proposed changes received up to 
June 14 at its main office, 425 Second 
Street N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


* * % 


RENEGOTIATION. You can, as op- 
erator of a ready-mixed concrete busi- 
ness, count on your Government con- 
tract’s not being renegotiated. The Rene- 
gotiation Board adds such concrete to the 
list of items exempt from renegotiation. 
* * * 
WHEAT SUPPORTS. You can find 
out from offices of the Agriculture 


Department about minimum price-sup- 
port rates for terminals and for wheat- 
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producing counties on the 1954 wheat 
crop. In announcing the rates, the De- 
artment sets the range of county rates 
from $1.64 to $2.48 a bushel. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 
cannot safely enforce a rule against 
solicitation of union membership in the 
cafeteria of your plant during non- 
working hours, even though your em- 
ployes are paid for nonscheduled lunch 
periods. This ruling of a lower court 
remains in effect when the Supreme 
Court refuses to review the decision. 


* * * 


CHILD LABOR. You cannot be sure 

of avoiding liability for hiring minors 
to work on a Government contract, in 
violation of the Walsh-Healey Act, just 
because the relatives of the children say 
they are of working age. The Public Con- 
tracts Administrator holds that a contrac- 
tor, where the youthful appearance of 
employes raised doubts about their ages, 
should have sought proof from official or 
disinterested sources that the children 
were old enough to work on Walsh- 
Healey contracts. 


* * * 


BAD DEBTS. You cannot treat as an 

ordinary loss, for tax purposes, your 
loss on the failure of a corporation to pay 
off notes that it gave you in the repur- 
chase of the company’s stock. A federal 
district court rules that such a loss is de- 
ductible as a bad debt and not as an 
ordinary loss. 


* * * 


TARIFFS. You cannot look for the 

Government to double the tariff on 
certain types of foreign scissors and 
shears, as was recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. The President rejects 
the suggestion of the Commission that 
the duties on these items be raised by 
100 per cent. 


* * * 


TRADE REGULATION. You cannot 

expect a Federal Trade Commission 
hearing examiner to overrule the Com- 
mission and dismiss a complaint on the 
ground that issuance of an order to cease 
and desist would not be in the public 
interest. The Commission holds that an 
examiner has no authority to dismiss 
proceedings on such ground; the exam- 
iner is told to take testimony on the 
issues involved in the complaint. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Woritp Report, on wriiten request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Shop for a new 
industrial location 


on a 3¢ stamp... 


. - . 
write GPU Site dervice 


for detailed information on selected sites and 
buildings in this 24,000 square mile area! 


GPU Site-Service helps you get down to facts — fast! 

One letter listing your requirements brings facts on 

carefully selected sites in the GPU area. You receive pictures, 
plans and specifications as well as a detailed report on 
transportation, water, utilities and other services. Let Site-Service 
show you the “sites” in GPU Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


It’s an area made up of hundreds of small ES 


towns and cities within overnight 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co, 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


shipping to one third of the nation’s 
population. Write in confidence. 


rg® Morristown 


NEW JERS! 





For free brochure and detailed map write Site-Service, Dept. F-2 


GENERAL Pustic UTILITIES CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. © Telephone WHitehall 3-5600 
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MORE PEOPLE LOOKING FOR WORK 


Labor Force Grows Faster Than Jobs 


Business pickup, now appear- 
ing, doesn’t mean jobs for every- 
body by the end of 1954. Unem- 
ployment figures will fluctuate, 
may go higher before they level 
off. 

Summer usually brings a jump 
in unemployment. Labor force is 
growing so fast that 70,000 jobs 
a month are needed to keep up 
with new workers looking for 
employment. 


Unemployment, now easing a bit, is 
not to drop back suddenly to the low 
level of a year ago. Instead; the num- 
ber of workers out of jobs is expected 
to show another rise before tapering 
off in the months ahead. 

This is a situation that is expected to 
prevail for a time even if business shows 
the improvement that many analysts are 
predicting. Reasons are these: 

Unemployment normally shows an in- 
crease in the summer months. Another 
rise usually occurs in the winter. 


HERE’S THE 
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YEAR AGO 
(2d quarter, 1953) 


The number of new persons looking 
for jobs is increasing faster than jobs are 
being created. Growth of the labor force 
is averaging more than 800,000 a year. 

A look ahead. The economic staff of 
U.S. News & World Report, sizing up 
the job outlook into mid-1955, sees the 
timetable of unemployment shaping up as 
follows: 

May will show a drop from April in 
the number of idle workers, when offi- 
cial estimates are in, but the drop prob- 
ably will be smaller than average. The 
business recession, while slowing, is not 
yet over, and probably won't be before 
the third quarter of 1954. There were 
nearly 3.5 million persons out of work in 
April. 

In June, unemployment will turn up 
again, probably will reach 4 million. 
High-school and college graduates always 
flood the labor market at the end of the 
school year. And there are others looking 
for summer employment who enter the 
labor market in June. Industry and farm- 
ing cannot supply enough jobs to ab- 
sorb all these new workers. 

July is expected to show little change 
from June. There still probably will be 
about 4 million persons out of work. 
Some summer jobs that usually go to the 


Civilians working 


62,019,000 


new workers will be taken by those laid 
off in industry during recent months. 

August should begin to see a decline 
in unemployment. In September, many 
students will leave the labor market to 
return to school. Republicans are count- 
ing on an improvement in the job situa- 
tion during campaign time to help them 
hold Congress. 

By early 1955, the number of unem- 
ployed may rise to 4 million again, or 
slightly more, unless there is a major 
change in military spending. The expect- 
ed upturn in business probably will not 
have proceeded far enough to offset the 
usual winter scarcity of jobs and _ the 
natural growth of the labor force. 

During the first half of next year, as 
the chart on this page shows, the number 
of persons out of work will average about 
3.8 million. The figure will start high and 
taper off as the year progresses. For the 
first six months of 1955, it is estimated, 
61.3 million civilians will have jobs, on 
the average. The estimates all are based 
on continuation of defense expenditures 
as presently planned. A big rise in mili- 
tary buying could reduce unemploy- 
ment, add to jobs. 

A year ago, 1.5 million persons were 

(Continued on page 102) 


Civilians out of jobs 


1,484,000 





NOW 
(2d quarter, 1954) 


61,213,000 


3,700,000 





SUMMER 
(3d quarter, 1954) 


62,000,000 


3,800,000 





LATE THIS YEAR 
(4th quarter, 1954) 


61,400,000 





3,300,000 





NEXT YEAR 
(Ist half, 1955) 


100 


61,300,000 








3,800,000 
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You're closer to buyers 
++. Closer to suppliers 
when you locate in 
CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO 


Three-quarters of the nation’s industrial 
might, 57% of the population of the 
country, most of the major markets re- 
side within 500 miles of Cleveland. They 
ee can be reached by air in 2% hours. 
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WORLD GATEWAY 


TO THE BEST LOCATION 
IN THE NATION 





When the St. Lawrence Seaway is complete, 
business and industry in Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio will be able to trade, without reloading, 
with any seaport in the world. More than 90% 
of the world’s merchant ships will be able to 
navigate the Seaway to Northeast Ohio’s four 
famous ports—Cleveland, Fairport, Ashtabula 
and Conneaut. 


Add this tremendous transportation advan- 
tage to the excellent diversification of industry 
in the Best Location in the Nation, and you 
have sound reasons for investigating this area 
for new plant sites, distribution and market- 
ing facilities. 


If your company’s future plans include busi- 
ness on a world wide scale, now is the time to 
get the full facts about this fast growing area. 
Complete data on materials, markets, power, 
labor and housing can be obtained by contact- 
in our Development Department, Mr. R. L. 
DeChant, Manager. All inquiries are held in 
strictest confidence. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


79 PUBLIC SQUARE ¢ CHerry 1-4200 @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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Outplays most consoles 


THE PLAYFELLOW 
Demonstration proves superior tone quality 
of this table phonograph. Two 6” high- 
fidelity speakers, three-speed changer, 
acoustical wood cabinet. As low as $99.50. 
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Have you seen 
the big change 
in Kaiser styling? 


You'll like every gleaming 
inch of Kaiser’s dramatic new 
°54 styling —from its bold 
new jet-scoop grille to its 
huge new wrap-around rear 
window, Safety-Glo rear 
fender lights. See it at your 
Kaiser dealer’s today! 


Super-powered 54 Kaiser 
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. Needed in years ahead: 
70,000 new jobs a month 


out of work, looking for jobs, while 62 
million had employment. 

A growing labor force helps to ex- 
plain why unemployment is likely to in- 
crease in months just ahead despite an 
expected improvement in business. Since 
1946, the labor force—those at work or 
looking for work—has increased by 843,- 
000 a year, on the average. At that rate, 
a net increase of 70,000 jobs a month is 
needed just to keep up with the rise in 
the number of available workers. 

A long-range forecast of the Census 
Bureau predicts that new workers will 
enter the market at a rate of 866,000 per 
year from 1955 to 1960, ge ge above 
the rate for recent years. For the five 
years after 1960, it is predicted that 
1,172,000 will enter the labor force each 
year, on the average. 

Thus, for the decade after 1955, the 
country will need to supply an average 
of 70,000 to 100,000 new jobs each 
month to prevent an increase in un- 
employment. 

Farm jobs, however, have been de- 
clining in number in recent years, putting 
more strain on the other industries to 
provide the needed extra employment. 
Currently, the drop in farming jobs has 
slowed up. When factory work is harder 
to get, farm workers tend to stay on the 
farms. Any movement away from farms 
is expected to be small for another year. 
Until then, employment on the farm will 
go up and down according to the usual 
seasonal trends. About 6 million were 
employed on farms in April. 

Factory employment, after dropping 
about 1.3 million in the past year, is due 
for some further decline in the summer 
months before starting a gradual climb, 
the economic survey finds. About 16 
million now hold factory jobs. During 
the first half of 1955, it is estimated, 
about 200,000 more will get jobs in 
manufacturing. 

About 776,000 miners, it is estimated, 
will have jobs in the first half of next 
year, compared with 747,000 now. 

In construction, employment is likely 
to be about 2.6 million for first half, 
1955, slightly more than the 2.5 million 
now in this field. 

Transportation and public utilities are 
not expected to show much change, with 
about 4 million holding jobs. 

For the fifth straight year, there has 
been an increase in jobs in retail and 
wholesale trade. By mid-1955 possibly 
30,000 jobs will be added to the 10.4 
million now in this field. 

Financial businesses are expected to 
continue in a rising trend. An additional 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Bring your billboard indoors 
where people stop 


Here’s just one example of an 
board” 
ing impressions for your product or service. 
Money can’t buy the space it occupies. 


“indoor bill- 
delivering maximum year-round sell- 


No other advertising medium can get such 
preferred cost-free wall space where people 
work, play, shop, eat or make buying deci- 
sions. No other medium can carry your 
sales message so directly to your prospects. 
Your Shaw-Barton representative can help 
you plan an “indoor billboard” calendar pro- 
gram designed to step-up sales for you. Invite 
him in when he calls, or write direct. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


| GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


=a 
} 
=. | 


Super-markets 


Warehouses Auditoriums Factories 


THERMOBLOC 


DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS 


Bus Goroges 












Give You- 
Better Heat Distribution in 


_your plant for less cost! 


| 

| THERMOBLOC gives your em- 
ployees evenly distributed heat, 
| comfortable working conditions, 
and assures savings in your heat- 
ing costs. 

Take-off ducts may be used 
for private offices, etc. Available 
in 100,000 to 2 million btu out- 
put. 

Write today for the answer to 
excessive heat bills. ASK FOR 
BULLETIN RC10-53. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 


8-5 Meadow St. 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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. . . Positions in government 
are likely to increase 


100,000 workers are expected to get jobs 


next year. Two million now are em- 
ployed. 
Service industries—garages, radio-re- 


pair shops, laundries, etc.—also have been 
adding more workers each year. With 
about 5.5 million in this field now, an 
increase of around 30,000 is expected 
during first half, 1955. 

Government employment is likely to 
increase by 125,000 over the next 12 
months, mainly in State and local gov- 
ernments. Nearly 6.7 million hold gov- 
ernment jobs at present. 

Added up, figures show that the out- 
look for the first half of next year is for 
a total labor force of 68.2 million, with 
this breakdown: 3.1 million persons in 
the armed forces and 65.1 million in the 
civilian labor force. The civilian force 
would be divided into 61.3 million per- 
sons having jobs and 3.8 million still 
seeking work. That is the outlook based 
on present military plans. A new war or 
sudden spurt in military expenditures 
would change things. 





Fringe Costs 
Going Up 


Fringe benefits—those extra payments 
that go to workers for things such as 
pensions, insurance, hospitalization and 
paid vacations—are shown to be adding 
nearly 25 billion dollars a year to em- 
ployer. costs of doing business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States comes up with this figure 
in a report on the results of a study of 
pay rolls of 529 companies. It finds also 
that: 

Fringe benefits cost these companies 
an average of $739 per employe in 
1953. That is $95 more than similar 
benefits were costing two years ago when 
the Chamber last issued a report. 

Reduced to an hourly basis, these com- 
panies are paying out an average of 35.6 
cents per hour for such benefits, on top 
of regular pay. Average wage, including 
overtime, was $1.81 an hour in the com- 
panies included in the survey. 

The fringe costs amounted to 19.7 per 
cent of pay roll, on the average. 

A further breakdown of fringe bene- 
fits shows that payments required by 
law amount to 3.3 per cent of pay roll. 
These include the employer's tax for 
federal old-age insurance, as well as 
costs for unemployment compensation. 

Welfare benefits, such as _ pension, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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1. LESS NOISE — Rotary drive stops 


vibration. Rubber cushioning 
deadens sound. 


2. MORE SPEED — 10-key 
built-for-touch 
keyboard. 


3. EASIER TO 
OPERATE — 
Electrically 
engineered. 
Double-duty keys 
cut waste motion. 


4. EASIER TO SERVICE — 
Built in sections. You can 
count on an Odhner. 


FACIT INC. Dept. U 











By the makers 
of famous FACIT 
10-key touch calculator. 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4 


SOLD AND SERVICED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“FOR VARIETY, 
spice your life with MYERS” 


hadttional. dark 
RS 


not too heavy... 
not too light... 


hue just Tah 


Write for FREE 
Rum Recipe Booklet 










R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc., Dept. 0, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











...and when 
you drive to 
New York 


A 


Al ! 


heart of town! 


Out of city traffic 
... yet right in the 





-Commopore 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington 
Avenue on Manhattan's 
Midtown East Side 














THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILLE EQUIPMENT 


_ CIRCULAR ae 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS » EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS "TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY — 


BLISHED 


OOGA 2, TENN 
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this man 
KNOWS 
where he's 
OINg... 


to get the 
business 
he wants 


? 


v7 He uses Dodge Reports. 
hy Dae Nearly 1100 Dodge field 
<b men work for him locat- 
ing the needs for his 

products or services. 
\ Write for booklet, ‘Dodge 
Reports, How to Use 

J) Them Effectively.’’ 


F.w. DODGE 


DODGE REPORTS 


Dept. U-547,119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Timely, accurate construction news 





service East of the Rockies 


TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE = Eopporation 
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. .. Annual cost of benefits 
up $112 per worker since ‘51 


medical-care, life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, and stock-purchase plans, cost the 
employer 5.9 per cent of his pay roll. 

Another 2 per cent of pay roll goes for 
paid rest periods, lunch periods, wash-up 
time, travel time, clothes-changing time, 
etc. 

Payments for time not worked total 
6.3 per cent of pay roll. In this list are 
vacations, holidays, sick leave and spe- 
cial leaves for things such as jury duty or 
National Guard duty. 

Another 2.2 per cent of pay roll is 
charged against miscellaneous items such 
as profit-sharing payments, year-end 
bonuses, suggestion awards, etc. 

The annual cost of the fringe bene- 
fits has gone up $112 per worker in the 





FOR 25 BILLIONS A YEAR | 
. . - medical and other services 


last two years, the survey shows. A com- 
parison is made in the benefits paid by 
317 of the companies that were covered 
by surveys for 1951 and 1953. This 
shows that fringe costs rose from $627 
per employe to $739. Most of the in- 
crease is accounted for by higher pen- 
sion and insurance costs. 

The fringe costs averaged 18.3 per 
cent of pay roll in 1951 but now have 
risen to 19.5 per cent, among companies 
reporting in both years. Oil refining pays 
the most—its fringe costs amount to 
$1,131 per employe, on the average, 
against $940 in 1951. 

Banks, finance and trust companies 
have the highest average payment among 
the nonmanufacturing firms. Their aver- 
age is $978 per worker, an increase of 
$174 in two years. 











guard against 
costly 
production 
down-time 


economize with 


longer-lasting 


as 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


WRITE DEPT. K FOR BOOKLET 
“THE ABC’S OF WROUGHT IRON’”’ 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





To serve 


WESTERN 


MARKETS 


more economically! 





locate your plant in 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


hub of the West for light industry 


® Central to Western Markets 

® No Big City Congestion 

@ Less than 10° Variance in 
Annual Mean Temperature 

®@ Low Cost Plant Sites 

®@ Rail & Highway Transportation 

© Power, Water, Natural Gas at 
Reasonable Rates 


Nationally known manufacturers now 
| located in Santa Cruz County include: 
Wrigley's Chewing Gum, Speas Vinegar, 
Heinz ‘'57' Varieties, Ruud Water Heaters, 
California Saddle Leather, Martinelli’s 
Cider, Levi's (Levi Straus), Birdseye Foods. 





All inquiries confidential. Write: 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 
INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. N P.O. Box 639, 
Santa Cruz, California 
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EISENHOWER VS. CONGRESS 


President Gives the Legislators a Study in History 


This is the letter from the President that 
é brought a sudden one-week suspension of the 


McCarthy-Pentagon hearings. 
_ You get the full text of Mr. Eisenhower's 


Ls letter to the Secretary of Defense, putting a 


ban on testimony about high-level “‘conversa- 


” the executive branch. 





Following is the full text of a letter from President Eisen- 
hower to Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, dated 
May 17, 1954: 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 

It has long been recognized that to assist the Congress in 
achieving its legislative purposes every Executive Department 
or Agency must, upon the request of a Congressional Com- 
mittee, expeditiously furnish information relating to any mat- 
ter within the jurisdiction of the Committee, with certain 
historical exceptions—some of which are pointed out in the 
attached memorandum from the Attorney General. This Ad- 
ministration has been and will continue to be diligent in 
following this principle. However, it is essential to the suc- 
cessful working of our system that the persons entrusted with 
power in any one of the three great branches of Government 
shall not encroach upon the authority confided to the others. 
The ultimate responsibility for the conduct of the Executive 
Branch rests with the President. 

Within this Constitutional framework each branch should 
cooperate fully with each other for the common good. How- 
ever, throughout our history the President has withheld 
information whenever he found that what was sought was 
confidential or its disclosure would be incompatible with 
the public interest or jeopardize the safety of the Nation. 

Because it is essential to efficient and effective administra- 
tion that employees of the Executive Branch be in a position 
to be completely candid in advising with each other on 
official matters, and because it is not in the public interest 
that any of their conversations or communications, or any 
documents or reproductions, concerning such advice be dis- 
closed, you will instruct employees of your Department that 
in all of their appearances before the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Government Operations regarding the 
inquiry now before it they are not to testify to any such 
conversations or communications or to produce any such 
documents or reproductions. This principle must be main- 
tained regardless of who would be benefited by such dis- 
closures. 

I direct this action so as to maintain the proper separation 
of powers between the Executive and Legislative Branches of 
the Government in accordance with my responsibilities and 
duties under the Constitution. This separation is vital to 
preclude the exercise of arbitrary power by any branch of 
the Government. 

By this action I am not in any way restricting the testimony 
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Reasons for the ban are given in a memo- 
randum from the Attorney General, explaining 
“separation of powers” as applied to Congress 
and the President. 

Hearings of the Senate Investigations Sub- 
committee were recessed until May 24 while 
this ban was under discussion. 


of such witnesses as to what occurred regarding any matters 
where the communication was directly between any of the 
principals in the controversy within the Executive Branch 
on’ the one hand and a member of the Subcommittee or its 
staff on the other. 

Sincerely, 

Dwicnt D. EIsENHOWER 


Following is the full text of a memorandum prepared for 
the President by Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., and 
made public on May 17: 


One of the chief merits of the American system of written 
constitutional law is that all the powers entrusted to the 
government are divided into three great departments, the 
Executive, the Legislative, and the Judicial. It is essential 
to the successful working of this system that the persons en- 
trusted with power in any one of these branches shall not 
be permitted to encroach upon the powers confided to the 
others, but that each shall be limited to the exercise of 
the powers appropriate to its own department and no other. 
The doctrine of separation of powers was adopted to preclude 
the exercise of arbitrary power and to save the people from 
,autocracy. 

This fundamental principle was fully recognized by our 
first President, George Washington, as early as 1796 when 
he said: “. . . it is essential to the due administration of the 
Government that the boundaries fixed by the Constitution 
between the different departments should be preserved . . .” 
In his Farewell Address, President Washington again cau- 
tioned strongly against the danger of encroachment by one 
department into the domain of another as leading to despot- 
ism. This principle has received steadfast adherence through- 
out the many years of our history and growth. More than 
ever, it is our duty today to heed these words if our country 
is to retain its place as a leader among the free nations of 
the world. 

For over 150 years—almost from the time that the Ameri- 
can form of government was created by the adoption of the 
Constitution—our Presidents have established, by precedent, 
that they and members of their Cabinet and other heads of 
executive departments have an undoubted privilege and 
discretion to keep confidential, in the public interest, papers 
and information which require secrecy. American history 
abounds in countless illustrations of the refusal, on occasion, 
by the President and heads of departments to furnish papers 
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to Congress, or its committees, for reasons of public policy. 
The messages of our past Presidents reveal that almost every 
one of them found it necessary to inform Congress of his 
constitutional duty to execute the office of President, and, in 
furtherance of that duty, to withhold information and papers 
for the public good. 

Nor are the instances lacking where the aid of a court was 
sought in vain to obtain information or papers from a Presi- 
dent and the heads of departments. Courts have uniformly 
held that the President and the heads of departments have 
an uncontrolled discretion to withhold the information and 
papers in the public interest; they will not interfere with 
the exercise of that discretion, and that Congress has not the 
power, as one of the three great branches of the Government, 
to subject the Executive Branch to its will any more than 
the Executive Branch may impose its unrestrained will upon 
the Congress. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 


In March 1792, the House of Representatives passed the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the failure of the late expedition 
under Major General St. Clair; and that the said com- 
mittee be empowered to call for such persons, papers, 
and records, as may be necessary to assist their inquir- 
ies.” (3 Annals of Congress, p. 493.) 

This was the first time that a committee of Congress was 
appointed to look into a matter which involved the Executive 
Branch of the Government. The expedition of General St. 
Clair was under the direction of the Secretary of War. The 
expenditures connected therewith came under the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The House based its right to investigate on its 
control of the expenditures of public moneys. It appears that 
the Secretaries of War and the Treasury appeared before 
the committee. However, when the committee was bold 
enough to ask the President for the papers pertaining to the 
General St. Clair campaign, President Washington called a 
meeting of his Cabinet. (Binkley, “President and Congress” 
pp. 40-41.) 

Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State, reports what took 
place at that meeting. Besides Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War, and Edmond Randolph, the 
Attorney General, were present. The Committee had first 
written to Knox for the original letters, instructions, etc., to 
General St. Clair. President Washington stated that he had 
called his Cabinet members together, because it was the first 
example of a demand on the executive for papers, and he 
wished that so far as it should become a precedent, it should 
be rightly conducted. The President readily admitted that 
he did not doubt the propriety of what the House was 
doing, but he could conceive that there might be papers 
of so secret a nature, that they ought not to be given up. 
Washington and his Cabinet came to the unanimous 
conclusion: 

“First, that the House was an inquest, and therefore 
might institute inquiries. Second, that it might call for 
papers generally. Third, that the Executive ought to 
communicate such papers as the public good would per- 
mit, and ought to refuse those, the disclosure of which 
would injure the public: consequently were to exercise 
a discretion. Fourth, that neither the committee nor 
House had a right to call on the Head of a Department, 
who and whose papers were under the President alone; 
but that the committee should instruct their chairman 
to move the House to address the President.” 

The precedent thus set by our first President and his Cab- 
inet was followed in 1796, when President Washington was 
presented with a resolution of the House of Representatives 
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which requested him to lay before the House a copy of the 
instructions to the Minister of the United States who nego- 
tiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain, together 
with the correspondence and documents relative to that treaty. 
Apparently it was necessary to implement the treaty with an 
appropriation which the House was called upon to vote. 
The House insisted on its right to the papers requested, as a 
condition to appropriating the required funds. (“President 
and Congress,” Wilfred E. Binkley (1947), p. 44.) 

President Washington’s classic reply was, in part, as 
follows: 

“T trust that no part of my conduct has ever indicated 
a disposition to withhold any information which the 
Constitution has enjoined upon the President as a duty 
to give, or which could be required of him by either 
House of Congress as a right; and with truth I affirm 
that it has been, as it will continue to be while I have 
the honor to preside in the Government, my constant 
endeavor to harmonize with the other branches thereof 
so far as the trust delegated to me by the people of the 
United States and my sense of the obligation it imposes 
to ‘preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution, will 
permit.” (Richardson’s “Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents,” Vol. 1, p. 194.) 

Washington then went on to discuss the secrecy required 
in negotiations with foreign governments, and cited that as a 
reason for vesting the power of making treaties in the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate. He felt 
that to admit the House of Representatives into the- treaty 
making power, by reason of its constitutional duty to ap- 
propriate monies to carry out a treaty, would be to estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent. He closed his message to the 
House as follows: 

“As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my understand- 
ing that the assent of the House of Representatives is 
not necessary to the validity of a treaty; . . . and as it is 
essential to the due administration of the Government 
that the boundaries fixed by the Constitution between 
the different departments should be preserved, a just 
regard to the Constitution and to the duty of my office, 
under all the circumstances of this case, forbids a com- 
pliance with your request.” (Richardson’s “Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents,” Vol. 1, p. 196.) 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON’S ADMINISTRATION 


In January 1807, Representative Randolph introduced a 
resolution, as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is requested to lay before this House 
any information in possession of the Executive, except 
such as he may deem the public welfare to require not 
to be disclosed, touching any illegal combination of 
private individuals against the peace and safety of the 
Union, or any military expedition planned by such 
individuals against the territories of any Power in amity 
with the United States; together with the measures 
which the Executive has pursued and proposes to take 
for suppressing or defeating the same.” (16 Annals of 
Congress (1806-1807), p. 336.) 

The resolution was overwhelmingly passed. The Burr con- 
spiracy was then stirring the country. Jefferson had made it 
the object of a special message to Congress wherein he re- 
ferred to a military expedition headed by Burr. Jefferson’s 
reply to the resolution was a Message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. Jefferson brought the Congress up 
to date on the news which he had been receiving concerning 
the illegal combination of private individuals against the 
peace and safety of the Union. He pointed out that he had 
recently received a mass of data, most of which had been 
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obtained without the sanction of an oath so as to constitute 


formal and legal evidence: 


“It is chiefly in the form of letters, often containing such 
a mixture of rumors, conjectures, and suspicions as ren- 
ders it difficult to sift out the real facts and unadvisable 
to hazard more than general outlines, strengthened by 
concurrent information or the particular credibility of the 
relator. In this state of the evidence, delivered some- 
times, too, under the restriction of private confidence, 
neither safety nor justice will permit the exposing names, 
except that of the principal actor, whose guilt is placed 
beyond question.” (Richardson’s “Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents,” Vol. 1, p. 412, dated January 22, 1807.) 


) SIMILAR ACTIONS BY PRESIDENTS JACKSON, 


TYLER, BUCHANAN AND GRANT 


On February 10, 1835, President Jackson sent a message 
to the Senate wherein he declined to comply with the Senate’s 
resolution requesting him to communicate copies of charges 
which had been made to the President against the official 
conduct of Gideon Fitz, late Surveyor-General, which caused 
his removal from office. The resolution stated that the informa- 
tion requested was necessary both in the action which it pro- 
posed to take on the nomination of a successor to Fitz, and in 
connection with the investigation which was then in progress 
by the Senate respecting the frauds in the sales of public lands. 

The President declined to furnish the information. He 
stated that in his judgment the information related to sub- 
jects exclusively belonging to the executive department. The 
request therefore encroached on the constitutional powers 
of the executive. 

The President’s message referred to many previous similar 
requests, which he deemed unconstitutional demands by the 
Senate: 

“Their continued repetition imposes on me, as the 
representative and trustee of the American people, the 
painful but imperious duty of resisting to the utmost any 
further encroachment on the rights of the Executive.” 
(Ibid. p. 133.) 

The President next took up the fact that the Senate resolu- 
tion had been passed in executive session, from which he 
was bound to presume that if the information requested by 
the resolution were communicated, it would be applied in 
secret session to the investigation of frauds in the sales of 
public lands. The President said that, if he were to furnish 
the information, the citizen whose conduct the Senate sought 
to impeach would lose one of his basic rights, namely—that of 
a public investigation in the presence of his accusers and of 
the witnesses against him. In addition, compliance with the 
resolution would subject the motives of the President, in the 
case of Mr. Fitz, to the review of the Senate when not sitting 
as judges on an impeachment; and even if such a consequence 
did not follow in the present case, the President feared that 
compliance by the Executive might thereafter be quoted as a 
precedent for similar and repeated applications. 

“Such a result, if acquiesced in, would ultimately 
subject the independent constitutional action of the 
Executive in a matter of great national concernment 
to the domination and control of the Senate; .. . 

“I therefore decline a compliance with so much of 
the resolution of the Senate as requests ‘copies of the 
charges, if any,’ in relation to Mr. Fitz, and in doing so 
must be distinctly understood as neither affirming nor 
denying that any such charges were made; . . .” (Ibid. 
p. 134.) 

One of the best reasoned precedents of a President’s re- 
fusal to permit the head of a department to disclose confiden- 
tial information to the House of Representatives is President 
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Tyler's refusal to communicate to the House of Representa- 
tives the reports relative to the affairs of the Cherokee Indians 
and to the frauds which were alleged to have been practiced 
upon them. A resolution of the House of Representatives had 
called upon the Secretary of War to communicate to the 
House the reports made to the Department of War by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hitchcock relative to the affairs of the Chero- 
kee Indians together with all information communicated by 
him concerning the frauds he was charged to investigate; 
also all facts in the possession of the Executive relating to 
the subject. The Secretary of War consulted with the Presi- 
dent and under the latter’s direction informed the House that 
negotiations were then pending with the Indians for settle- 
ment of their claims; in the opinion of the President and the 
Department, therefore, publication of the report at that time 
would be inconsistent with the public interest. The Secre- 
tary of War further stated in his answer to the resolution that 
the report sought by the House, dealing with alleged frauds 
which Lieutenant Colonel Hitchcock was charged to investi- 





—USNGWR Fhoto 
FROM THE WHITE HOUSE, AN ORDER... 
... ‘to maintain the proper separation of powers”’ 


gate, contained information which was obtained by Colonel 
Hitchcock by ex parte inquiries of persons whose statements 
were without the sanction of an oath, and which the persons 
implicated had had no opportunity to contradict or explain. 
The Secretary of War expressed the opinion that to promul- 
gate those statements at that time would be grossly unjust 
to those persons, and would defeat the object of the inquiry. 
He also remarked that the Department had not been given 
at that time sufficient opportunity to pursue the investigation, 
to call the parties affected for explanations, or to determine 
on the measures proper to be taken. 

The answer of the Secretary of War was not satisfactory 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House, which 
claimed the right to demand from the Executive and heads 
of departments such information as may be in their possession 
relating to subjects of the deliberations of the House. 

President Tyler in a message dated January 31, 1843, 
vigorously asserted that the House of Representatives could 
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not exercise a right to call upon the Executive for informa- 
tion, even though it related to a subject of the deliberations 
of the House, if, by so doing, it attempted to interfere with 
the discretion of the Executive. 

The same course of action was taken by President James 
Buchanan in 1860 in resisting a resolution of the House to 
investigate whether the President or any other officer of the 
Government had, by money, patronage or other improper 
means sought to influence the action of Congress for or 
against the passage of any law relating to the rights of any 
state or territory. (See Richardson, “Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents,” Vol. 5, pp. 618-619.) 

In the administration of President Ulysses $. Grant the 
House requested the President to inform it whether any 
executive offices, acts, or duties, and if any, what, have been 
performed at a distance from the seat of government estab- 
lished by law. It appears that the purpose of this inquiry 
was to embarrass the President by reason of his having spent 
some of the hot months at Long Branch. President Grant 
replied that he failed to find in the Constitution the authority 
given to the House of Representatives, and that the inquiry 
had nothing to do with legislation. (Richardson, “Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents,” Vol. VII, pp. 362-363.) 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S ADMINISTRATION 


In 1886, during President Cleveland’s administration, there 
was an extended discussion in the Senate with reference to 
its relations to the Executive caused by the refusal of the 
Attorney General to transmit to the Senate certain documents 
concerning the administration of the Office of the District 
Attorney for the Southern District of South Alabama, and 
suspension of George W. Durkin, the late incumbent. The 
majority of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary con- 
cluded it was entitled to know all that officially exists or takes 
place in any of the departments of Government and that 
neither the President nor the Head of a Department could 
withhold official facts and information as distinguished from 
private and unofficial papers. 

In his reply President Cleveland disclaimed any intention 
to withhold official papers, but he denied that papers and 
documents inherently private or confidential, addressed to 
the President or a head of a department, having reference to 
an act entirely executive such as the suspension of an official, 
were changed in their nature and became official when 
placed for convenience in the custody of a public depart- 
ment. (Richardson, “Messages and Papers of the Presidents,” 
Vol. 8, pp. 378-379, 381.) 

Challenging the attitude that because the executive de- 
partments were created by Congress the latter had any super- 
visory power over them, President Cleveland declared (Eb- 
erling, “Congressional Investigation,” page 258): 

“I do not suppose that the public offices of the United 
States are regulated or controlled in their relations to 
either House of Congress by the fact that they were cre- 
ated by laws enacted by themselves. It must be that 
these instrumentalities were created for the benefit of 
the people and to answer the general purposes of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution and the laws, and that 
they are unencumbered by any lien in favor of either 
branch of Congress growing out of their construction, 
and unembarrassed by any obligation to the Senate as 
the price of their creation.” 


PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
ADMINISTRATION 


In 1909, during the administration of President Theodore 
Roosevelt, the question of the right of the President to exer- 
cise complete direction and control over heads of executive 
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departments was raised again. At that time the Senate passed 
a resolution directing the Attorney General to inform the 
Senate whether certain legal proceedings had been instituted 
against the United States Steel Corporation, and if not, the 
reasons for its nonaction. Request was also made for any 
opinion of the Attorney General, if one was written. President 
Theodore Roosevelt replied refusing to honor this request 
upon the ground that “Heads of the Executive Departments 
are subject to the Constitution, and to the laws passed by 
the Congress in pursuance of the Constitution, and to the 
directions of the President of the United States, but to no 
other direction whatever.” (Cong. Rec. v. 43, part 1, 60th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 527-528.) 

When the Senate was unable to get the documents from 
the Attorney General, it summoned Herbert K. Smith, the 
Head of the Bureau of Corporations, and requested the papers 
and documents on penalty of imprisonment for contempt. 
Mr. Smith reported the request to the President, who directed 
him to turn over to the President all the papers in the case 
“so that I could assist the Senate in the prosecution of its 
investigation.” President Roosevelt then informed Senator 
Clark of the Judiciary Committee what had been done, that 
he had the papers and the only way the Senate could get 
them was through his impeachment. President Roosevelt 
also explained that some of the facts were given to the Gov- 
ernment under the seal of secrecy and cannot be divulged, 
“and I will see to it that the word of this Government to 
the individual is kept sacred.” (Corwin, “The President— 
Office and Powers,” pp. 281, 428; Abbott, “The Letters of 
Archie Butt, Personal Aide to President Roosevelt,” pp. 305- 
306.) 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ADMINISTRATION 


In 1924, during the administration of President Coolidge, 
the latter objected to the action of a special investigating 
committee appointed by the Senate to investigate the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Request was made by the Committee 
for a list of the companies in which The Secretary of the 
Treasury was alleged to be interested for the purpose of 
investigating their tax returns. Calling this exercise of power 
an unwarranted intrusion, President Coolidge said: 

“Whatever may be necessary for the information of 
the Senate or any of its committees in order to better 
enable them to perform their legislative or other con- 
stitutional functions ought always to be furnished will- 
ingly and expeditiously by any department. But it is 
recognized both by law and custom that there is certain 
confidential information which it would be detrimental 
to the public service to reveal.” (68th Cong., Ist sess., 

Record, April 11, 1924, p. 6087.) 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S ADMINISTRATION 

A similar question arose in 1930 during the administration 
of President Hoover. Secretary of State Stimson refused to 
disclose to the Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee certain confidential telegrams and letters leading 
up to the London Conference and the London Treaty. The 
Committee asserted its right to have full and free access to 
all records touching the negotiations of the treaty, basing its 
right on the constitutional prerogative of the Senate in the 
treaty-making process. In his message to the Senate, Presi- 
dent Hoover pointed out that there were’ a great many in- 
formal statements and reports which were given to the 
Government in confidence. The Executive was under a duty, 
in order to maintain amicable relations with other nations, 
not to publicize all the negotiations and statements which 
went into the making of the treaty. He further declared that 
the Executive must not be guilty of a breach of trust, nor 
violate the invariable practice of nations. “In view of this, I 
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believe that to further comply with the above resolution 
would be incompatible with the public interest.” (S. Doc. 
No. 216, 71st Cong., Special sess., p. 2.) 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
ADMINISTRATION 


The position was followed during the administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. There were many instances 
in which the President and his Executive heads refused to 
make available certain information to Congress the disclosure 
of which was deemed to be confidential or contrary to the 
public interest. Merely a few need be cited. 

1. Federal Bureau of Investigation records and reports 
were refused to congressional committees, in the public in- 
terest. (40 Op. A.G. No. 8, April 30, 1941.) 

2. The Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
fused to give testimony or to exhibit a copy of the President’s 
directive requiring him, in the interests of national security, 
to refrain from testifying or from disclosing the contents of 
the Bureau’s reports and activities. (Hearings, Vol. 2, House, 
78th Cong. Select Committee to Investigate the Federal 
Communications Commission (1944) p. 2337.) 

3. Communications between the President and the heads 
of departments were held to be confidential and privileged 
and not subject to inquiry by a committee of one of the 
Houses of Congress. (Letter dated January 22, 1944 signed 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General to Select Committee, etc.) 

4. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget refused to 
testify and to produce the bureau’s files, pursuant to subpoena 
which had been served upon him, because the President had 
istructed him not to make public the records of the bureau 
due to their confidential nature. Public interest was again 
invoked to prevent disclosure. (Reliance placed on Attorney 
General's Opinion in 40 Op. A.G. No. 8, April 30, 1941.) 

5. The Secretaries of War and Navy were directed not to 
deliver documents which the committee had requested, on 
grounds of public interest. The Secretaries, in their own 
judgment, refused permission to army and navy officers to 
appear and testify because they felt that it would be con- 
trary to the public interests. (Hearings, Select Committee to 
Investigate the Federal Communications Commission, Vol. 


1, pp. 46, 48-68.) 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’‘S ADMINISTRATION 


During the Truman Administration also the President ad- 
hered to the traditional Executive view that the President’s 
discretion must govern the surrender of Executive files. Some 
of the major incidents during the administration of President 
Truman in which information, records and files were denied 
to Congressional Committees were as follows: 


Date 
March 4, 1948 


Type of Document Refused 
FBI letter-report on Dr. Condon, Director 
of National Bureau of Standards, refused by 
Secretary of Commerce. 


March 15, 1948 President issued directive forbidding all 
Executive departments and agencies to 
furnish information or reports concerning 
loyalty of their employees to any court or 
committee of Congress, unless President 
approves. 


Dr. John R. Steelman, Confidential Adviser 
to the President, refused to appear before 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House, following the service of two sub- 
poenas upon him. President directed him 
not to appear. 


March, 1948 
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Aug. 5, 1948 Attorney General wrote Senator Ferguson, 
Chairman of Senate Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, that he would not furnish letters, 
memoranda, and other notices which the 
Justice Department had furnished to other 
government agencies concerning W. W. 
Remington. 


Feb. 22, 1950 Senate Res. 231 directing Senate Subcom- 
mittee to procure State Department loyalty 
files was met with President Truman’s re- 
fusal, following vigorous opposition of 
J. Edgar Hoover. 


Attorney General and Director of FBI ap- 
peared before Senate Subcommittee. Mr. 
Hoover's historic statement of reasons for 
refusing to furnish raw files approved by 
Attorney General. 


March 27, 1950 


May 16,1951 General Bradley refused to divulge conver- 
sations between President and his advisers 
to combined Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees. 


Jan. 31, 1952 President Truman directed Secretary of 
State to refuse to Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee the reports and views of 
foreign service officers. 


April 22, 1952 Acting Attorney General Perlman laid down 
procedure for complying with requests for 
inspection of Department of Justice files 
by Committee on Judiciary: 


Requests on open cases would not be 
honored. Status report will be furnished. 


As to closed cases, files would be made 
available. All FBI reports and confiden- 
tial information would not be made 
available. 


As to personnel files, they are never 
disclosed. 


April 3, 1952 ~— President Truman instructed Secretary of 
State to withhold from Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee files on loyalty and se- 
curity investigations of employees—policy 
to apply to all Executive agencies. The 
names of individuals determined to be se- 
curity risks would not be divulged. The vot- 
ing record of members of an agency loyalty 
board would not be divulged. 


Thus, you can see that the Presidents of the United 
States have withheld information of Executive depart- 
ments or agencies whenever it was found that the infor- 
mation sought was confidential or that its disclosure 
would be incompatible with the public interest or jeop- 
ardize the satety of the nation. The courts too have held 
that the question whether the production of the papers was 
contrary to the public interest, was a matter for the Ex- 
ecutive to determine. 

By keeping the lines which separate and divide the three 
great branches of our Government clearly defined, no one 
branch has been able to encroach upon the powers of the 
other. 

Upon this firm principle our country’s strength, liberty and 
democratic form of government will continue to endure. 


How firmly established are the President’s powers in his 
dealings with Congress? See page 38. 
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PENSIONS FOR MILLIONS MORE 


Doctors, Lawyers, Engineers, Farmers, Others 


Old-age pensions for millions 
of additional workers now are a 
pretty sure thing. 

That's the word from the chair- 
man of an important committee 
writing new plans. Election-year 
desire to please the public is an 
important factor. 

Result: Millions of individuals 
can start soon to plan for retire- 
ment—and to pay Social Security 
taxes. 


Prospect for pensions in old age 
is opening up for millions of self- 
employed doctors, lawyers, other pro- 
fessional workers, and farm operators. 

These workers—and millions of others 
as well—will start next January 1 to 
build up credits toward “life insurance” 
protection and old-age benefits. They 
will, that is, if Congress follows through 
on action now taken by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Approval has been given by that 
Committee to the Administration’s plans 
for broadening the Social Security pro- 
gram. What the action means, if the 
Committee chairman reads the signs 
right, is that Congress will go ahead and 
give old-age pension protection to these 
new millions. Natural desire of Congress 
to appeal to voters in this election 
year lends weight to that informed opin- 
ion. 

What this means in detail, though, is 
to be different for different groups. Self- 
employed persons will pay more for 
their pensions than will wage earners 
and salaried employes—yet their bene- 
fits will be no larger in relation to earn- 
ings. Farmers will figure their tax on a 
new and different formula now being 
put into law just for them. Some groups 
will be covered whether they like it or 
not. Others will get to vote on the issue. 

Here’s what to expect if the Social 
Security plan as it stands goes through 
Congress. (Who gets coverage under’pro- 
posals now given Committee blessing is 
shown in detail in the box on page 112.) 

In the professional group, it’s the self- 
employed—men and women in private 
practice for themselves—who are involved 
this time. Members of the professions 
working for salaries already are covered 
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by Social Security. But self-employed 
professionals have been left out because 
Congress has been convinced these in- 
dividuals did not want to get involved in 
the big plan. 

Now the Administration and the Com- 
mittee believe these self-employed pro- 
fessional people are ready to join—de- 
spite vigorous protests from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association on behalf of 
physicians. 

Included in the new plan are self- 
employed physicians, lawyers, account- 
ants, dentists, optometrists, architects, en- 
gineers, Christian Science practitioners, 
chiropractors, osteopaths, naturopaths, 
veterinarians, funeral directors. 

Farm operators, about 3.6 million of 
them, are slated for coverage as self- 
employed individuals—just as farm mana- 
gers on salaries now are covered. Farm 
laborers—covered only if they meet com- 


taxes—if they make $50 or more in a 
calendar quarter and work a specified 
number of days each quarter. The new 
plan is to scrap that complicated days- 
worked requirement and base coverage 
simply on the payment of $50 of wages 
in a quarter. 

Federal employes—most of those not 
now included in federal retirement plans 
or in Social Security—also will get cover- 
age if the plan goes through. So will 
some other small groups—student nurses, 
interns, dressmakers and others who do 
industrial work in their homes, and some 
fishermen not now included. Workers 
employed in overseas subsidiaries of 
U.S. corporations will be included where 
the parent corporation agrees. 

State and local-government employes 
who now are left out also will be able to 
build up pensions if plans are approved. 
Right now, these workers are excluded 














plicated requirements—may get easier if they already have protection through 
rules, but that’s not decided. their own plans. New proposals will let 
Household employes—some 200,000 them have both Social Security and their 
maids, cooks, chauffeurs, others—wil! own retirement plans—if they vote for 
get easier coverage. Right now, these inclusion. But a majority of each group 
workers are included—and must pay (Continued on page 112) 
What the Self-Employed 
Will Get From New Pension Plans 
. (For those retiring in future years) G 
i Average Monthly pension Monthly pension | 
monthly at age 65 of retired worker 
earnings or over and wife, both age 65 
or over 
Now Proposed Now Proposed 
Under $35 $25.00 $ 30.00 $ 37.50 $ 45.00 
$ 50 27.50 32.50 41.30 48.80 
70 38.50 43.50 56.00 61.00 
90 49.50 54.50 72.00 77.00 
4 100 55.00 60.00 80.00 85.00 § 
é 120 58.00 63.00 87.00 94.50 § 
5 140 61.00 66.50 91.50 99.80 
f 160 64.00 70.50 96.00 105.80 
t 180 67.00 74.50 100.50 111.80 
i 200 70.00 78.50 105.00 117.80 
220 73.00 82.50 109.50 123.80 
240 76.00 86.50 114.00 129.80 
3 260 79.00 90.50 118.50 135.80 
280 82.00 94.50 123.00 141.80 
300 85.00 98.50 127.50 147.80 
320 85.00 102.50 127.50 153.80 
340 85.00 106.50 127.50 159.80 
350 or more 85.00 108.50 127.50 162.80 
2 ORR SON ACC NEG S 
Oo 
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Who helps aluminum carry the load ? 


Read about the part banking 
has played in the miraculous 
progress of aluminum. 


It took 4 types of men approximately 
125 years to make it possible for the 
6-year-old above to hold four sturdy 
chairs aloft without half trying. 

In order they are—research scien- 
tists, capital investors, practical 
businessmen . .. commercial bankers. 
Here’s what they did . . . how they re- 
duced the price of a 1-lb. aluminum 
pig from $545 to about 20¢! 


Aluminum to Gold 


In 1886 when Charles Martin Hall, 
then a student at Oberlin College, 
first found out how to obtain metallic 
aluminum by electrolysis, only a 
handful of Americans were willing to 
risk their money on the lightest metal 


anyone had ever seen. 

But they were enough. By the time 
the *90’s got gay, aluminum looked 
like it might be big business. That’s 
when the original backers—no longer 
able to finance aluminum by them- 
selves—called in the nation’s bankers. 


Then and Now 

Today (as in the ’90’s) bank loans 
help mine bauxite, transport it to 
processing plants, and convert it to 
basic aluminum. On the consumer 
level, bank loans help established 
companies manufacture or supply 
aluminum for everything from candy 
wrappers to canning kettles. 


When Money Works 


As you can see, banks have had a 
lot to do with 20¢ aluminum. You 
have, too. Your money ... the money 


invested or deposited in banks by all 
the people...is the foundation of 
every bank loan. When a man comes 
up with a good product that you and 
millions of others want to buy, your 
banker puts your money to work in 
that business. What happens then 
can best be defined as capitalism in 
action. 

Money goes to work .. . men and 
women go to work... goods and serv- 
ices are created ... and the entire 
nation enjoys an unprecedented 
standard of living. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











is your business too successful? 


HAVE YOU, like many business executives, 
discovered that business can be too good 


for financial comfort? 


FOR EXAMPLE, your plant may be too small, 
your inventory inadequate to fill current 
needs, accounts receivables too heavy... 
or you might have other problems that 


additional working capital could solve. 


FOR THE PAST 33 YEARS, manufacturers, 
processors, distributors and wholesalers in 
just about every line of business and from 
all sections of the country have come to 
Walter E. Heller & Company for answers 
to financing problems which could not be 
solved through normal credit channels. 
We solve these problems with financial 
programs adapted to each specific case and 
with the money necessary to execute the 
programs, without interfering with com- 


pany Management or control. 


THIS YEAR American industry will utilize 
Heller financing programs to the tune of 
more than $500,000,000. 

SHOULD A financing problem now con- 
front your business, feel free to consult us 
by letter or in person without obligation. 
Write for a free copy of our brochure: 
Operating Dollars for Every Business. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Ii. 


CERUCELRRLLEE 


Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, New York 
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gineers, accountants, 


chiropractors, 


Farm operators 


Ministers, on a voluntary basis 


basis 





Here Are New Groups Listed 
For Old-Age Pension Plan 


Self-employed professional persons—lawyers, en- 
architects, 
dentists, optometrists, osteopaths, veterinarians, 
Christian Science practitioners, 
naturopaths, funeral directors 


Additional household employes 


Student nurses, interns, industrial workers in homes, 
and additional fishermen and federal employes 


Additional State and local employes, on a voluntary 


physicians, 


500,000 
3,600,000 
200,000 


400,000 
225,000 


3,350,000 





eligible for a referendum actually will 
have to vote, and two thirds of those 
voting will have to say “yes,” if pensions 
are to be gotten. Firemen and policemen 
are in this group. 

Ministers will get pension protection— 
if their employing organization so de- 
cides, at least two thirds of the clergy- 
men in the group are willing, and cer- 
tain other requirements are met. 

Tax payments, by which workers 
“buy” their pensions, will be different 
for different groups. 

Self-employed professional people, for 
example, will pay amounts equal to 3 
per cent of their annual earnings—up to 
earnings of $3,600, or higher if Congress 
accepts new proposals. There’s a top of 
$3,600 now, but the Administration 
wants a $4,200 maximum. Congress 
might compromise on $3,900. 

Whatever the maximum, it will apply 
to all groups. 

Method of payment, too, is important. 
Self-employed _ professionals—like _ self- 
employed businessmen—will pay _ their 
taxes annually. They will be required to 
pay a Social Security tax, along with 
their income tax, by March 15 for the 
preceding vear. Professional workers 
coming under the system Jan. 1, 1955, 
thus, will start paying in March, 1956. 

Self-employed farm operators, too, 
probably will file their Social Security 
taxes along with income taxes. Their 
rate, 3 per cent up to the maximum, will 
be applied differently, however. 

If the farmer’s gross earnings are $1,- 
800 or less in a year, he will apply the 
tax to his actual net, or to half of his 
gross, whichever he prefers. 

If his gross earnings exceed $1,800, 





he will apply the rate to his net earn- 
ings—or to $900 as a minimum. 

Employes—certain wage and _ salary 
workers soon to be covered for the first 
time—will have a pay-roll tax of 2 per 
cent on earnings up to the maximum. 
Employers will match that tax. 

Maids, other domestic workers also 
will be subject to that 2 per cent levy. 
Housewives who hire a maid one day 
a week, for $4 or more a day, will de- 
duct the tax, match it, and pay the taxes 
to Internal Revenue each quarter. 

When benefits start, of course, is 
something that is to depend on the age of 
the worker. Right now, the rule for most 
workers is that they must be covered at 
least half the time between Dec. 31, 
1950, and the time they reach 65. Under 
that rule, workers coming in Jan, 1, 1955, 
would be four years behind—they would 
have to work four years to get any bene- 
fits at all. 

Congress, though, is almost certain to 
provide a new rule that—in one way or 
another—will offset that four-year loss for 
newly covered workers. What this means 
is that physicians, for example, who are 
close to age 65 will be able to start draw- 
ing benefits in as little as two years. 

Size of benefits is to depend on earn- 
ings. What workers can expect, under 
present and proposed rules, is shown in 
the table on page 110. 

Self-employed physicians, most of 
them making well over the maximum 
earnings to be taxed, will be eligible for 
top benefits. That means $85 a month 
now, and $108.50 proposed, for a single 
person. It means $127.50 now, and 
$162.80 proposed, for a retired worker and 
his wife, both age 65 or over. Some self- 
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... A doctor's family would 
get income if he died 


employed professionals probably will be 
drawing these pensions before 1956 ends. 

Something like insurance benefits, too, 
will be available to these workers, now in 
line for coverage. 

A doctor, after he has been covered 
for some months, will be assured that if 
he dies his wife will get a benefit—pro- 
vided she is at least 65, or if she has a 
child under age 18 in her care. Her bene- 
fit will be half of his. His minor children 
also would get benefits. 

All these benefits, moreover, will be 
in addition to retirement or survivor in- 
come that workers provide on their own 
—through saving and investment. 

A new retirement test also was ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. At this time, a worker drawing 
Social Security benefits must give up pen- 
sion checks if he earns more than $75 
a month in “covered” work. Plan now 
is to permit a retired worker to make 
up to $1,000 in a year, and thus earn well 
above $75 in some months. Under the 
plan, a worker would sacrifice one bene- 
fit check for every $80 he earned above 
the $1,000 limit. 

But the self-employed should note 
this: No benefits will be lost for any 
month in which no substantial services 
are rendered. So a professional consult- 
ant could earn any amount in, say, two 
months, and lose only two months’ ben- 
efits. 





Tax Deadlines To Watch 


MAY 31. Manufacturers, re- 
tailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for April if more than 
$100. 


© Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in April. 


JUNE 15. Individuals pay second 
installment of estimated 1954 
income tax. Amended tax decla- 
ration may be filed. 


® Corporations pay second in- 
stallment of 1953 income tax 
(45 per cent). 


©@ Employers deposit income and 
Social Security taxes withheld 
in May if more than $100. 


JUNE 30. Manufacturers, re- 
tailers, others deposit excise 
taxes for May if more than 
$100. 


® Gamblers, bookmakers pay 
tax on wagers accepted in May. 
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BUSINESS WITH 


SPAIN 


Weather and dollars may 
be the keys to Spain’s 
economic future. Her ag- 
riculture depends on the 
first; essential imports on the second. 


These and other factors affecting Spain’s 


economy are discussed in a new survey on 
that country prepared by our International 
Division. 

If you are interested in trade with Spain, write 
on your business letterhead for a free copy 
of International Economic Survey —WR-94. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Look over the advertise- 











ments in this issue. You'll Dividend No. 50 
In notice how many differ- on Common Stock 
ent kinds of business and A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
good products find it advan- per share has been declared, payable 
tageous to advertise in June 21, 1954 - holders of oe 
at the close of business on May 
company “U.S. News & World Re- 24, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
port.” Ask your advertis- Atlas Corporation. 
A s This declaration represents an in- 
amg agency for their facts crease of 10¢ per share over the 
on how the magazine of 40¢ per share paid in previous quar- 
essential news” may fit in ters for many years. 
your own advertising pro- . yg PETERSON, Treasurer 
gram. May 13, 




















LULLABY 


Guests tell us the sound of the surf 


breaking along the 





shore has sleeping 
pills beat all 
hollow. 





shes ae pee Ss 


Since this, Ba 





Itimore’s largest hotel, 





on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. is normally favored by most visitors, 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 64 years we suggest that you write or fele- 
Write for illestrated folder type BA263 for reservations. 
113 
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ee = PLUS EA A A in IT IS: 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


Scattered gains in business activity are 
giving new encouragement to the de- 
mand for common stocks, already 
whetted by the market’s sharp rise 
during the last nine months. 

Factory output advanced to 125 on the 
indicator in the week ended May 15, 


ported by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, has been 30 per cent for 
manufacturing companies, 17 for elec- 
tric and gas utilities, 13 for railroads, 
12 for retail stores. Largest gains have 
been in aircraft manufacturing, up 68 
per cent; electrical machinery, up 63; 


gust to April. Prices, however, soared 
much more. Net result was a decline 
of 16 per cent in yields. 

Bullish forces, at least some of them, 
now seem plain enough, 

Profits of industrial corporations are 
holding up well, despite a drop in 


highest since the first week in March. paper, up 53. production and sales. Unofficial esti- 
Steel production rose to 70.9 per cent Dividend income can no longer be mates show a small gain in after-tax 
of capacity, the best rate in many bought at bargain-counter prices. Last profits in the first quarter as compared 


weeks. Auto output was only 4 per August, the average yield on industrial 
cent below the year’s high. 

Insured unemployment under State 
programs dropped to 2,123,000 in the 
week ended May 8, down nearly 60,- 
000 to the lowest level in three months. 

Consumption of some key raw materials 
is at a faster rate. In April, textile mills 
consumed cotton almost as rapidly as 
in March, though a rather sharp drop 
in consumption is normal for the 
month. April deliveries of refined cop- 
per to fabricating industries were the 
best since December. 

Stock prices, measured by the Dow- 
Jones industrial average, climbed to 
324.14 on May 18, a level 27 per cent 
above the low point of September, 
1953, and only 15 per cent below the 
record high of September, 1929. 

Rising activity in the market shows up 
in trading volume and in amounts bor- 
rowed from brokers to finance the pur- 
chase of stocks. Stock sales so far in 
1954 have averaged 13 per cent above 


with a year earlier. End of the excess- 
profits tax on January 1 helped bring 
about this result. 

Financial condition of corporations re- 
mains strong and is growing more 
liquid. Dollars added to surplus and 
depreciation accounts this year will 
total about as much as last year. Mean- 
while, corporations are liquidating in- 
ventories, paving off bank loans, re- 
ducing new offerings of securities. 

Falling interest rates are a help to 
stocks. The yield on corporate bonds 
had sunk to 3.12 per cent in April from 
8.61 last June. Industrial stocks still 
yield 55 per cent more than corpora- 
tion bonds. 

The economic climate is better for busi- 
ness, more serene. Inflation no longer 
lifts wages. Deflation has been mild, 
bringing few declines in manufac- 
turers’ prices. Tax-law changes now 
before Congress favor stocks. 

Full meaning of major swings in the 
stock market often is not clearly seen 





Changes in Stock Prices, 
Dividends and Yields 
Since August, 1953 
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Aug. Sept. Get. Mov. Dec. Jam. Feb. March April 
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Source: sg s Investors — 
© 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Cor 


the same period of 1953. Member firms 
of the New York Stock Exchange re- 
ported customers’ debit balances of 
1,786 million dollars on April 30, larg- 
est in the postwar period. 


stocks was 5.79 per cent. By April of 
this year it had fallen to 4.86 per cent, 
the lowest in eight years and only two 
thirds as large as at the postwar peak 


until some time afterward. For many 
reasons, investors now feel they may 
safely pay prices higher than before in 
relation to dividends and _ profits. 
Chief reason, probably, is the belief 


in 1949. 
Dividends per share of stock, as the top 
chart shows, rose 6 per cent from Au- 


Care in the selection of stocks has been 
more advisable for investors than usual 
during the last year. The rise, as re- 


now taking hold that U.S. prosperity 
will grow with only minor interrup- 
tions for years to come. 
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Western Pacific now has a larger percentage 
of mainline under Centralized Traffic Control 
than any other large Class 1 railroad in the 


United States. 





a® 
a 


During Western Pacific’s 1949-1953 modernization program, 
$53,179,955 (paid for out of earnings; NOT by the taxpayers) was 
spent to give shippers and passengers fast, efficient, dependable ae 
service. This is only twenty million dollars less than the cost of a 2 

building and equipping the entire railroad in 1909 and is equivalent , bel |) B 

to $48,767 for each mile of mainline track! This program will con- 
tinue, for it is Western Pacific’s policy to lead the way in the 
utilization of all important advancements in modern railroading. 














In 1952, Western Pacific became the first trans- 
continental railroad to replace all steam power 
with diesel-electric locomotives. 


— 




















To speed-up freight schedules, 30% of Western 
Pacific’s mainline track between Oakland and 
Salt Lake City has been relaid with heavier rail, 
40% has been reballasted. 


Western Pacific has pioneered in scientific 
freight handling by introducing such outstanding 
innovations as Compartmentizer and Cushion 
Underframe Cars. 


sc For SUPER SERVICE all along the line, ship via Western Pacific 
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The YARDSTICK 





that will measure new futures for man 


© 1954 


CATHODE-RAY 
TUBE DIVISION 
Television and industrial! 


cathode-ray tubes. 






NETWORK DIVISION 
Over 200 stations offering 
greatest dollar values. 


RECEIVER DIVISION 
Finest quality 
television receivers. 


COMMUNICATION = 
PRODUCTS DIVISION me 
US | oe 


Television pickup, tranemitting and 
Mobile of 








INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Cathode-ray oscillographs, 
electronic instruments. 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Producing for the Nation’s defense. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 
Telectronic advances for industry, 1 \{ 
science and national defense. = 


Tae 


VL, 
$83 


Truly vision is the Du Mont dimension! The economical cathode-ray oscillograph, 
pioneered by Du Mont in 1932, has brought new vision to thousands of projects for 
industry, science and national defense. Called “the X-ray of the engineering 
technician’, it pictures such invisible things as atomic fission .. . the internal 
operation of engines and electronic circuits... the inner strength of metals under 
stress. Its oscillations are accurate to hundred-millionths of seconds and reveal 
smallest variations of materials, time, or motion! 


Today this Du Mont cathode-ray oscillograph is essential to accurate automatic 
mass-production control. It is one of the most highly valued tools of nuclear research, 


medicine, acoustics, metallurgy, chemistry, automotive and aircraft engineering. 





Now Du Mont is the world’s foremost manufacturer of cathode-ray oscillographs, and 
Du Mont oscillographs are the accepted standard of accuracy and dependability. Like 
so many Du Mont achievements in other fields of telectronics... television receivers, 
tubes, transmitting and studio equipment and government projects... Du Mont 
instruments are designed to lead the way. They are working now to make today’s 
visions tomorrow’s realities. 


Write for free 40-page booklet, ““* THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc.. 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


® 
VISION IS THE ou Monr DIMENSION 






First with the Finest in Television 


DU MONT CATHODE-RAY OSCILLOGRAPHS bring new insight to the telectronic age 











Business Around the World 




















WASHINGTON © PARIS © JOHANNESBURG 


>> There's so much loose talk on both sides of the Iron Curtain about East-West 
trade that it's just as well to put things in perspective: 

East-West trade in 1953 came to 2.9 billion dollars, according to a recent 
report of the Foreign Operations Administration to Congress. That's trade in 
both directions between the free world and the whole Communist bloc, including 
China. The figure sounds big. But actually it was 3.9 per cent of the total 
foreign trade of the free world last year. It's not a big slice. 

Trend of East-West trade, year to year, shows a decline. Since 1948, free- 
world imports from these Communist countries have declined every year. Free- 
world exports to the Communist bloc have shrunk every year except 1951, when 
there was a slight increase over 1950. 

In Europe, a reversal of this declining trend set in late last year. East- 
West trade within Europe increased in the second half last year. 

Expanding East-West trade is expected this year in view of Communist 
commitments and desires to buy Western goods and the free world's decision to 
relax some of the controls on exports to Soviet Europe. 











Complete ban on exports of weapons (conventional or atomic) and munitions 
to the Soviet bloc and Communist China is to be continued. There is no disagree- 
ment between the U.S. and its allies on this score. 


>> Soviet buying of food and ships has featured recent East-West trade..... 

Russia arranged to buy 90 million dollars' worth of food from the West in 
the latter half of 1953 and early 1954. Butter, meat, fish, fruit, lard, sugar 
were the biggest items. This food buying is related to agricultural troubles 
behind the Curtain and discontent among satellite populations. 

Soviet shopping spree for ships is worth noting. Every trade agreement the 
Kremlin has made with shipbuilding countries of Western Europe since mid-1953 
has included ships, especially fishing and refrigerator ships. New commitments 
are being made constantly. Western Europe has more Russian ship orders on its 
books than ever before. Effect is to free Russian and satellite shipyards for 
the building of more naval vessels. Western export controls on ships are 
likely to be tightened up pretty soon. 





Industrial equipment and raw materials are still high on Soviet Europe's 
shopping list. Efforts are unceasing to buy things such as electrical 
equipment, ball bearings, steel products, pyrites, lead, zinc, aluminum. 





>> To pay for imports from the free world, the Communists during 1953 and so 
far this year have supplemented traditional exports of former years. 
Exports of Soviet Europe westward are now heavily weighted with manganese, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


chrome, oil and precious metals (gold, silver, platinum, palladium). Grain, 
timber, coal do not bulk so large as they used to in this trade, partly because 
these products are in good supply in the West, and so demand has fallen off. 

Russian oil exports are getting fair-sized. Moscow's commitments in the 
second half last year came to 3.5 million tons of oil products. This oil is 
believed to be mainly from Austrian and Rumanian fields. In some places, 
Western oil prices are being undercut. This gives oilmen the shivers. Russian 
price cutting upset the international oil market in the early 1920s. 

Russian manganese and chrome shipments, resumed after several years’ 
hiatus, may be a genuine bid to recapture world markets lost to other suppliers. 
The West is glad to get these minerals--at a price. 

One of the reasons for the U.S. willingness to relax curbs on East-West 
trade is to get more needed materials such as manganese and chrome out of Russia. 
Another reason is the increasing industrial output in Western Europe and growing 
pressure to find new markets. While more things will soon be allowed to go 
behind the Iron Curtain, a close tab will be kept on the quantity and war- 
related usefulness of Western countries' exports. 

Big question is whether Soviet Europe will ship out enough of what the free 
world wants. Experience recently shows the Communists eager to buy but slow 
to sell. As in other matters, they are slow to give, fast to take. 














>> How would you like to be able to turn a ton of coal worth 83 cents into 
gasoline and other products worth $10.86? <A 100-million dollar plant to do just 
that is rapidly taking shape in South Africa. 

This South African plant is the first large-scale commercial attempt to 
process low-cost shale coal directly into gasoline and other oil products at 
competitive prices. Germany's oil-from-coal plants were a far more costly 
operation, since coal had first to be made into coke before the synthesizing 
process could be started. The U.S. Government has been experimenting in the 
field, too, and operated a pilot plant for a while. 

The South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation, called "Sasol," expects to 
be able to produce gasoline for about 16 cents a gallon--the present landed cost 
of imported gasoline. When Sasol is in full operation, 16 per cent of the 
gasoline needs of South Africa will be taken care of, as well as 8 per cent of 
the Diesel needs and 4 per cent of the bunker-oil needs. 

By-products of the operation will be a long list of chemicals, such as 
ethanol, propanol, butanol, creosote. Most of these will be sold in South Africa. 

Foreign-exchange savings after the plant is going full blast will run around 
20 million dollars a year. South Africa's entire gasoline and oil needs now 
must be imported--mostly from the faraway Persian Gulf. 














>> First units of the vast Sasol plant come into operation this summer..... 

Full output will be attained by the end of 1955. Hope is that the company 
can start paying dividends within three years of going into production. Most of 
the money behind Sasol has been put up by a Government agency. 

Other oil-from-coal plants will be set up in South Africa if Sasol is 
successful. By-products from Sasol could be used to start up a synthetic-rubber 
industry in South Africa. Also, there seem to be possibilities in plastics 
and in the numerous applications of petrochemicals. 

Countries long on coal but short on oil will be watching Sasol closely. 
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THERE'S A RACE tN INDIANA... AND A RACE TO INDIANA 
MORE INDUSTRY IS RACING TO 


DEBT-FREE 


1954 








ANNUAL SPEEDWAY CLASSIC 
MAY 31 





WHY is Indiana up 297% since °39 in dollar 
value added to goods by manufacture ? States 
ranking Ist and 2nd in soral value added by 
mfg. are outranked per capita by Indiana by 
38% and 26%! (Bureau of Census, °50). 


WHY does Indiana lead its neighbor states in 
new-plant value per capita—by 8%, 12%, 38%, 
110% and 127%? (F.W. Dodge Corp., N.Y. 
construction specialists ). 


WHY did Indiana industry soar 29% from 
°39 to °47.. . then 31% from °48 to "53... to 
a total of 10,500 industries today? 


WHY does Indiana outrank 46 states in per- 
centage of employees engaged in durable goods 
manufacture—81% over U. S. avg.? Why are 
U.S. ratios topped by Indiana by 193% in per- 
centage of population engaged in motor vehicle 
equipment manufacture, by 152% in primary 
metal industries, by 87% in non-electrical ma- 
chinery, by 34% in fabricated metal industries, 
by 29% in electrical machinery and equipment ? 


WHY is Indiana growing 59% faster than 
U. S. (7-1-50 to 7-1-52)? Today’s Indiana pop- 
ulation: 4,300,000 (60% urban, 40% rural). 


WHEY does Indiana rank 3rd in U. S. in steel 
production (and have world’s largest steel plant) 
... Why Ist in U. S. in refrigerators, phones, 
gasoline pumps, mobile homes, musical instru- 
ments, bldg. limestone (3% of U. S. total)... 
3rd in motor vehicles & parts... 5th in rubber 
. .. Why do we have world’s largest oil refinery 
& cement plant . . . why so strong in rail cars & 
equipment, machine shop & foundry, drugs, 
clothing, fibreglass, bottles, wood veneers, fur- 
niture, meat packing, canning, farm machinery, 
jet engines, plastics, electronics, etc. ? 


WHY is Indiana blessed with such diversity 
—enough to fill most components needs here ? 


STUDY THE REASONS ON THIS PAGE 
Then, when you want further specific details, 
we’ll bring them to you in person, if vou 
like, or mail them (in plain envelope if you 
so stipulate). Write or phone... 


INDIANA 


No State Debt. Constitution forbids! 
Pay as you go. Surplus: $80 million! 


No “Nuisance” or “Penalty” Tax. 
No net income. use, retail sales, corporate 
or manufacturer's tax! Only a gross in- 
come tax (14 of 1% on gross receipts from 
sales for processing, re-sale, etc., not in 
interstate or foreign commerce; 1% onall 
other receipts derived in Indiana except 
receipts from sales to ultimate consumer, 
taxable at only 14 of 1%; no tax on re- 
ceipts from sales of goods in interstate 
or foreign commerce). 


3rd Lowest Unemployment Tax 


im U.S. Averages .7 of 1%—only half 


U. S. average of 1.4%! 


Lower-Cost Government — both 
state and local—than in neighboring 
states. (Source: Wisconsin Department 
of Taxation). 


Good Labor—97Z% native, 99.2% lit- 
erate. Responsible, adaptable; 30% fewer 
govt. workers per capita than nationally. 
Most Indiana counties have more resi- 
dent factory workers than factory jobs. 


Good Labor Relations. Enviable 
strike and lockout records. First in U. S. 
with state labor-management charter. 


Low Labor Costs. U.S. median 
weekly wage of mfg. employees under 
unemployment compensation is 7% 
higher than in Indiana. And Mich.-Ill.- 
Ohio average is 8% higher than in In- 
diana. (Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bur. of Employment Security, 2nd 
quarter, ’52). Families earning under 
$2000 a yr. are 16% /ess prevalent in 
Indiana than nationally; from $2000 to 
$6000, 10% more prevalent; over $6000, 
10% less prevalent. Families earning 
under $6000 are 5% more prevalent in 
Indiana than in Mich.-IIl.-Ohio; over 
$6000, 28% Jess prevalent. 


Plenty of Firm Power. No Indiana 
plant or prospect ever was lost for want 
of power. Cost: often as low as 4 of 1% 
of total production cost. Over 3 million 
h.p. a yr. (10% over per capita U. S. aver- 
age) plus another 1 million h.p. for 
emergency (through interconnected 
transmission system). Increases kept well 
ahead of anticipated needs. Only 2% 


> INDIANA 


THAN TO ANY OTHER 


STATE PER CAPITA 


hydro- or oil-generated—98% by coal, 
most of which is /ndiana’s own coal. 


Raw Materials. Low-cost coal (6th 
in U.S., 100 rail & truck mines, enough 
for 2000 yrs. at present rate, 20-30 million 
tons yr.). Limestone (bldg. & agric.). 
Natural gas (billion cu. ft. yr.). Clay for 
brick and tile (“Clay Center of the 
World”). “White Clay” (rich in alumi- 
num). Petroleum (plus more from 1000- 
mi. pipeline from Southwest). Water (43” 
rain per yr.). Sand. Gravel. Wood. Etc. 


Closest to ALL Markets. Indiana 
oilers industrial towns and cities closest 
to exact U.S. population center—mile- 
age minimum from market maximum! 


258 Towns and Cities over 
1.000—5 over 100,000... 14 25,000- 
100.000 . . . 22 10,000-25,000 . . . 217 
1 ,000-10,000. 


Exeellent Transportation—23 
railroads (2.95% of total U. S. rail miles 
with only 1.22% of U. S. area—142% 
more than our sq.-mi. “‘quota”’); 9 air- 
lines; 200 airports; 300 motor freight 
lines; shipping to Miss. River by Ohio 
River and Chicago Sanitary & Ship Ca- 
nal; Lake Michigan, etc. Literally “The 
Crossroads of the Nation”! 


Nation’s Finest Highways. No 
other state has both so many highway 
miles per area and so high a percent per- 
manently paved (twice as many miles as 
neighboring states—per driver and per 
sq. mi.)—and all paid for! 


Living in Indiana is Easy. Worth 
While and Fun! Fine housing. Mod- 
est rent. Good transportation to work. 
Good climate (winter avg. 31°, summer 
avg. 76°, mean 53°). Over 1000 lakes, 
streams (5th in U. S. in fishing licenses). 
Good hunting, conservation, 16 famous 
state parks, 2 state beaches, 14 state for- 
ests. Excellent public park, playground, 
swimming pool programs. Winter sports. 
Resorts, mineral springs. Finest munici- 
pal golf courses in U. S. 

Superb public schools (1st state in U. S. 
to provide constitutionally for public 
education); fine teacher salary, tenure, 
retirement policies; 19 colleges, univer- 
sities. Art schools, galleries. Nationally 
known symphony orchestras; 250 public 
libraries; rich in artists, writers, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND PUBLIC RELATIONS + 333-N, STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA + ‘PHONE PLAZA 3571 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














AT GENEVA 

HE ISSUE OF PEACE or war for the world is wrapped 

up in the answer to this question: “What makes the 
Communists defiant?” It is but another way of asking 
what is the source of the intransigeance which they 
have exhibited at the Geneva Conference. 

The attitude of the Communist negotiators at every 
conference or discussion or negotiation since 1945 has 
been in the main the same. Minor concessions on in- 
consequential matters have been made, but these serve 
only to emphasize what has not been conceded. 

Some consciousness of stréngth must actuate the 
Communists to express publicly their contempt for the 
Western nations and to carry on simultaneously their 
steady encroachment on the smaller countries of the 
free world. What is back of it all? 

Winston Churchill said repeatedly during the years 
immediately after World War II that it was our pos- 
session of the atomic bomb which deterred the Soviets 
from starting a third world war. Military men, inside 
and outside of government in America and Europe, 
said that, by refusing to demobilize her armies in Eu- 
rope, Soviet Russia achieved a potential superiority. 
This presumably enabled the Communists to act with 
arrogance. But nevertheless this continued after the 
democracies began, through NATO and other steps, to 
reinforce their military position in Europe. 

Within the last five years the Soviets have exploded an 
atom bomb and conducted tests of the hydrogen bomb. 
There is every reason to believe that we have a numeri- 
cal superiority in atomic weapons. But still the Soviets 
show no signs of reasonableness in any negotiations on 
any issue of real importance. Such an adamant attitude 
can be rationalized only on the theory that the Soviets 
feel, if a war broke out, they could win. 


What is the basis for such confidence? It 
must be that they are sure we will not throw the first 
bomb, and there may be good reasons why they them- 
selves plan never to throw one either. Given a conven- 
tional setup in a military sense, therefore, the Western 
countries are at a serious disadvantage. They do not 
have enough manpower in Europe to defend themselves 
against the numerically greater number of divisions in 
the Red Army. It is asserted again and again that our 
side will use all weapons in our arsenal, but the So- 
viets probably do not believe it. 

The Communists, moreover, may be assuming that 
America is not going to be able to launch any bombs 
from bases in Britain or France because of the prospect 
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that “neutralist” sentiment will stay the hand of any 
British or French Cabinet which might be asked to 
sanction sueh a step. The British and French peoples 
are fearful that America may engage in atomic warfare 
and involve them unnecessarily. 

The biggest source of reliance for the Soviets must 
be the conviction that the democracies will surrender 
area after area without a fight—that they will give in 
to almost any demand rather than risk the fury of an- 
other world war. The Communists are encouraged in 
this belief by the disunity of the allies and by their hesi- 
tancy to face facts. 

Just as Hitler was convinced that Britain and France 
wouldn’t wage an all-out war in 1939 and that he could 
add Poland to his list of conquered countries, so the 
Soviets, looking about in Asia as well as Europe, see 
the extent of their own influence widening all the time 
without any really serious resistance. Our stand in Ko- 
rea would have been impressive if we had allowed our 
Air Force to bomb bases in Manchuria and to destroy 
the lines of supply from China to Korea and if our 
Navy had been allowed to blockade the China Coast, as 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended. But our Euro- 
pean allies vetoed that plan in the autumn of 1950. 


So the Soviet rulers are playing here the same 
game that Hitler played and that, to a somewhat 
lesser extent, the Japanese war lords played in their 
negotiations with us in the summer and autumn of 
1941. The Communists lead from strength, and they 
will continue to do so until the Western countries 
have a plan for united action that looks militarily 
as if it could be effective whenever the challenge comes. 
As Secretary of State Dulles says, we must be ready 
to take the risks of peace or we will find ourselves 
in war. ' 

There is no substitute for military strength when 
dealing with a ruthless and intransigeant foe. The test 
is here now in the Indo-China situation. The peoples of 
Soviet ‘Russia and the satellite states will be embold- 
ened to throw off the Communist yoke only if they are 
sure we are strong enough to checkmate the Kremlin’s 
march. 

Moral force—the attempt to win away the peoples 
of Soviet Russia and China from the Moscow clique 
and the Peiping clique, respectively—must go hand in 
hand with the build-up of our military power in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Then and only then will it be possible 
for international conferences to succeed in settling 
disputes between the East and the West. 
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CORPORATION 


“Sfalionals save us $180,000 a year... 





repay their cost every 7 months!” —seu aircrart corroration, Bufolo, N. ¥. 


“National Accounting Machines save 
us about $180,000 a year. Since they 
cost approximately $100,000, they 
repay the entire investment in savings 
every 7 months. 

“Among jobs handled by our 
Nationals are: Payroll, Cost Analysis 
by jobs and hours and money, 
Accounts Payable, Purchase Distribu- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 






tion, Check Disbursements, State 
Reports, Year End W-2’s, and Mis- 
cellaneous Expense Reports. We 
have over 15,000 employees. 


‘‘In addition to direct savings, 


Nationals provide easier operator 


L Sef 


COMPANY, pvayron 9, oxn10 


training.” 


Producer of the world’s first supersonic airplane and 
commercial helicopter, and the first U. S. jet plane. 


Regardless of the size or type of business, 
National machines cut costs, soon pay for them- 
selves, then continue savings as yearly profit. 
Operators are happier because their work is 
made easier. Your nearby National representa- 
tive will gladly show how much you can save 
with Nationals adapted to your needs. 






















IVE TRIED 
‘EM ALL. I'VE CHANGED 
TO CAMELS FOR MILDNESS AND 
FLAVOR THAT AGREE WITH ME 


BEST. YOU TRY CAMELS, YHEAR? 


BOB LEMON, 
Cleveland Indian 
pitcher, says, 
“Camels are mild— 
the flavor’s great!”’ 


MICKEY MANTLE, 
Yankee slugger, 
tried Camels for 30 
days. “I’m staying 
with Camels!” 


HARVEY KUENN, 
Detroit Tigers’ 
flashy shortstop, 
says: ‘“‘I go for 


Camels’ flavor!’’ 


"Yessir! the Ol Redhead has changed 


o CAMELS 


(choice of many of his friends 
in the Major Leagues! ) 





MEL PARNELL, 
Red Sex pitcher, is 
a long-time Camel 
fan. ‘‘I'll always 
prefer Camels!”’ 





RED BARBER, Famous Sports Announcer 
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GERRY COLEMAN, 
Yankee infielder, 
tried all brands and 
made Camel his 
choice for good! 


TED KLUSZEWSKI, 
Cincinnati Reds’ 
slugging infielder, 
says: “Camels are 
a pure pleasure!” 


VIRGIL TRUCKS, 
Chisox 20-game 
winner,says, 
“Camels have mild- 
ness and flavor!” 


Red SCHOENDIENST, 
Cardinals’ second 
baseman, says, “I'll 
take Camels for 
mildness!” 


WARREN SPAHN, 
Braves’ hurler, says, 
“I’m for Camels’ 
swell flavor and 
cool mildness!”’ 


HARVEY HADDIX, 
Cards’ 20-game 
winner, changed to 
Camels for their 
“good taste’! 


GRANNY HAMNER, 
shortstop for Phila- 
delphia Phils, says 
Camels have the 
“best flavor’! 





Camels agree with more people 
than any other cigarette! 





MICKEY VERNON, 
Washington, A. L. 
top hitter, says, 
“Camels’ flavor 
agrees with me!” 


EDDIE LOPAT, 
Yankee hurler, has 
smoked Camels for 
years. “Can't beat 
‘em for mildness!”’ 


BOB PORTERFIELD, 
Washington's 22- 
game winner, finds 
Camels ‘“‘mild—with 
a swell flavor!” 


@ Year after year, Camels increase 
their popularity-lead over the 
second-place brand! Listen to Major 
Leaguers — listen to smokers 
everywhere -- and you'll know why 
more people get more pure pleasure 
from Camels’ mild, flavorful blend 
of costly tobaccos! Try Camels for 
30 days — see what you’ve been 
missing! See how well Camels 
agree with you! 









CAMELS FIRST IN SALES— 
NOW LEAD BY RECORD 


8 % 
10” 


Latest published figures* from the leading indus- 
try analyst, Harry M. Wootten, show Camels now 
50 8/10% ahead of the second-place brand — 
biggest preference lead in history! 


*Printers’ Ink, 1954 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 











